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INTERNATIONAL 


D-MARK 


To the Germans, two cheers for raising the value of the mark 
after years of pressure ; and one boo for making the adjustment 
so small. Unless prices and costs are allowed to rise, the seven- 
year problem of Germany's exchange surplus will be 
alleviated (p. 981). 


not 


® Continental bourses have made their first assessment of the 
revaluation (p. 985). 
® German exporters are not happy about their loss of competi- 


tive strength, but the general public may be more concerned about 
commitments to increase development aid (p. 971). 


BLACK MARK 


Mr Macmillan’s clubmanship may 
Commonwealth, 


keep South Africa in the 
but there is some danger that this will one day 
be counted 


a a black mark against Britain (p. 932 


IN THE EVOLVING COMMONWEALTH 


Rhodesia is marking time while Sir Rov is away Pp. 972 
Ceylon has taught Mrs Bandaranaike that 


in and out of politics (p 


one cannot be bot 
975 
Kenya: African politicians seem slow to sce 


could now be in their hands (p. 937 


that real power 


Uganda is sorely in need of trained Africans (p. 976 
South Africa’s economy has not been marked by the efforts of 
boycotters (p. 937 


Malta: A new constitution for a troubled isle 


Pp. 940). 
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Rich man, poor man 


The plight of the really indigent in Britain has been obscured by 
political manoeuvring: the needy must be helped to make full 
use of the services offered to them. Radical support is needed 
for the nation’s most discriminate social service—national assist- 
ance (p. 929). 


The landed gentry has been transformed into a useful body of 
agricultural statesmen: but even more of them will have to 
transform themselves into limited companies (p, 933 

o 


Back to back: both the Tory and the Labour leaderships have 
been attacked by rebels, high and low, from within their ranks 
p. 936). 


Worries for Industry 
Nationally advertised branded goods face more competition from 
retailers’ own brands: the key, healthily, is price (p. 983). 


Engineering: after a lengthy period of stagnation, output of plant 
and machinery rose last year; but imported machinery took a 
larger share of the market (p. 991). 
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ON YOUR MARKS 


The eager voung men of the New Fronticr in the United States 
are 


Going Slow on civil rights. President Kennedy's moderation may 
be disappointing for his liberal supporters but it is the only safe 
way of getting his anti-recession measures through Congress 
(p. 949). 

Going Fast with the Peace Corps. Young Americans are respond- 
ing enthusiastically to a scheme which enables them to help their 
country and other countries too (p. 950 


Keeping Highways Going: Mr Kennedy's recommendations for 
financing road building appeal to fiscal conservatives (p. 955). 


®@ Jobs Going: Congress is happily giving the President a bagful 
of political plums to distribute (p. 955 


e Boston ! 
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trving to free itself from the dead hand of history 


REO MARX 


Laos: Chinese Marxists could casily absorb the Laotians, who 


rely on the friendship of the United States. It is time that they 


were allowed to don the protective coat of neutrality (p 


941 


934). 
France: The Marxists are not in accord (p 
United Nations: The Russians almost 

handkerchief dropped by the Americans (p. 936). 
® President Nkrumah’s plan for the Congo has its merits, but 
it Was not put forward in a way likely to get it accepted (p. 936). 


have 


prc ked the 


up 


Communist | Block: The grand plan is to tip the balance of 
industrial power in favour of the East (p. 979). 


New Guinea : Indonesia has tried to justify its massive purchases 
of Russian arms by referring to “ Dutch provocations” (p. 940). 
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Domestic appliances 
987). 


has coal lost to the Sahara ? 


easier credit made little difference to sales 
in January (p 


More gas (p. 987). 


Yorkshire miners : a strike at its end PP. 941) 


Education 
In the schools: the reduction of leaving dates should: go further 
as a step towards staggered holidays at home, and educational aid 


abroad (p. 938). 


In industry: employers must co-operate more willingly in day 


release schemes if youth is to get the chances it deserves (p. 943). 


Home Report (p. 944 


Biblical controversy: the Queen's Printers and the university 
presses quarrel over their historic privileges. 


Holy Loch: politics, religion—and cupidity—provide a mixed 
Scots welcome for America’s nuclear submarines. 


Despond in Slough: the failure of a road safety plan. 


Sugar in East Anglia: a record crop of beet brings profits and 
problems. 


Detailed contents on page 929 
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IN AMERICA 


HAM KX URG ER s | 


105, Princess Street 


Stowe Bowden de Garmo inc 


F GEKS 


HAMBURGERS 


Often, a simple appeal to the senses will make people feel the 
buying impulse ; sometimes, the techniques of advertising psych- 
ology are much more complex. At Stowe & Bowden, we recognise 
the power of psychology to find and effectively to communicate 
the product’s most distinctive appeal. We shall continue to believe 


in it as long as buying involves feeling as well as thinking. 
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EXPORT DEPARTMENT 

THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED 
Part of The. Morgan Crucible Group 
BATTERSEA, LONDON S.W.11 
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Hh, Ll]... minas... misimeng ... mines 


Wherever mines are worked, regardless of 
language spoken, you are certain to hear the 
words: ‘‘Gardner-Denver.’’ The men who 
mine, the maintenance crews, the engineers 
and executives have come to respect this 
world-famous name and the reliable service 
for which it stands. Just as Gardner-Denver 


drills have spearheaded mining progress for 
over a century, so have other Gardner-Denver 
products earned prominence in oil field, con- 
struction and manufacturing development. 

Now, from a fast-expanding international 
network of plants, Gardner-Denver products 
and local service are readily availaLie. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER - DENVER 


Gardner-Denver international Division « Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A, 
and 233 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 
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for which it stands. Just as Gardner-Denver 
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over a century, so have other Gardner-Denver 
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benefit from the’ morvetous advences tho! 
are foreseeable? How will closer economic 


ties and freer trade bring prosperity ond 
higher standords of living? 


One thing is certain. Steel will cominue 
to play on increasingly more important! role 
in the progress of mankind, The requirements 
in steel will grow of an astonishing rate 
and FUJI is fully prepared to meet thi 
unprecedented chollenge 


FUJI IRON & STEEL CO.. LTD. 


Head Office 


New York Office 


Mihomboshi, Tok y< eres 52 Broadwoy 


Evropeean Office 
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A, bit of fuss and bother? You should see the trouble oil 

can cause the engineer. Vital parts in rubber—mountings, hoses. 
packings, seals and gaskets—can be rapidly destroyed by oil 

A major problem? Not any more. 

Wherever oil meets rubber, Hycar nitrile rubber meets the need. 
Hycar gives long, dependable service in constant contact with oil 
Made by British Geon Ltd, a company in the Distillers Plastics Group, 
Hycar is backed by the great technical resources for which 

that enterprise is famous. Along with other Distillers products 
Geon polyvinyl! chloride, Rigidex polyethylene, Styron polystyrene, 
Cellobond and Epok synthetic resins— 

Hycar plays a vital part in meeting modern needs. 


Write for your copy of ‘The Hycar Rubber Story 


Hycar, Geon, Rigidex, Stvron, 
Cajiobond, Epok are reg ‘4 trade marks. 


HEAD OFFICE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE PICCADILLY LONDON Wl HYDE- PARK 7321 


Wherever oil meets pubber—tlycar meets the need 
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Jonson, Conereve, Shaw 
norous they sound tow: 
ey have in common! 
It. is one of the giories of English drama 
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en within the mpass of a sinvle play moods can switch dramatically 
Hamlet, headed for trawedy, 
ers a jester amongst the skulls 
Mercutio, mortally wounded, essays a wisecrack, 


“Ask for me ton ow and you shall find me a erave man" 
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“Lady Windermere's Fan" the next? 
What are we to make of a West End that looks back in anger and discovers ‘‘Salad Da 
Associated-Rediffusion's answer is to make the very most of it! 
As one of the major contributors to all Independent Television drama 
Associated-Rediffusion aims to reflect 
our English theatre's infinite variety: 
and to give its audience of over 8 million 


lege of judwing for himself 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 
EL TTI MENT 


London's Television, Monday to Friday 


ion House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel: HOLborn 7888 
How mallbrook, Ringway, Birmtngham 5. Tel: Mid 
Orford Street, Manchester 1, Tel: Central 9867/8 
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CLARK DRESSER PACIFIC ' ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE 
compressors couplings & fittings boiler feed pumps blowers, gas pumps gas turbines 
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Dresser is everywhere in the 
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WORLD et POWKLR 
Steam-electric, nuclear or hydro-electric — the world of power is served by Dresser 

penstock couplings, Pacific boiler feed pumps, Roots-Connersville blowers, and 

Clark compressors. All are products developed and engineered by Dresser com- 

panies, as are Dresser-Ideco electric substations, custom-built to suit the power dis- 

tribution needs of utilities or manufacturing and processing plants. SIE electronic 
instrumentation has applications within the realm of power, as do Clark gas engines 

and gas turbines. s Serving the world of power throughout the world, the inter- 

company teamwork of all Dresser companies makes available to customers their 

combined global experience, manufacturing facilities, research and engineering 

services. s Although companies within the Dresser group are identified by different 


names, the spirit of service is the same. You can rely on the products and technical 
services of Dresser...anywhere in the world. 
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| INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
| ARGENTINA: Dresser A. G., Viamonte 867, Buenos Aires 

ENGLAND: Oresser (Great Britain) Ltd, 197 Knightsbridge. London SW 7 
| FRANCE: Dresser (France) S. A.. 3” Avenue d'lena, Paris 16 

ITALY: Dresser Italy. Sp. A., Piazze Cavour 3, Milan 

Republic National MEXICO: Dresser A. G. Paseo de ta Reforma 95-1107. Mexico City 4 

Bank Building =| SWITZERLAND: Dresser A G., Muhlebachstrasse 43, Zurich 

DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. VENEZUELA: Dresser A G.. Edificio Radio Continente, 6* Piso, Ave. Mexico, 
Los Caobos, Caracas 

Agents in the principal cities of the world 


Equipment and technica! services for the oil, gas, chemical, electronic and other industries 
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WE DO NOT SUPPLY DRIVERS 


We do not supply drivers or manutacture cars; but long before the 
question of driving arises, GKN is co-operating with the motor industry 
on a very large scale indeed. Machines for toolmaking; automated 
welding and paint-spraying plant; forgings of every description; 
fastenings without end—over 80 companies of the GKN Group are 
inextricably, and very happily, involved in travel and transport. The 
GKN Group includes Europe's largest makers of pressed steel vehicle 
wheels and Britain's biggest producers of chassis frames; and there 
are GKN companies making auto body panel assemblies, cylinder 
blocks, con. rods, crankshafts. Certainly, without us, there would be 


very little driving—from either seat. 


* Guest, Keen 4 Nettletoids, Ltd., Head Utrce, London Works, Smethwick 40, Staffs. 
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Torrington Piace 
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VoruuMe CNC NUMBER 6133 


HE ECONOMIST has already discussed ways in which the Chancellor 

could most economically provide greater incentives for the working rich 

in his next budget. The object of this article is to proffer suggestions 
about ways in which the Government could simultaneously bring greater succour 
to the poor. On our definition this means to the 1.9 million people or families 
living on national assistance, to the people living just above that level, and (most 
important of all) to those who are actually living below that level but who have 
not come within the national assistance board’s machinery. 

This last category must include quite a number of families whose fathers 
are earning normal full-time wages. Under the new national assistance scales 
which will operate from next month a family with four children between the 
ages of 11 and 15, which is paying £2 a week in rent, will become entitled to 
a national assistance income of {11 6s. a week ; the father will be allowed to 
carn an extra 1§s. a week from part-time work on top of this before suffering 
deductions. If that father was in full-time work he would have to secure a 
wage of {10 13s. (plus his ordinary family allowances of 28s.) before getting 
this total income of {12 1s. a week. This is higher than the wage of many 
unskilled men at the moment. 

These sorts of figures are sometimes quoted by those who say that it is 
impossible to raise national assistance rates further because workshy people are 
already being encouraged to live off them rather than to seek. work. There is 
precious little evidence that this long-feared encouragement of scroungers has 
in fact happened. Of the 1.9 million people who were drawing national assistance 
at the end of last year, only about 150,000 seem to have been fit people below 
the retirement age who were registered for work ; the very fact that there is 
such a press hullabaloo when the case of an isolated idle Jack is discovered 
among them strongly suggests that the national assistance board is remarkably 
efficient in the use of its considerable legal, exhortatory and rehabilitatory powers 
against would-be spongers. But in any case to concentrate on this point is to 
put the cart before the horse. If some British working fathers with large families 
have incomes lower than the decent minima laid down for national assistance 
rates, then obviously the thing to do is to push up the incomes of these working 
fathers, not hold down the minima for those in the national safety net. 

Theoretically, there seem to be four possible ways of helping the working 
poor. One way—which used to be beloved of left-wing theorists—would be 
to legislate for a high minimum wage. As a means of meeting the sort of 
four-child-family problem mentioned above this would be inflationary nonsense. 
The average British worker has 1.1 non-workers dependent upon him. To fix 
minimum wage rates on the assumption that each worker everywhere must be 
able to support five dependants would be to pump out several thousand million 
pounds of paper money, which would merely bid up the price of an unchanged 
national production in some mad pretence that the country would thereby be 
providing finance for approximately 100 million phantom spouses and children. 

Secondly, and much more sensibly, the Government could raise family 
allowances for those in work, particularly for the third, fourth or subsequent 
child. There is a good case for this in the budget. Higher allowances for large 
families are one of the most sensible and discriminate social services. But 
politicians do not like them much (precisely because they are discriminate) ; 





930 


and as some of the well-to-do have large families as well as 
some of the poor, even they can go (admittedly appropriately 
taxed) to some who do not need them. One way to overcome 
this latter difficulty might be to say that a family could either 
draw higher family allowances, or else take advantage of the 
child allowance relief for income tax (which itself should 
possibly be extended), but that it could not do both. The 
better off families, who gain most from the child allowances 
in the income tax system, would then find it worthwhile to 
opt out of drawing the new supplements to family allowances ; 
only the poorer families (who are not taxpayers) would 
draw them. An administratively revolutionary alternative— 
although this would horrify the inland revenue—would be 
to make this part of the income tax system into an actual 
social service: to say that whenever a family’s assessed income 
is shown to be £2 or less per head (e.g., in the case of the 
{12 a week man with five dependants) the inland revenue 
‘hould send out money to the breadwinner concerned instead 
of drawing it in from him. 

One is tempted to proffer a fourth suggestion, as a new 
cockshy for discussion. Might it not be worth considering 
a national loan scheme for families in the indigent period when 
their children are growing up, to be repaid in their affluent 
period after the children start working ? So far as we know 
this has never been suggested anywhere before, but it is 
possible that this country is now facing a rather new sort of 
The family discussed above with four children, 
which is living at less than national assistance rates now, may 
in four years’ time, if all the children have started working and 
ire not vet marred, be getting a combined income from five 
workers of well over {40 a week, more than {2,000 a year 
there is-at prebent no obvious mechanism whereby they can 
borrow into the one period from the other. There would un- 
doubtedly be all sorts of administrative difficulties in manag- 
ing any national loan fund for families in these circumstances. 
One of them concerns education: when a child from such a 
family stays on at school after 1§, one is inclined to argue that 
repayment of his or her part of the loan should be remitted by 
some sort of public gra: It is often the eldest children of 
such families who are most unfairly prevented from enjoying 
full opportunities for education at present, and there has long 
been a case for some such new education grant in its own 
right.) Why not ¢ 


ituatvion 


Scales for the Aged 


© much for the working poor. Of the 1.9 million people 
who were drawing national assistance at the end of last 
year, about 1.7 million were not fit for work. These included 
1.2 million old age pensioners on national assistance. The 
other half million were the temporarily or chronically sick, 
widows, blind persons and the like; these will not be specific- 
ally discussed below—partly because it is hoped to discuss 
a possible reform of the sick pay system in a subsequent issue 
of The Economist, and partly because most people in these 
categories would also be aided by any measures taken to help 
the aged or the working poor. 
rhe right ways to help the aged poor are to increase national 
assistance rates and—almost more important—to see that they 
‘are drawn by all who would qualify to receive help already 
Phe current habit of political controversialists of quoting 
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only the minimum rates of national assistance has led many 
people to believe that they cannot qualify unless they have 
fallen so far down the social scale that they are completely 
indigent. This is quite untrue. As examples of those who, 
quite rightly, are exercising their rights under national assist- 
ance, consider three cases : 


(1) Recipient A, one of the genteel poor, whg owns his own 
house (as about one in ten of all recipients of national assis- 
tance do). On top of his state old age pension (of 92s. 6d. a 
week for a married couple after April 3rd) he may receive 
a national assistance allowance to’ cover up to all but 2s. 6d. 
of his rates and mortgage interest and possibly some other 
special outgoings, even if he also has a private superannuation 
pension of up to 15s. a week (totally disregarded) and is 
earning 30s. a weck from part-time work (half of the next {1 
of his part-tinte earnings are disregarded too). He can qualify 
for some relief even if his savings are as much as {600 (apart 
from certain war savings, up to £375 of which can be ignored 
altogether) ; in assessing these savings only liquid or near 
liquid funds are counted, personal possessions of goods are 
not assessed against him. He can therefore sometimes get 
help towards the running of his house even if his income is 
somewhere close to £7 a week—which probably gives him 
a slightly higher standard of living than, for example, some 
working non-conformist ministers of religion enjoy. 


2) Recipient B, an old person living with one of his married 
or working children. Once again the national assistance 
authorities may give him a grant which will enable him to 
pay his fair share of the rent, and still have £2 9s. 6d. a 
week from the state pension for his own needs, plus any “ dis- 
regarded "' income that he gets (under the same terms as in 
Case A). 

3) Recipient C, an old person living alone with very few 
resources. This, of course, is the sort of case for which most 
people will rightly feel most concern. A scale of social services 
that might sometimes provide a quite tolerable life for those 
with resources or working relatives in the same household 
to fall back upon might still yield no tolerable margin at all 
for indigent people living alone—no margin, for example, 
for replacing household necessities. But even here this 
country’s practice is—rightly—rather better than many people 
realise. The last of the regulations under which national assis- 
tance operates is one of the most remarkable to which the 
House of Commons has never paid full attention: it allows 
the national assistance authorities to make “ discretionary 
additions ” to their weekly grants wherever there are special 
circumstances. Fortunately, this provision is being very 
widely interpreted. At the end of 1959 more than six out of 
ten of all national assistance grants to old people were being 
supplemented in this way ; the average extra “ discretionary 
allowance "’ was 7s. §d. a week, which means that in cases 
of real need it must have gone considerably higher. 

Nothing that has been said here should be interpreted as 
an argument against raising national assistance allowances 
further still. But the teal point to grasp is this. The permitted 
‘“ disregards ” of income in supplement to the state pension 
that are listed above (e.g. the 1§s. a week from private 
superannuation, the 30s. from part-time earnings) are bigger 
supplements than one would suppose most retired people 
can be drawing under many private industrial super- 
annuation schemes—at least as they have operated until fairly 
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recently. Yet at the end of last year only 1.2 million of the 
6 million pensioners in this country were in fact drawing 
national assistance. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that at least a proportion of the other 4.8 million should have 
come within the national assistance’s machinery ; some may 
have been staying outside it through pride, but many more— 
one suspects—because they simply do not know that they 
would qualify. 


Search and Discriminate 


A PRIME requirement of social policy now is a drive to 
give these missing applicants their rights. On this the 
Government should be radical. First, it is a national disgrace 
that arrangements are going ahead for a national census in 
this census year of 1961 without any questions having been 
prepared about the incomes of old people in it. Can some 
such questions not be added to some census questionnaires 
even at this last moment ? It will be said that to do this 
on a national scale at this stage will be administratively 
impossible, and that to investigate the intricate financial 
circumstances of the old would be quite beyond the scope 
of the ordinary census enumerator; never mind, even a 
sample survey would be better than none. Social policy in 
this sphere is at present working wholly in the dark. Nobody 
will expect that all the answers would be absolutely accurate, 
but they would shed some light on the scale of the problem ; 
the result would very probably be a drive for a major expan- 
sion of the natjonal assistance board's already very able team 
of officers to follow up cases that had been revealed. 

A second need is advertising, which once again should be 
carried to extremes: extremes in this case should mean com- 
mercial advertising on television, deliberately designed to 
inform people of their rights. The authorities have hitherto 
been afraid of this sort of thing, partly because they fear that 
they might be overwhelmed by a rush of applicants—some of 
whom would be fraudulent, and many of whom might think 
that they were entitled to grants after seeing the advertise- 
ments and become very cross when they found out that they 
were not. But the board should cease becoming worried about 
unpleasantness when it turns unqualified applicants away, and 
start getting much more worried about qualified applicants 
who do not turn up. The first people at whom advertising 
should be directed should be the equivalents of Recipient C 
above, the people living alone—especially the very old. 

There is indeed a particularly good case now for making 
a special and separate rise in the whole level of assistance 
for the very old—for those from, say, the age of 80 onwards. 
The blind and the tuberculous already get a higher scale, 
because it is recognised that these handicaps create special 
extra needs ; the fact that they are given this special treatment 
makes most of them realise that assistance is their right. At 
80, it can be argued, old age itself is a genuine biological 
handicap which ought similarly to be offset by a higher scale ; 
it is often among the over-80s that the worst cases of hardship 
are to be found, because their savings have dwindled and their 
needs have increased with the duration of their dependence. 
Already 32 per cent of the over-80s draw assistance (compared 
with 14 per cent of 65 to 70 year olds). If scales were 
raised for them it might soon be possible to report that a 
majority of this age group were within the safety net, so that 
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drawing assistance when one was over 80 could be advertised 
and recognised as the general and done thing to do. At 
present a blind person gets 22s. 6d. a week above scale rates. 
What about an extra 20s. from the age of 80 ? 


2 


The Effect of Politics 


T is impossible to end this article without emitting a snort 
I of anger at present-day politics. A major reason why 
British social policy is in such a mess is that the terminology 
used in modern party battles has made it inconvenient for MPs 
to try to find out who the poor are. It is more profitable to 
pretend in public speeches that the poor are synonymous with 
all old age pensioners or all the sick or all of some other group 
into which almost every elector knows that he himself will 
one day fall. Social policy has thereby become an exercise 
in spreading the delusion that it is possible to give “ sixpence 
for fourpence ” to every elector, and has moved further away 
from attempting to help the worst off. 

Indeed, in at least two respects, a heartless use of—and 
supine surrender to—political argument has deliberately 
penalised the poor. The first springs from Labour's favourite 
propaganda point that “ under this Tory government the num- 
bers of old people who have to apply for national assistance 
have sharply increased.” Thank goodness the numbers have 
increased—partly because national assistance rates have gone 
up (thus extending the range of people who qualify for them) 
and partly because administrative arrangements to find the 
poor have slightly improved ; the sensible grounds on which 
to criticise the Tories is that the numbers have not gone up 
enough. But the fact that the argument has been used the 
other way has undoubtedly had some effect on the Govern- 
ment’s attitude to national assistance ; it is socially right to 
put rates up, ministers will say, but it is politically awkward 
when the number of recipients increases. 

The second and even more deplorable surrender concerned 
the timing of next April’s increases in pensions and national 
assistance rates. When increases in these two services were 
announced together in 1955, national assistance rates went 
up almost at once but the pensions increases were delayed (as 
they always have to be) for four or five months while the 
necessary administrative arrangements about the new stamps 
were made. When the pensions increases were eventually 
made, the supplements from the national assistance accord- 
ingly went down ; there was then a great outcry that the 
Government was giving out money with one hand but taking 
it away from the poorest pensioners with the other. The 
Government's device to avoid that outcry this time has been 
to delay the increase in national assistance until April also. 

In other words, between last November (when the announce- 
ment of increases was made) and this April, the poorest pen- 
sioners in the country—many of whom have not many more 
months to live—have been deprived of increases that they 
could have had: simply in order to stave off a deliberately 
perverse sort of criticism which the Government feared (with 
good reason) would otherwise have been sent up next April by 
the Labour party. There could hardly be any more damning 
commentary on the effect of modern party politics in prevent- 
ing the prompt and discriminate relief of poverty. It is on this 
sort of question, not on the health charges, that one would like 
to see a radical opposition keeping Parliament up all night. 
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The Commonwealth governments must be clear 


what their decision on South Africa means—and must be sure 


that they mean it to mean that 


HE prime ministers and presidents of the Commonwealth 
were thoroughly non-committal about South Africa's 
membership when they gathered in London this week 
Caution—at least in public—-prevailed on both sides. Nobody 
said “ Verwoerd must go”; nobody said “ Verwoerd must 
stay.” While generals and tycoons, bishops and archbishops 
cannoned and thundered in the correspondence columns of 
The Times, and moving appeals even arrived from Chief 
Albert Luthuli’s remote place of detention, the Twelve sat 
down to their table at Lancaster House on Wednesday silent 
in a fog of speculation. 

The relevant question—which will remain relevant which- 
ever way things go in the course of the next few days—is 
whether the reticence of the African and Asian heads of 
government reflected a real wish not to bring the issue to 
a head now, or only a polite response to the British Govern- 
ment’s obvious anxieties. Mr Macmillan, a clubman par 
excellence, has succeeded in creating an atmosphere in which 
for one of his conference colleagues to speak out loud and 
clear might seem a new-boy gaucherie likely to bring senior 
members wrathfully out of their deep armchairs and to freeze 
faces all round in a British agony of embarrassment. The 


code established for this week was a simple one. While public 
condemnation of racialism was in order, any expression of 
definite views about South Africa’s Commonwealth member- 
ship was tabu 

Good manners are of uncommon value in international 


relations. Lack of them seldom advances any cause, as the 
Russians found last year when they “ argued with their feet ” 
at the Geneva disarmament talks—and with their shoes in 
the United Nations Assembly. But suppose this conference 
does agree in the end to pass in tactful silence over the whole 
question of the South Africa government's unclubbableness. 
Sighs of relief will be heard from the Commonwealth Relations 
Office. An unpleasant scene at the annual club meeting will 
have been averted. So-far, so good ; but how far ? 

On their return home, the six African and Asian heads of 
government will feel the need—some of them will quickly 
be pressed—to give an account of thr transactions here. 
All of them have expressed, and will express again, their 
detestation of a system that conflicts with the idea of equal 
dealing between races and peoples, which has come to be a 
basic feature of ‘the evolving Commonwealth. How will they 
account for their not pressing the matter of South Africa's 
membership ? The Ghanaian, Malayan and Nigerian govern- 
ments stand committed to making an issué of this. Mr Julius 
‘Nyerere has just served warning, in the name of Tanganyika, 
that the emerging states of British Africa may not find it 
possible to join a Commonwealth that includes Dr Verwoerd 
At the next conference of African states, Dr Nkrumah and 
Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa may find their neighbours asking 
pointed questions, 


lo dwell on the intricacies of the Commonwealth “ con- 
stitution,” and to point to a record of strong denunciations 
of racialism, may not be enough to get them out of their 
difficulty. Suspicion may linger that the British somehow 
pulled a fast one at Lancaster House ; and, in self-defence, 
some of the African and Asian heads of government may be 
led to say things which give the impression that just that did 
happen, Critics of the Commonwealth relationship will then 
be strengthened in their argument that it is not the free 
association of equals that it should be, but a cunning device 
for conditioning its members to accept British leadership. | 


HAT matters most of all, then, if South Africa does retain 

\ its membership, is that the conference decision should 

represent a genuine consensus of opinion—not a half-hearted 
acquiescence by the non-white majority in a skilfully arranged 
preservation of the status quo. The heads of government 
must not only say what they mean, but also mean what they 
say. African and Asian prime ministers as well as white ones 
must be sincerely ready to defend the decision afterwards on 
their home ground. If they are not ready to do that, it would 
be far better for them not to concur in it in the first place. 


Discussion of South African membership too seldom 
touches on the fundamental question: what has the Common- 
wealth come, pragmatically, to stand for? It is too easily 
assumed that, having performed its transitional role of easing 
the end of empire, the club can go on for ever in a state of 
cosy aimlessness that comforts its members’ egos without 
rousing them from their armchairs to a sense of duty. It 
cannot- Vestigial bonds of sentiment and personal contact 
will in time fray and snap unless nostalgic dwelling on the 
past is replaced by some purposeful view of the future. And 
nobody needs to invent a purposeful role for the Common- 
wealth ; without any deliberate intention, but none the less 
in plain historical fact, it has already acquired one. It is a 
role, moreover, of importance to all the world. There is 
nothing more ominous in the world today than the yawning, 
widening gulf between the Asian and African peoples and 
the white West ; and there is nothing to compare with the 
Commonwealth as one saving span across that gulf. 

The essential argument for excluding South Africa is that 
its present racial policy may prove too heavy a load for the 
Commonwealth bridge to bear. The London conference is 
its own master, and if it does decide in its wisdom that the 
bridge can stand the strain, at least for some time longer, its 
decision must be respected. But the conference members 
must\be clear that this is what they are deciding, and sure 
that they mean it. Beguilingly cosy though the club may 
seem to its members, it is in its stouter role as bridge that 
the Commonwealth can serve the world. 
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The 


Resurgent 
Gentry 


The landed gentry of 
yesterday have turned 


into the surprisingly 
useful elder statesmen 


of agriculture today. 
But they are probably 
going to have to turn 
into limited companies 
tomorrow 


NE of the more surprising developments of the 19508 
Q in Britain has been the resurgence of what used to be 

called the landed interest. Of course, agricultural land- 
owners can never recover the powerful political and economic 
position that was their birthright before Lloyd George pillaged 
their fathers. They do not expect to do so. But they have 
pulled out of the post-depression and postwar slough that 
at one time seemed likely to engulf them in complete func- 
tional impotence. In a modest and limited way the landlord 
system in British agriculture is once again proving its worth. 
And the leading landowners themselves have mellowed into 
something like elder statesmen, displaying a certain objectivity 
and foresight that come less easily to the more assertive farmers 
or the more dependent farm workers. 

In this come-back landowners have been helped by the 
temperance of their methods, the essential reasonableness (on 
most points) of their cause—and also by a meed of good 
fortune. The gentry’s trade union, the Country Landowners’ 
Association, had under 10,000 members and {8,000 annual 
income just after the war; today it has 35,000 members and 
£104,000 income. Naturally the number of pukka land- 
owners has not miraculously quadrupled. What has happened 
is that the association has drawn into its ranks large numbers 
of modest farmers who own their farms. These honest farmers 
get the benefit of the association's help over problems of taxa- 
tion, town planning, and legal questions that affect them as 
owners, Many joined the association because of postwar fears 
of land‘nationalisation. Some doubtless enjoy the privilege of 
associating, however tenuously, with the landed gentry 
Naturally, they have little concern with problems of estate 
management and rents ; when they think about broader agri- 
cultural issues, it i#as farmers not as landowners. But they 
provide useful financial, and fairly docile political, support 
for the bigger landowners who head the association. 

Politically, the association's aristocratic quality is as much a 
liability as an asset. The accumulation of titles and honours on 
its executive committee often causes Conservative MPs to shy 
from supporting the case of a body that can be blackened as 
both privileged and landed. The association’s achievements 
have therefore had to come not from favourable access to back- 
stairs politics, but from the steady and reasoned pressure upon 
Whitehall that now forms the staple activity of all such bodies 
They have also been helped by a sensible rotation of the asso- 
ciation’s higher offices, which has produced a series of most 
competent leaders without dooming the association to the 
personality cult preferred by so many other trade unions. 

The landowners’ greatest restorative has been the Agricul- 
ture Act of 1958, which was piloted through a dubious 
Parliament by the political courage of two successive Ministers 
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of Agriculture, Mr Heathcoat Amory and Mr Hare. This 
act has freed agricultural rents from their excessive entangle- 
ment with traditions, sentiments, and artificial codes of arbitra- 
tion, substituting in effect (although still only partially) the 
rule of the free market, Rents have not yet fully responded to 
this measure, but they are no longer so absurdly out of line 
with postwar changes in costs and farmers’ income. Agri- 
cultural landowners have also been helped in recent years by 
favourable allowances for taxation and by the 33} per cent 
improvement grants introduced in 1957. 

The 1958 Act also restored to landlords slightly more control 
over their tenancies, and helped them to secure possession of 
a farm where this would assist an estate's reorganisation. 
But tenants still enjoy a high degree of security; any “ hard- 
ship” that they would suffer must be, and always is, fully 
taken into account by agricultural land tribunals. The landed 
gentry’s union has also played a full part (less rationally here) 
in protecting agriculture against urban developments, and 
in opposing the endeavours of the county councils to secure 
some rerating of agricultural land and buildings. 


fds in all, the Country Landowners’ Association has 
achieved a striking measure of success over the last decade, 
in spite of its political handicaps and its small nucleus of active 
landowners. Yet the intrinsic problems and paradoxes of the 
landlord system have not been resolved. Landowners are 
generally thought of in lordly terms, but it is only their leaders 
who are lordly. Even if one excludes the owner-occupiers who 
are members of the association, very many landlords proper 
own only one or two farms. These petty landlords tend to 
be either too fussy or too indifferent about questions of 
management. Many simply own a farm as a source of income, 
a hedge against inflation, or a possible refuge in retirement. 
They cannot reap the distinctive advantages of the landlord 
system, which reside in professional management, common 
services, a rational flow of capital, and opportunities for 
periodic review and reorganisation of holdings. Many of 
these smaller landholdings would in fact be much better 
handled by owner-occupiers 

The large private estates are better placed for efficiency in 
management. But they are reiatively small in number. Prob- 
ably there are not more than 2,000 estates of more than 1,000 
acres, and they cover only a small portion of Britain’s agricul- 
tural land. Nobody knows quite how much. The great family 
estates are still dwindling, but their erosion has been checked 
by very generous concessions over death duties (45 per cent 
abatement for agricultural land) and by other taxation advan- 
tages enjoyed by agricultural investment. Pride in their heri- 
tage is still strong among the landed gentry; and skilful 
treatment of capital—aided by some fortunate intermarriage 
between landed houses and by the fact that some lordly 
landowners own profitable urban properties as well—can go 
a long way to rescue their broad country acres from the 
auctioneer’s hammer. At the same time, tax advantages and 
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social ambitions are causing many wealthy businessmen to 
become moderate-sized landowners. 


eae special social and tax inducements to investment in 
farming are frequently claimed to be “ good for agricul- 
ture.”” It is doubtful whether they really are. They encourage 
agricultural investment for non-economic reasons, and within 
agriculture they distribute capital in a haphazard and uneven 
way. Too much capital flows into one farm, where complex 
considerations of surtax and capital appreciation provide the 
yardstick ; and very little into another, where shortage of 
capital and traditional conservatism block investment. 

Landowners, however, face a most awkward dilemma. Their 
association is continually pressing for a more “ business-like ”’ 
approach to agricultural investment and rents. Its president 
recently estimated that total agricultural investment in Britain 
calculated at current market values) may be about {3,000 
million—with an average yield of only 2} per cent. Colonel 
Verdin’s figures are no more than an intelligent guess, but his 
general conclusion is undoubtedly right. The return on agri- 
cultural land as a whole is absurdly low. But, even after rents 
have found their market level, the return on land is bound to 
be low so long as there are tax privileges, as well as social 
idvantages, attached to land ownership, The landowners really 
cannot have it both ways, although they understandably try 
to do so. They continue to press for further relief from death 
duties for agricultural land. A “ business-like ” approach, how- 
ever, suggests that it would be much more logical to eliminate 
the concessions that now operate in agriculture’s favour. 

At heart, the landowners are defending more than a business. 
They are protecting a tradition and way of life which cannot 
be casily assimilated to the methods and conditions of modern 


A Cure 


It is not eneugh to take the heat out of the crisis : 
a long-term solution, based on neutrality, 
has to be sought 


HE diseases besetting Laos ‘are both acute and chronic, 
and the remedies lately discussed in Delhi between 
Lord Home and Mr Nehru properly comprise both a 


palliative and a cure. The acute ailment arises out of the 
Soviet airlift of supplies to the “ neutralist ” Captain Kong Le 
and his communist supporters, and the establishment in Vien- 
tiane, by force of arms and with American and Siamese mili- 
tary aid, of a right-wing government under Prince Boun Oum. 
A complicating fact is the existence of a rival “ government ” 
under the exiled former premier, Prince Souvanna Phouma. 
The Boun Oum government is recognised by the western 
countries and by the Asian members of Seato, the south-east 
Asia treaty; while the Souvanna Phouma government is 
regarded as legitimate by the communist powers and neutralist 
Asian countries, including India and Cambodia. 

The palliative discussed at Delhi involves the reconvening 
of the control commission for Laos that was set up after the 
Far Eastern conference of 1954 but was sent home by Prince 
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business. The private estate is a family concern. It can, of 
course, be turned into a company, but so long as the family 
remains the only shareholders its future is no better assured. 
Moreover, as Mr Graham Hallett has pointed out in his recent 
and lucid study*, agricultural companies are in some ways 
treated unfairly for taxation purposes. Yet it is pretty clear 
that the only permanent basis for large private estates will 
eventually lie in a dilution of family ownership through the 
more impersonal processes of company finance. In economic 
and functional terms, this is a much better alternative for 
agriculture than the disappearance of the landlord system 
altogether, or its perversion into a multiplicity of petty hold- 
ings. This “limited company ” approach to land ownership 
is a “* business-like ” solution which would, or should, reduce 
the need for special taxation concessions to agricultural capital. 
It is also, however, a type of development that is at present 
making little headway, and that has little appeal to landowners 
and others) who value personal and family traditions in agri- 
culture. Thus the landed gentry’s brightest achievements are 
clouded by the chilling probability of the continued diminu- 
uion of hereditary personal ownership, and all that goes with 
it. 

It is not only sentimentalists and traditionalists who will 
feel some regret at this prospect. At present, the landowners’ 
leaders are showing a welcome degree of objective statesman- 
ship over such issues as integration with Europe and the future 
of small farms. It would be a pity for such a body to become 
yet another pressure group for impersonal company forces. 
Equally, of course, it would be more than a pity to prop up 
the old style of agricultural ownership with irrational conces- 
sions. It would be—and is—a mistake. 


*The Economics of Agricultura) 
Land Books. 25s 


for Laos 


Souvanna Phouma in 1958; the establishment of a coalition 
government; and a tour of inspection by the control commis- 
sion. When the commission had completed its work, it would, 
under the British plan, report to a conference charged with 
proposing a long-term cure for the deeper diseases afflicting 
Laos. 

These diseases are named weakness, poverty and isolation, 
and no cure will be worth the name unless it deals with all 
three. In a world of unrestrained power politics, small and 
weak countries co-exist with powerful neighbours only on 
sufferance or because they have friends as powerful as their 
enemies. One way to extend survival is to become neutral 
as Austria did, by general agreement, in 1955. The Baltic 
states which, though inoffensive, were denied this opportunity, 
were simply swallowed up by Russia in 1939. The same fate 
could ultimately await Laos, which would make a much 
smaller meal in the giant Chinese paunch—and a much less 
indigestible one—than, say, Tibet. The Laotians have tried 
reliance on a powerful but distant friend—the United States— 
since the Geneva conference of 1954, which recognised their 
country’s independence. It is high time they were allowed 
to try neutrality, which, though implicit in the final declaration 
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of the Geneva conference, has never really got off the ground. 

It can be argued that, to the extent that the neutrality of 
Laos might reduce the likelihood of a major war in the Far 
East, even the great powers—including China—ought not 
merely to support it verbally, but to make it possible in 
practice. But it should not be assumed that all Laotians con- 
sider that neutrality would best serve their interests. The 
right-wing politicians who cluster around General Phoumi 
Nosavan—the “ strong man” of the present regime—have 
found the un-neutrality of the past few years a highly profitable 
condition, which they would doubtless wish to see continuing. 
On the communist side, Prince Souphannavong and his 
followers would doubtless prefer a Laos firmly within the 
communist orbit, as a sub-satellite of north Vietnam. Between 
these extremes, there are a few enlightened or merely realistic 
people, like Prince Souvanna Phouma and his followers, who 
would opt for neutrality on the grounds that the American 
connection has brought few visible benefits to Laos or to its 
people, and that to enter the communist orbit would destroy 
the country’s independent personality. 

Since it is unlikely that an agreement on the neutrality of 
Laos can be reached by means of statements in Washington 
and Vientiane, supplemented by exchanges of notes between 
London and Moscow and by vituperation in other interested 
capitals, a conference seems inevitable. Whether it is a return 
to the Geneva conference of 1954, with the nine original par- 
ticipants, or, as Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia has been pro- 
posing, an enlarged conference of fourteen nations, is really 
immaterial: the heritage of Geneva, 1954, will weigh heavily 
on any conference that considers the future of Laos. 


AOS emerged from the Geneva conference better off than 
Vietnam—which was divided into communist and nation- 
alist halveés—but incomparably worse off than Cambodia, the 
other former French protectorate in Indochina. Both Laos 
and Cambodia had been invested by communist guerrillas, 
who in each case claimed to have set up governments : “ Pathet 
Lao ~ and “ Khmer,” respectively. In the early stages of the 
conference Mr Molotov, then Russia’s foreign minister, tried 
to get the western delegates to agree to the seating of re- 
presentatives of Khmer and Pathet Lao. Later, he backed 
down, but the final settlement reflected the fact that the com- 
munists were much stronger in Laos—where they could be 
armed and supplied from north Vietnam—than in Cambodia, 
where they were cut off from outside aid. 

Thus, in Cambodia, it was agreed that the “ Khmer resist- 
ance forces” should be disarmed on the spot; whereas in 
Laos, the “ Pathet Lao fighting men” were to be regrouped 
in the two northern provinces of Phong Saly and Sam Neua, 
where they had set up an administration in rivalry to the 
central government. The Pathet Lao was thus left in de 
facto possession of the two provinces, and though it later in 
theory recognised the authority of the central government and 
agreed to integrate its troops and civil service with those of 
the government, the two provinces have in fact remained a 
communist stronghold. Now the communists control a third 
province, Xiengkhouang. The stronghold is within easy reach 
of Ho Chi Minh’s communist republic in north Vietnam, 
whither the Laotian communists can retreat if hard pressed, 
there to be trained, indoctrinated, and equipped for further 
incursions. 
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It will not be easy to undo this legacy of the recent past; 
indeed the communists, now in alliance with the “ neutralist ” 
forces of Captain Kong Le, are much stronger than in 1954. 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, who from his exile in Cambodia 
heads a “ government” that is recognised by the communist 
states, by India and by Cambodia, returned from a tour of 
inspection of his followers in Laos last week and claimed that 
they controlled three-quarters of the kingdom. It is not clear 
whether this claim embraced the communists led by the 
prince’s half-brother, Souphannavong; but when Souvanna 
Phouma went on to say, as he has always said, that the only 
course for Laos was complete neutrality, he appeared to over- 
look the fact that the strength of the communists is one of 
the greatest obstacles to the country’s neutrality. 

Another obstacle, which President Kennedy has inherited 
from his predecessor, has been the total dependence of succes- 

sive governments 
on American bud- 
“sy tary assistance. 
Agune In eal modern 
i statehood, Laos 
competes with 
Jordan for unvia- 
bility; Souvanna 
Phouma was the 
first to point out, 
in 1956, that his 
country would not 
qualify for cold- 
nenitenll 1 | war neutralism 
——/ CAMBODIA J until it was allowed 
to accept aid from 

the communist as well as the western states. 

Therein, it seems, may lie the germs of a bargain, and 
indeed recent inspired leaks from Washington suggest that 
Mr Dean Rusk, the Secretary of St ¢, is aware of this. Its 
essence would be the attempt to tra ‘« an ending of American 
financial predominance as well as of the large American 
military support for the regime against the cessation of all 
communist military intervention—whether from Russia, China 
or north Vietnam. Two difficulties that will have to be faced 
are: the unwillingness of the Laotian communists and their 
north Vietnamese supporters to surrender territory which they 
hold physically; and the difficulty of finding a valid formula 
for both neutrality and its invigilation, applicable to Laos. 
It is not a country that could easily or logicaily be partitioned; 
and partition is the opposite of neutrality. for in Germany, 
Korea or Vietnam it merely perpetuates the cold war and 
builds in a permanent threat to peace. The proper use of 
Seato is to make it clear, if and when a conf:rence is convened, 
that there is force in reserve to prevent a partition. 

Guaranteed neutrality for Laos ought to mean the right to 
receive aid from all quarters, including the United Nations; 
it ought not to require the inclusion of communists in the 
government, as Prince Souvanna Phouma appears to think. 
A neutral Laotian government will be one that is free of 
cliques committed either to the West or to the communist 
block: one that is as free as, say, Cambodia’s or India’s to 
deal with its local communists in the way it sees fit. It is 
only necessary to state these requirements of a safe cure to 
show how far the powers have still to go to reach agreement 
on if. 
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CONGO 


Waiting for Whom? 


N Madagascar this weck most of the 

Congo’s various prime ministers and 
presidents waited for Mr Gizenga, the 
murdered Mr Lumumba’s apparent beir, on 
whose participation in their conference 
depended any serious prospect that it would 
be of value to the whole country. For 
several days only the most cryptic messages 
arrived from his Stanleyville stronghold. 
But the weekend news from Matadi, the 
Congo’s vital supply port, spelt out a very 
plain message : that the most essential task 
is the disarming of the violent and unpre- 
dictable soldiery over whom the ,nominal 
political leaders exercise only a tenuous 
control, 

In Matadi Congolese troops used their 
artillery against the small United Nations 
contingent, mainly Sudanese, and compelled 
it to abandon the port—through which 
many supplies for the UN force itself, as 
well as for the country, must come. Sudan's 
reaction was to announce the withdrawal of 
its trdops from the Congo. The secretary- 
general's new efforts to restore the strength 
of the force after the Egyptian and 
Moroccan withdrawals had just been re- 
warded with an increase in the Tunisian 
contingent and a promise of a solid 3,000 
men by India ; now the Sudanese retraction 
has taken some of the gilt off this ginger- 
bread. The Security Council gave Mr 
Hammarskj6ld a mandate on February 21st 
to use force “in the last resort” to keep 
the peace between the warring Forces 
Publiques ; but the mandate alone is not 
enough. The UN force will not even be 
able to hold its own ground, let alone rid 
the Congo of its turbulent troops, if it 
cannot get the necessary manpower—from 
contributing nations sturdy enough to face 
the prospect of a casualty list. 


The Nkrumah Plan 


RESIDENT NKRUMAH’S latest plan for the 

Congo, as he expounded it on Tuesday 
in New York, would requite an even more 
resolute attitude from the contributing 
countries. His proposals—circulated some 
weeks. ago, but not yet formally tabled, pre- 
sumably because they have found little 
practical support—envisage the taking over 
of complete authority throughout the Congo 
by a strengthened UN force, under African 
command (unspecified), which would 
disarm and bring under control all 
Congolese troops, of whatever faction, and 
if need be by force ; release all political 
prisoners ; convene parliament ; and super- 


vise new elections. The Osagyefo has 
turned his back on the attitude expressed 
at the Casablanca conference, when there 
seemed a danger that Ghana, together with 
Guinea, Mali, Morocco and the UAR, would 
not only withdraw from the UN force but 
intervene militarily on Mr Gizenga’s behalf. 
His plan would keep within the UN frame- 
work, and even the composition of the new 
UN force for which he appeals would 
hardly differ from that of the existing fotce, 
which is overwhelmingly African and Asian 

The forcibly imposed, but temporary, 
foreign military control of the Congo which 
he seeks might be by no means the worst 
solution for its troubles (a solution which 
only an African would dare to demand) ; 
and the Security Council resolution had 
already pointed in the direction of more 
forceful UN action. But unfortunately Dr 
Nkrumah has not taken the sound advice 
that he once gave to:'Mr Lumumba—to 
avoid head-on collisions. His sadly dis- 
torted accusations against the UN repre- 
sentatives in the Congo, while falling far 
short of Mr Khrushchev’s (it was symbolic 
that the Russians boycotted Mr Hammar- 
skjéld’s lunch ‘party on Monday, at which 
the president of Ghana was the guest of 
honour), reduced the already slim chances 
of his proposals finding the general support 
without which they will remain meaningless 
Much more serious canvassing will be 
needed to persuade a working majority of 
member nations to accept such sweeping 
responsibilities, agree on terms for carrying 
them out, and stick to the task through 
whatever bloodshed may follow. Mean- 
while Mr Hammarskjéld and his men have 
to make do with what they can get—and 
wait. 


AMERICA AND RUSSIA 


Soft Pursuit 
a Mr Thompson, the American 


ambassador in Moscow, was scour- 
ing Siberia for an elusive Mr Khrushchev, 
to whom he had been trying for a week to 
deliver a message from President Kennedy, 
in New York Mr Adlai Stevenson was 
working hard on the more accessible but 
no less wary Messrs Gromyko and Zorin. 
In Novosibirsk and Turtle Bay alike, the 
evident American purpose was the same: 
to preserve an international climate favour- 
able to the serious discussion of such major 
issues as disarmament. Mr Stevenson’s 
target, first in confidential talks and later in 
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the public appeal he issued on Tuesday. 
was to take all the sound and fury out of 
the United Nations Assembly session 
which was resumed that day. He suggested 
dropping from the agenda all outstanding 
items except those that the Assembly must 
take up so that the work of the UN can 
continue—-such as elections to councils, the 
financing of the Congo operation, and, if 
need be, the Congo issue itself. Most of 
the delegations in New York (apart from 
the usual few who have “ come all the way 
to town to be insulted, and are jolly well 
going to stay there till they are ”) will think 
this a remarkably attractive idea—indeed, 
one that might be extended to subsequent 
sessions. 

The sight of America’s representatives in 
coaxing pursuit of coy Russians is novel 
enough to be stimulating in itself. Adapt- 
ing Teddy Roosevelt's language, one might 
summarise their message as: “ Let us both 
walk softly for a while ; it may give us a 
chance to agree about whittling down our 
big sticks.” For Mr Khrushchev, this is 
an embarrassing approach to cope with ; 
hence his\ present coyness. He would 
obviously prefer not to be inhibited from 
brandishing his big stick in the direction 
of, say, the Congo or Mr Hammarskjold ; 
and the outspoken Soviet indignation over 
Mr Kennedy's defence plans suggests that 
the Russians feel that the President's idea 
of walking, and talking, softly without 
actually throwing his big stick away. is 
thoroughly unsporting. This indignation 
might sound less spurious if the recent 
Soviet Armed Forces Day had not provided 
timely reminders of the priority that Mr 
Khrushchev too is still giving to the nuclear 
arms race. 


PARLIAMENT 


On the Tumbrils 


Bz Houses of Parliament have been 
letting off a fine display of fireworks 
for the public entertainment this week. The 
press has obliged and joined in the fun by 
treating them as rockets, but they have in 
fact been more in the nature of squibs. In 
the Commons the Government made the in- 
evitable move to counter Labour's policy of 
obstruction and introduced the guillotine, 
although Mr Butler made full use of his 
avuncular manner to blunt its edge as much 
as possible. But Mr Gaitskell was no more 
put off by this than by the sparsely 
populated benches behind him (surely a 
curious way for the opposition to demon- 
strate its fury ?), and launched a brilliant 
attack on what he chose to regard as govern- 
ment tyranny. This required some dexterity, 
since Labour's own hands—as far as the 
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guillotine is concerned—are far from clean 
In a Bevan-like phrase Mr Gaitskell taunted 
the Government with using the guillotine 
to pacify the blood lust of their own night 
wing: “If they cannot have gunboats 
abroad, they will have guillotines at home.” 
Possibly more important than this, 
although less generally noticed, has been the 
first sign that Labour may soon be using its 
own domestic guillotine: on the head of 
Mr Konni Zilliacus, who has also enlivened 
the week by firing off a broadside on the 
national executive, which censured him for 
setting out his views on defence in a recent 
issue of the World Marxist Review, pub- 
lished in Prague. Mr Zilliacus has reserved 
his full future freedom of action. Referring 
ominously to his earlier expulsion from the 
party in 1949, he warned the party leaders 
that they will have to learn the hard way 
that 1961 is not 1949. But the point is that 
in 1949 Labour gained considerably from 
expelling Mr Zilliacus and a handful ol 
others who were then called fellow- 
travellers ; after his expulsion he stood 
against the party as a Labour Independent 
candidate in his own seat of Gateshead and 
finished bottom of the poll. Some Gait- 
skellites have long felt that another expul 
sion of Mr Zilliacus (who commands no 
personal loyalty) would be one of the best 
issues on which they could make a new 
trial of strength with the left ; it is interest 
ing that he should be egging them on 


Clumsy Cecil 


EANWHILE in the Upper louse, where 

M such modern instruments as guillo 
tines are unknown, Lord Salisbury, who 
would certainly never have survived the 
French Revolution, has taken up _ his 
ancestral club and lashed out at Mr 
Macleod. The surprising thing is not that 
he did this, but that he did it so badly. If 
Lord Salisbury’s aim is to get the Conserva- 
tive party to repudiate the Macleod- 
Macmillan policies and return to the 
Lennox-Boyd status quo of 1958, then this 
was clearly not the sort of speech to make 
Mr Macleod may or may not be “ too clever 
by half,” but Lord Salisbury was not clever 
at all. He seems to have forgotten that his 
paramount objective must be to rally the 
hard Tory centre round him, not to provide 
needless fuel for the fire-caters of the right. 
To succeed, he must articulate the deep 
anxiety felt by many Tory MPs about 
the fate of the white settlers in Rhodesia. 
Instead, the personal violence of his langu- 
age. which roused even the phlegmatic Lord 
Kilmuir to protest, is much more likely to 
drive them back into the arms of Mr 
Macleod. For the second time within three 
weeks the Colonial Secretary must be giving 
thanks for the folly of his opponents. First 
Sir Roy Welensky and now Lord Salisbury. 
by mishandling of their tactics, have 
brought comfort to their arch-cnemy. 
Perhaps Mr Macleod took up the right 
ue after all. Indulgence in his much 
espised pastime of bridge seems to impart 
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more political acumen than an expertise in 
the noble art of boxing or even a taste for 
held sports 


SOUTH AFRICAN BOYCOTT 


No Success 


I is NOW just Over a year since liberal and 

Labour-minded people started the 
attempted boycott of South African goods 
in this country. There is therefore a suffi- 
cient run of figures in the trade returns to 
see how far the boycott has worked. The 
frank answer from these figures must be 
that it has not worked at all. In the twelve 
months after February 1, 1960—roughly the 
year since the boycott campaign first swam 
into public consciousness—imports of South 
African goods into the United Kingdom 
actually rose : to £96.8 million, compared 
with {90.1 million in the preceding twelve 
months and {91.1 million in the year before 
that. One is tempted to say that this may 
be largely because most South African 
exports to Britain are not easily distinguish 
able by the ultimate consumer ; even the 
most ardent demonstrator can hardly be 
aware when his margarine is made partly 
from South African groundnuts and his 
clothes partly from South African wool 
tops. But, in fact, some of these indis 
tinguishable items—including sugar and 
wool tops—were among the few individual 
South African exports to Britain that fell 
last year. It is true that imports of South 
African wine, which are perhaps the most 
distinguishable imports of all, also fell very 
slightly (by £18,000 or about r! per cent 
in 1960 compared with 1959. But they 
were nearly £280,000 higher than in 1958 
Among other products which are generally 
distinguishable, imports of South African 
apples were some {1 million (or about 53 
per cent) higher last year than in 1999 ; 
imports of South African preserved fruit 
were {2.9 million (or 3§ per cent) higher 

Nervousness about South Africa's politi- 
cal instability after Sharpeville has caused 
some British reluctance to invest in the 
Union. The propaganda attendant upon 
the boycott campaign may have helped to 
sharpen the average Briton’s revulsion 
against Dr Verwoerd, and to bring more 
general sympathy to-those now demon- 
Strating outside Lancaster House and his 
London hotel. But on the basis of these 
figures it is not much good pretending that 
the weapon of the consumer strike has been 
a direct success, or that the spirit of radical 
protest in Britain has been proved to go 
purse-deep. 


KENYA 


Unwilling Victors 


A LITTLE too pre-occupied with their 
struggles, some African nationalists 
find it hard to accept the dulling calm of 
victory. The leaders of the Kenya African 
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National Union, the party which won the 
most seats in last month's elections to the 
legislature, are still fighting their battles 
outside the constitution, as if they were in 
a country whose political structure did not 
give Africans the predominant voice in 
government. They are apparently bound by 
their election promises not to accept cabinet 
posts while Jomo Kenyatta is still under 
restrictivn. They have cast aside the old 
anti-colonial tactic of boycott to the extent 
that they are willing to allow their newly- 
elected members to take seats in the legis- 
lature. But they did not play according to 
the new rules when they refused the 
Governor's offer of a chance to visit Mr 
Kenyatta at his place of restriction. 

The Kanu leaders have yet to learn to 
conduct themselves with the (sometimes 
frustrating) restraint imposed by a constitu- 
tion that promises freedom. It is important 
to understand why this is so, for the worst 
thing that could happen would be for the 
most pessimistic of Kenyans to feel that 
their fears are coming true now that the 
election is over. The new constitution has 
ended government by a combination of 
officials and European politicians. Instead, 
it sets out to fill the gap between the old 
Kenya and the independent country to 
come, by creating a coalition between 
African politicians and, if necessary, com- 
pensating white liberals. Strong reserve 
powers are held by the governor, in case 
of breakdown. The machine is no longer 
designed to keep the Africans out of power 
it is designed to advance them to power, 
and to reconcile the Europeans. It is slow 
and may sometimes be irritating, but that 
is no reason for politicians to refuse to work 
it. The Europeans, who knew in advance 
that the system would drown the voice of 
the majority of them, did not boycott the 
elections ; nor are the few right-wing mem- 
bers who have got through the net planning 
to stay away from the seats they have won 

Until Kanu joins wholeheartedly in the 
working of the new constitution, it will 
appear to doubt its own ability to do so 
That is what Mr Gichuru and Mr Mboya— 
whose moderate voices are only just enough 
to keep down the more excited men—must 
tell their followers. it will take time for 
Kanu to achieve unity: but the fact that it 
has kept cool since the elections is a sign 
that it may yet do so. Until then the opposi- 
tion African Party, the Kenye African 
Democratic Union, may have to >-: called 
on to form a government—although its 
leader, Mr Ngala (who saw Kenyatta on 
Wednesday), says that Kadu expects Kanu 
to take up the reins, 


NORTH AFRICA 


Boojum ? 


AS President Bourguiba read The 
Hunting of the Snark recently ? He 
has been pursuing and ing the snark 
of peace in Algeria. with smiles and hope, 
though perhaps not soap and forks, most 
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diligently, and his repeated assertions that 
“the next few days” will being remarkable 
events, have recalled the BelJman’s “ What 
} tell you three times is true.” Such a deter- 
mined disregard of unpleasant possibilities 
is also one of General de Gaulle’s most con- 
spicuous traits—perhaps an encouraging 
thought in view of the French president's 
proved political skill: but the gaullist 
example is not the only conceivable ex- 
planation. According to one report it was 
agreed by Mr Bourguiba, Mr Ferhat Abbas 
and the new king of Morocco, when they 
met after the Rambouillet talks, that “ the 
Bourguiba peace plan ” should have a time- 
Jimit within which it had to succeed. And 
the Tunisians haye undoubtedly sought by 
skilful publicity to force a fast pace upon 
both the general and the suspicious rebels 
haming them, as it were, into agreeing. The 
ever-hopeful Mr Masmoudi’s latest state- 
ments, though they do confirm the 
rumour that secret contacts have already 
been made between the French and the 
(sPRA (provisional Algerian government), 

hould undoubtedly be read in this light. 
The “spirit of Rambouillet ” which Mr 
Masmoudi invokes—perhaps unfortunately, 
n view of what happened to the “ Camp 
David spint "—has yet to produce concrete 
results. An ‘embarrassed tribunal has 
acquitted the defendants in the dock at the 
barricades trial, and condemned those in 
flight. Otherwise nothing has happened ; 
Mr Ben Bella is still in prison, the war goes 
on, and so do outrages in Algiers. Crystal- 
gazers are reduced to interpreting the con- 
flicting staternents put out by the French, 
Algerians end Tumisians and to wondering 
of the rebellion remain dis- 
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persed between Rabat, Tunis and Cairo, or 
what the coming and going of French 
officials between Paris and North Africa 
means. Meanwhile hitherto remote pro- 
blems are becoming unpleasantly prominent. 
Quite apart from the wholly obscure out- 
look for both the French army and the 
European settlers, Morocco may fall out 
with an independent Algeria over the 
Sahara, or may suffer internal political 
collapse. President Nasser is not expected 
to like President Bourguiba's tentative 
formula for a union of the Maghreb. 
President Bourguiba, reflecting on these 
things, has every reason to hope that his 
snark does not turn out to be a boojum. If 
his peace plan fails, apart from other 
disastrous consequences, he himself might 
even van wav, and never be met with 


agai! 


ARMY RECRLITING 


Making Do 


R PROFUMO has produced a modest 
M but sensible—new recruiung plan to 
try to fill his blank files before being pushed 
to more complicated and costly shifts 
Despite the calamitous fal] of 8) per cent 
in recruiting last year, there is apparently 
a good deal of official optimism that some- 
thing like the 165,000 minimum figure for 
the army will be reached by the end of 
1962, and that it may creep up towards the 
required 180,000 thereafter. Mr Profumo 
may, however, have attached rather too 
much importance to the 18 per cent im- 
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provement in those areas where a special 
effort has already been made : he will need 
all this if he is going to pull through, and 
thereby repulse the claims of selective 
service that some (although by no means 
all) of his military backbenchers have taken 
up. It is a sensible first step to offer back 
pay as regulars to attract some of the 
remaining national servicemen to stay on in 
the technical and rear echelon jobs that are 
the army's real problem ; but the average 
cash bounty concerned may be under {100 
per man. There may yet be something to 
be said for an even more generous allotment 
to certain essential tradesmen, invidious 
though this may seem to the other regulars 
Where the army is in permanent competi- 
tion with civilian life for its skilled special 
ists a fully competitive rate for the job 1 
ikely to have to become the rule 

Much less is being said in favour of 
selective service now than a week ago 
Statisucal arguments about its wastefulne 
have been passed down—to backbenchers 
and others—from on high. The non-startet 
now being canvassed among some Tories 
is the idea of forming a Commonwealth 
foreign legion. Where it would come from 
is anyone's gucss since almost all the 
Commonwealth countries have their own 
problems. Beyond the Gurkhas (who are 
not, in fact, Commonwealth members) the 
West Indians are the only candidates, It is 
doubtful, to say the least, whether a West 
Indian government would welcome _ this 
kind of solution to its unemployment 
problem. If the army still needs an extra 
5.000 men from somewhere by the end of 
next year it might take a harder look at 
some of its present Overseas garrisons, of 
hand over the job of policing in some far- 
flung stations to the marines. It will also— 
as Mr Profumo agreed—have to struggle 
continuously to make itself far more attrac- 
tive to the prospective recruit. There ts a 
great deal of furbishing up that can stll be 


done 


LEAVING SCHOOL 


The Next Step 


B’ deciding to implement the Crowther 
report's recommendation to reduce 
the number of school-leaving dates to two 
—at Easter and in July—Sir ‘David Eccles 
is on sound educational ground The 
present proporuon of  fifteen-year-olds 
leaving at Christmas serves to disrupt the 
fourth-year class in every secondary modern 
school. Although the tendency to stay on 
for a further year is, encouragingly. 
growing faster than the Ministry originally 
expected, teachers of all such classes will 
heave a sigh of relief when the change 
begins in the 1963-64. school year. The 
fact that the “ bulge ” will then be past its 
peak should reduce the employment dith- 
culties that would otherwise arise from con- 
centrating school leaving on two dates of 
the year. Sir David has also been prompted 
to stay his hand until 1963-64 by the staff 
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problems of the year of intermission 
(1962-63) when prospective teachers will 
start staying on for an extra year at the 
teachc: training colleges. 

Easter will thus become the main leaving 
date for all those attaining their fifteenth 
birthday between September and the start 
of the summer term. Ideally, the next step 
should be to concentrate on a single school- 
leaving date, as the Crowther committee 
originally wanted. A new plea should now 
be added about the form this step should 
take : for the sake of staggered holidays for 
the country as a whole, this leaving date 
should fall at the close of a new sort of 
summer term that ends in early or mid-June 

The arguments for bringing the summer 
term as far forward as possible (by shorten 
ming the Christmas and Easter vacations) are 
increasingly compelling. A new one arises 
from the increased opportunity for teachers 
to serve a double and profitable duty by 
taking vacation posts in the overseas 
“Commonwealth. As a small straw in the 
wind, there have been more than 2,000 
inquiries for §§ summer vacation posts 
advertised in Nigeria this year. This pilot 

cheme deserves to be followed up vigor 
susly Phe African members of the 
Commonwealth are asking for all the edu 
ional help they can be given. If Britain 
nnot afford to send full-time teachers 
as there 1s a great deal to be said for 

vising the school calendar at hon to 


1 New Start? 


wnal pla for Malta 
Mr Macleod on Wed 
hould suit the British 
and ought equally to 
of the Maltese them 
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selves. Whether or not the Maltese parties 
will agree is another matter: it is to be 
hoped that they will not decide to boycott 
the elections. One advantage in Malta 3s 
that its electorate is mature enough for its 
nationalism to suffer from far greater 
internal misgivings than any African 
nationalist would ever dare to admit to. 
The degree of educational development in 
the island has heightened the appreciation 
of the economic predicament that full inde 
pendence would automatically bring about 

The future Maltese government is offered 
virtually full responsibility for internal 
affairs, and same G@fcurrent powers over 
foreign policy and defence. It may be that 
Britain can afford to go further in this latter 
field as Malta’s strategic value diminishes 
There is certainly no reason to risk a 
Cyprus situation developing for the sake 
of this issue alone. Mr Mintoff will be 
infuriated by the provision making the 
police directly responsible to the governor, 
at least for the time beimg : but, in the light 
of the Blood commissjon’s findings on the 
past misuse of the police as a party instru 
ment, this is a provisson on which Mr 
Macleod is night to insist 

The most disturbing aspect of the com- 
mission's report is its criticism of the lack 
of moral courage displayed by the opponents 
of the Maltese Labour party, who seem to 
prefer the continuance of the governor 
direct rule to the pains of resuming an 
active political life. This is because they 
ire afraid that elections would bring Mr 
Mintoff back into the pryme ministership 
and back on the rampage But the 
public demonstrations against Mr Muntoft 
begin 


again 


that t m atholic church 1s 


tO Organise suggest that even the 
Maltese Labour party would now be wise 


ning 


to take into account the existence of an 
opposiuon (and therefore presumably also 
1 floating) vote Even so, it as doubtful 


whether there will be much politcal mileags 
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for responsible leadership in the new con- 
sutuuion untl the problem of trade union 
bossism in Malta is solved. That, in turn, 
partly depends on whether the economic 
future of the dockyard can be seen to have 
got on a sound basis—which is a very big 
Proviso 


NEW GUINEA 
Self-rule or War? 


Za Dutch parliament was studying a 
ten-year plan to prepare western New 
Guinea for self-determination while, in 
Jakarta, the instruments of ratification of 
the new Sovict-Indonesian arms deal were 
being exchanged. As if to draw attention 
to the connection between the two event: 
the chief of stafl of the Indonesian air force 
General Suryadarma, said at the week-end 
that Indonesia must be prepared to meet 
Dutch “ military provocations.” 

It as fair, but not very comforting, to add 
that the general was commenting, not on the 
plan for self-determinauon, but on a Dutch 
report that roads, ports and thirty airfields 
were to be built in New Guinea. References 


AUSTRALIA 


to * Dutch provocations ” are frequent, just 
now, in Indonesian speeches. These are 
held to jusufy the massive purchases of 
arms from Russia and elsewhere Truc 
Holland has been reinforcing its garrison in 
New Guinea, but it is hard to regard such 
measures as anything but defensive : an 
Indonesian attack on the territory would be 
far less surprising than a Dutch attack on 
Indonesia 

The new Dutch plan ts a bold conception 
that might succeed if i could be applied 
without Indonesian interference. It would 
have stood a better chance, however, had it 
been launched some years ago. It provides 
for accelerated educational and economic 
development and for increasing native par 
ticipation in the administration from the 
present §2 per cent to 9§ per cent by 1970 
Phere is no conflict between this pro 
gramme and the gencral trend im_ the 
Australian-adounistered castern part of the 
island, . indeed, both Holland and Australia 
eem ‘to be working towards fulfilment of 
their joint plan, announced in November 
ultimate — self-determination 
throughout New Guinea. Mr Menzies, the 
Australian prime minister, has yust reminded 
the Commonwealth conference that his 
country 1s committed to this principle 

There can be little confidence, however, 
that the Dutch will be able to see the pro- 
gramme through. Last month, the Indo- 
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nesians refused to take cognisance of a 
Dutch note, delivered by the British 
ambassador, which proposed the despatch 
of a United Nations fact-finding commission 
to New Guinea. Since then, Dr Subandrio, 
the Indonesian foreign minister, has re- 
marked that Indonesia will not recegnise 
any UN mission sent to New Guinea on 
Dutch initiative. He added that UN media- 
tion would be acceptable, but only on the 
understanding that control over west Irian 
was transferred to Indonesia within a year 
or two. This condition, however, is clearly 
unacceptable to the present Dutch govern- 
ment. 


FRANCE 


Comradely Discipline 


ORE, he says, in sorrow than in anger, 

M. Maurice Thorez, after prayer- 
fully wrestling with them for their souls, 
or at least for a complete recantation and 
confession of error, has disciplined two 
dissident members of the central committee 
of the French Communist Party, MM 
Servin and Casanova, by removing them 
both from the political bureau and M 
Servin from his post as secretary to the 
central committee. The sentence may look 
severe, but, compared to the rollicking 
purges of earlier days,‘is mild. Both men 
continue to be members of the central com- 
mittee at least until the next party congress 
in May, and M. Thorez even remarked 
that private members of the party can dis- 
agree with policy as much as they like: 
dissidence is only forbidden to members of 
the party executive. 

This liberalism reflects no change of 
heart in M. Thorez. It is, rather, one more 
sign of the difficulty, not to say bewilder- 
ment, that the French communists find 
themselves in under the gaullist regime, 
and which also underlies the doctrinal dis- 
pute between MM. Servin and Casanova 
and the rest of the party leadership. 
Rescued from the toils of the sub-marxist 
jargon in which it has been debated, the 
question at issue is what the communist 
attitude to the Fifth Republic ought to be 
Neither side doubts that General de Gaulle 
is\the tool of big business, and his regime 
an instrument of capitalist oppression ; but 
the party leadership holds that the chief 
fascist threat is to be found in the govern- 
ment, incarnate in the person of the Presi- 
dent, while the opposition holds that the 
“ultras” are the real threat 

The quarrel, which has been simmering 
since 1958, came to a head at the time of 
the January referendum, when the party 
leadership advised its followers to vote non 
M. Casanova declined to apply this instruc- 
tion within the Peace Movement, a front 
organisation, on the ground that it would 
alienate the socialists and some non- 
political fellow-travellers. M. Thorez has 
also rebuked another comrade, M. Kriegel- 
Valrimont, for accusing the French party 
of lack of conformity to the policy of the 
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2oth Soviet party congress of 1956. 
Stalinism is out of favour in the inter- 
national communist movement; and M. 
Thorez, though a good Stalinist himself, 
is well aware that to pursue this quarrel 
further might make serious trouble for him ; 
M. Servin is popular within the party 
machine. So, aping Bottom, he is roaring 


like any sucking-dove for the time being. 


Crooked House 


Ee first arrests in the financial scandal 
now competing for space in the Parisian 
press with the Peugeot kidnapping and 
Algeria followed on a sustained campaign 
by Le Canard Enchainé, the satirical weekly, 
against the government, and particularly 
against M. Sudreau, the housing minister. 
The details of the swindle that have already 
emerged make it clear that Le Canard was 
quite right in the importance it attached to 
the affare, which is of a type all too familiar 
to the French since the Panama scandals of 
seventy years ago. 

It is a common practice in France for 
companies to be formed for the erection of 
blocks of flats, obtaining their capital by 
selling the flats in advance to subscribers 
In the present case one such company, the 
Comptor National de Logement, took the 
money, but spent comparatively little of it 
on building. Last November the company 
collapsed, leaving behind it some seventeen 
hundred. subscribers unhoused and debts 
of at least 800 million old francs, for which 
the subscribers may be liable. The direc- 
tors, four of whom have been arrested so 
far, are alleged to have used their position 
and the funds available to them to give 
themselves the best flats, to buy themselves 
chateaux in the country and town houses 
in Paris, to take very handsome profits on 
all the purchases of materials and land, and 
to spend the subscribers’ funds on political 
purposes, such as giving 33 million old 
francs to a newspaper belonging to a 
gaullist deputy 

The government has been slow to act— 
it appears to have first suspected that some- 
thing was wrong in 19§8——and discreditable 
reasons have been put forward to explain 
why. It alleges that the reason was its wish 


OVERSEAS 0 
STUDENTS IN THE |°"* 
UNITED KINGDOM 40 


There are far more 
students from abroad inthe 30 
United Kingdom (relative 
to the population) than in 
any other country. The 
British Council estimates 
that in the last academic 
year there were 47,520 
attending courses of longer 
than six months of whom 
30,880 came from Common- 
wealth countries. 
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to save the investors from ruin, and one of 
its unsuccessful attempts to do this, by 
bringing in the Rothschild financial group, 
has come to light. But it is now acting with 
great vigour, and is committed to eres 
as much as possible from the wreck, as we 
as bringing the malefacte.s to justice, St 
have been taken to bring M. Paul Haag, t 
—— to trial, though he is protected 
‘or a time by his status as an ex-prefect: 
for it was largely his reputation that made it 
so easy for the CNL, with its official- 
sounding name, to obtain subscriptions. 
The government is also committed to intro- 
ducing new legislation to protect would-be 
subscribers to building schemes, and to 
control speculators more tightly. 


YORKSHIRE MINERS 
Nearly Over? 


ie Yorkshire pit strike appears to be 
as good as over : on Thursday morning 
only 19,700 men were still on strike at 13 
mines, compared with a peak of §5,000 men 
at §§ pits last weck. The trouble remained 
firmly confined to the Yorkshire area, 
despite rumours of attempts to spread it 
over into Durham. It led to the carrying 
of coals to Scarborough, where the first 
collier since 1935 docked on Monday, 
bringing house-coal for the inhabitants of 
the region which is Britain's foremost pro- 
ducer of this grade. The aim of swingin 

the local miners’ leaders to the political tett 
seems thus to have failed, at least for the 
time being. It is worth noting that even 
though local communists were bchind 
many of the troubles, Mr Paynter, the com- 
munist general secretary of the National 
Union of Mineworkers, has acted with 
perfect propriety in urging the men to 
return to work in order to allow the union 
to carry On its wage negotiations with the 
Coal Board. 

The early response to the strike was due 
in the first instance to the miners’ tradi- 
tional solidarity, which has always led them 
to down tools first and think later ; as always 
industrial conservatism was political com- 
munism’s ally. Unfortunately the men’s 
attitude to the mechanisation of the pits is 
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just as outdated as their attitude to the 
strike weapon. This will be Mr Robens’s 
biggest headache in 1961, when the board 
has plans to step up the proportion of coal 
won by machinery from 40 to §0 per cent. 
Mr Robens told a group of Labour mem- 
bers of Parliament on Tuesday night that 
“only a small proportion” of the new 
power-loading machinery is used for more 
than one shift a day, and Yorkshire is one 
of the worst areas in this respect: in 1960 
only 34 per cent of the coal mined in the 
area was worked by machines, compared 
with 63 per cent in the progressive East 
Midlands coalfield. Some tough struggles 
may lic ahead in persuading the men to 
co-operate in the use of the newest 
machines introduced by the Coal Board 
which—because they no longer break up 
coal and make it unfit for houschold use— 
are much more suitable for use in Yorkshire 
than the older models. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


A National Scheme? 


ust how much has to be done in the 
J next three years if Sir David -Eccles’s 
plans for technical education are going 
to get off the ground becomes steadily more 
apparent with each report that rolls into his 
ministry. The Central Advisory Council for 
Wales, in a report published on March 3rd, 
has bravely called for a national craft 
apprenticeship system to be run by the 
Ministry of Education. The council has 
been impelled to put this awkward ball into 
the minister’s court by what it calls the 
“very disappointing ” attitude it has met 
in industry for anything beyond the present 
day-release system. Day-release figures 
have, in fact, trebled in Wales since 1947. 
but industry is still reluctant to release its 
brighter employees for advanced full-time 
or sandwich courses. 

This problem is by no means confined 
to the Welsh. In too many parts of the 
country—Scotland is a particular defaulter 
—even day-release for apprentices is still a 
hard-won privilege. The pilot Government 
training centres set up last year have 
attracted only half the initial intake of 300 
first-year apprentices that was expected. It 
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is evident that local education authorities 
will have to secure far more co-operation 
from industry if the problems, and oppor- 
tunities, presented by the “ bulge ” leaving 
the schools from now until 1963 are to be 
tackled as they should. The alternative 
to a sustained national programme for 
industrial training can only be long lines of 
untrained school leavers at the employment 
exchanges—and a continuing shortage of 
skilled workers throughout British industry. 
Higher up the scale, Sir David showed a 
proper pride last week in the development 
of technological training outside the univer- 
sities when he visited the Battersea College 
of Advanced Technology. The CATs are 
making their mark. But even here the 
figures are not as encouraging as they ought 
to be. Of the 94,000 young people in 
further technical education beyond “A” 
level, one-third are still at the night school 
grind and only 24,000 are following full- 
time and advanced courses. At the same 
time, more than 200 university places in 
technology went unfilled last year 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Budget this year will be presented 
on Monday, April 17th. This is a week later 
than expected, because the Prime Minister 
has extended his visit to the United States 
and Canada 


Mr Marples, the Minister of Transport. 
told the House of Commons on Wednesday 
that he would like to see all néw cars pro- 
vided with anchorage points for seat belts 
when they were made, and that the Ministry 
had begun talks with the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders to see if this 
could be done. The recent growth in the 
demand for safety belts has encouraged 
makers to go ahead with such plans them- 
selves ; though it is not difficult to provide 
attachments after a car has been built, it 
does cost about {1 more. Structural 
alterations are not often needed, but a 
maker can only provide attachments for one 
type of belt. Rootes has been fitting attach- 
ment points to suit the Britax diagonal belt 
for three months now, and Standard- 
Triumph has just begun to do so; Vauxhall 
has nearly completed plans to fit anchorages 
and offer belts as approved accessories and 
the British Motor Corporation has similar 
plans. Ford, which offered belts as acces- 
sories five years ago but dropped them 
because demand was so low, hopes to re- 
introduce them soon as an approved extra. 


. 


Correction.—The prophet and founder of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (the Mormons) was Joseph Smith— 
not John Smith, as incorrectly stated on 


page 843 of last week's issue of The 
Economist. 
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HOME REPORT | 


3. Tide E eal 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


S URVEYING, with anxious detachment, the 
rout of the Holy Loch coracles last 
week, a senior officer of the Proteus let fall 
the devoutest wish of the entire First Polaris 
marine Squadron. “In three or four 
nths.” he said in optative self-com 

ll just be part of the land 

s improbable. Even under 

~s of March at the Tail of 

eus and her first supply 

{ e, are too bulkily purpose 

missed by the eye, and their 

> to be by-passed by the 

the floating dock arrives 

squadron is built up, 

eighteen from the 

to ten nuclear submarines the 


will not have the remotest chance 


months, 


ting an air of normality again 
}~nuclear came off 
last weekend in a vigorous pub 
partly through their aquatic 
Just couped over, they were,” 
n elderly Labour sympathise: 
yar that lunchtume, “* thev 
* but chiefly through the 
subtle and determined 
ration by the Americans 
local authorities in the 
Nothing that Mr Emrys 
drenched Glaswegian 
did last Saturday has been 
the publicity stills of the 
in-arm with the flattered, 
Argvlishire 
its strongest champions 


Cowal coast where it is moored 


protesters 


hers of 


rotean Prospect 


To the predominantly Tory retired business- 
men and shopkeepers living in the bunga- 
lows and stone-built Wetorian villas between 
Dunoon and Blairmore the Americans are 
doing a necessary job: the doubters have 
only to read their Glasgow Herald ‘in the 
morning to be reassured 

Ihe chief danger is, in fact, that the 
Proteus will bring too much loose money 
into a genteel and largely fixed-income 
neighbourhood. It has already inflated 
prices in Dunoon, a seaside resort that, for 
the Clyde, cultivates a sternly raffish air and 
plainly intends to make the most of its off- 
season opportunities “Go home, weir- 
dies,” is a cry that the local schoolchildren 
have picked up with fervent parental en 
couragement.) Dunoon is now the envy of 
its rivals: when the Royal Navy’s submarine 
depot ship at Rothesay, another resort down 
the firth, was moved to the Gareloch a year 
or so ago the local council was up in arms 
demanding a new light industry in com- 
pensation. When two hundred American 
families have settled in at Dunoon later this 
year property values are going to soar 

The demonstrative opposition to the 
Proteus lies across the firth in Greenock, 
Port Glasgow and the shipyard towns of the 
lower Clyde, backed up by the anu-Gaitskel 
lite socialism of Glasgow and its hinterland 
Phe anti-Polaris agitation is now the most 
effective rallying point of Mr Gaitskeli’s 
internal opposition in Scotland, which, with 
its pacifist overtones, has been enough to 
up the balance inside the Glasgow Labour 
party and the Scottish trade union leader 
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ship. (Even so, a student protest march by 
torchlight in Glasgow last Friday night 
failed to get more than a hundred demon- 
strators.) The Proteus would have a better 
chance of being accepted as a necessary evil 
if it were not plumb in the centre of this 
political squabble, which the left wing means 
to keep going. But the Americans will only 
get the advance guards of successive main 
land demonstrations: the British Railways 
ferries cannot transport much more than 
1,.§00 people across the firth for a Saturday 
afternoon march, and it is a long, dréary 
way round to the Holy Loch by car 


NTELLECTUALLY, the deepest impact has 

been on the Church of Scotland. By no 
means every kirk sermon last Sunday 
referred to the perils of nuclear arma- 
ments, but a substantial section of the 
church has come to feel increasing concern 
over its spiritual responsibility to voice an 
opimon. Although the commission of the 
General Assembly recognised the necessity 
of Polaris missiles last month, the minority, 
centring on the Very Rev. Dr George 
MacLeod and his socially-conscious follow- 
ing but including some previously establish- 
ment-minded names, will take the campaign 
further. Since the General Assembly has 
already found itself in a political controversy 
over Nyasaland, there may be some reluct- 
ance among the fathers and brethren to get 
involved again this year, but it may be 
thought that a church that is prepared to 
face up to the moral issues is a healthy one. 
It will be on the progress of this debate, as 
much as on that inside the Labour party, 
that the resolution of Scottish misgivings 
about the Proteus will chiefly depend. 
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The New Bible 


HE dispute between the Queen's Printers 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode) and the Oxford 
and Cambridge University presses over the 
right to print the New English Bible raises 
some fascinating questions of history and 
law. Nor are the financial stakes negli- 
gible since 500,000 copies of the new New 
Testament are due to be released next week. 
The right to print the bible in England 
was conferred on the Eyre family by letters 
patent in the seventeenth century, but “ by 
privilege ” a similar right is enjoyed by the 
presses of the ancient universities. By usage, 
the exercise of these rights has been limited 
to versions generally in use in the Church 
of England and other protestant churches, 
a self-limitation rendered more piquant by 
the fact that the Eyre family is now Roman 
Catholic. The ancient universities declined 
to allow Eyre and Spottiswoode to co- 
operate in the new venture and the point at 
issue is whether by doing so they have 
encroached on their concurrent right. to 
print. This in turn depends upon whether 
the New English Bible is sufficiently author- 
ised to bring it within the original patent. 
Strictly speaking, only Parliament can 
authorise a bible for legal use in England 
and the only bible so approved is the 
Coverdale bible of 1539 under a statute of 
Henry VIII. The “ Authorised” Version 
of 1611 is not legally sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. “ Authorised” then can only mean 
authorised by usage, but can this apply to 
a new version of the bible which ts not yet 
in use ? Eyre and Spottiswoode maintain 
that it can, since the new version has been 
recommended by the Bishop of Winchester, 
chairman of the Joint Committee of British 
Churches, by the Archbishop-designate of 
York, and is to be used (somewhat tact- 
lessly) at this year’s service at Westminster 
Abbey to commemorate the 3sgo0th anni- 
versary of the Authorised Version. A weak- 
ness in the Queen’s Printers’ case is that 
they made no effort to participate in the 
Revised Version, published by the uni- 
versities at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Eyre and Spottiswoode can challenge 
the universities’ exclusive right, by printing 
the new version themselves or by injunct- 
ing the universities from doing so. 

In refusing even to consult with Eyre and 
Spottiswoode the university presses have 
certainly been somewhat high handed, but 
rancorous disputes between the three 
presses go back to the Elizabethan system 
of episcopally licensing books, introduced 
into England after the Reformation. In 
1631 Cambridge University and the King’s 
printers fell out over the printing of “ the 
wicked bible.” This bible had been pro- 
duced by the King’s Printers, Barker and 
Lucas, and included many errors, the most 
scandalous of which was their revised ver- 
sion of the fifth commandment which they 
improved to “Thou shalt commit adultery.” 
The culprits were heavily fined. The 
present re ry it is to be hoped, will have 
a less painful ending. 


Harvest in the Mud 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN EAST ANGLIA 


HE East Anglian sugar factories have 

just taken in the last of the heaviest 
sugar beet crop in their history. Norfolk 
and Suffolk grow 158,000 of England's 
421,500 acres of sugar beet, and this year 
their average yield has been about 18 tons 
an acre: growers for the Ipswich factory 
have set up a new national record of 
19.7§ tons. The factories have never been 
at work so late into the new year. 

This high yield of sugar beet may be 
some compensation for what has otherwise 
been a pestilential season. After a spring 
drought, and a late and difficult corn 
harvest, the unrelenting rain made it im- 
possible to prepare a seed bed for anything 
like the normal acreage of wheat, which is 
a winter-sown crop. The alternative is to 
drill barley now, when the sodden land is 
at last drying out. The cultivation of fine 
malting barley is the speciality of East 
Anglia’s arable farmers, but no one knows 
what will become of the probable excess of 
barley next harvest. 

Besides this, the wet harvest was fol- 
lowed by an epidemic of fowl pest, which 
is still not completely under control. In 
Norfolk, the worst infected county and 
also one of the chief centres of the mass- 


Even the sugar beet has been painfully 
harvested from the mud, which has been 
so adhesive that one-fifth of the loads 
delivered to the factories consisted of soil. 
The farmers are ruefully refiecting that 
this means a big increase in their transport 
costs, and a considerable loss of fertile top 
soil from their fields. Moreover, the sugar 
content of the beet (about 15 per cent of 
the weight) is low for lack of sunshine. 


= back-breaking but remunerative toil 
of the sugar beet crop has become 
part of the very rhythm of the East 
Anglian farming year: “ Knockin’ an’ 
toppin’, knockin’ an’ toppin’, all in 
the mud an’ sluss! ” as the stoical farm 
labourer puts it. It is an odd reflection 
that—although some experiments had 
been made with it early in the nineteenth 
century—sugar beet was regarded as a new 
crop in England only fifty years ago, when 
two Norfolk farmers grew 800 tons of it 
for a Dutch factory. Onlookers were 
puzzled to identify the white, parsnip-like 
roots when they were shipped from 
‘Yarmouth in the autumn of 1910. Two 
years later the first British beet sugar 
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Knockin’ and toppin’, all in the mud an’ sluss 


production of broiler chickens and turkeys, 
there have been 600 outbreaks, which have 
caused the destruction of 1} million birds 
—about a third of the counry’s poultry. 
Norfolk has also been the chief sufferer in 
one of the most virulent epidemics of foot- 
and-mouth disease that East Anglia has 
had. Norfolk and Suffolk together had 93 
outbreaks, and lost 5,768 cattle, 633 sheep 
and 5,669 pigs. It looks almost as if this 
wet and comparatively mild winter has 
favoured the spread of infection. But— 
particularly as regards fow! pest—the older 
farming generation is more inclined to 
blame the highly concentrated and semi- 
industrialised methods of stock rearing, 
which are said both to promote infection 
and lower resistance to it. 


factory was built, with Dutch capital, 
beside the river Yare at Cantley. 

Sugar beet was invaluable in the worst 
days of the last war when it supplied the 
whole of Britain’s domestic ration; and it 
still yields a quarter of the sugar supply 
of the most sweet-toothed nation in the 
world. To the townsman—secing the 
lines of sack-aproned figures at work in 
the winter rain, and the mounds of dirty- 
white roots stacked by the roadside—sugar 
beet is the least glamorous of crops. To 
the countryman it is the most laborious: 
machines have not taken all the back-ache 
out of it. But it remains of fundamental 
importance in the new, highly mechanised 
and partly industrialised farming system 
that East Anglia now boasts. 





Down Among 
the Sloughmen 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


— is a long, thin, industrial town 
(in the very tail of the long, thin county 
of Buckinghamshire) on the circumference 
of Greater London. Six miles long, two 
broad, stripped along the Great West Road, 
there can be few more dispiriting places in 
Britain. Its pallid peri-urban sameness, its 
air of routine desolation, its hopeless, snuff- 
ling, dribbling-mackintoshed population 
seen on the bleakest of Slough days recall 
the famous invocation of the most deter- 
mined of small town lovers: 


Come, friendly bombs, and fall on Slough; 
Destroy it quite completely now. 

There isn’t room to graze a cow; 
Swarm over, Death, and finish Slough. 


wrote Betjeman of this unique monument 
to joylessness. 

Perhaps in retribution for the original sin 

of ugliness, Slough is also uniquely afflicted : 
in its twelve square miles occurs every sort 
and description of road traffic disease; and 
he motorist, unable to avoid the contagion, 
would not disagree with the municipal 
official who said, proudly: “ You'd probably 
have to amalgamate four or five other towns 
to get the same sort of problems as we've 
got in Slough.” Yes, indeed. Its narrow 
High Street forms part of the Great West 
Road ; its industrial estate and its residential 
areas lie on either side of that road ; it 
suffers peak periods which London itself 
might envy ; it is thronged at all times with 
motor cars, lorries, coaches, buses, prams, 
pedestrians, a seeming infinity of bicycles. 
It has everything. 

The coincidence of the siting of the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search’s road research laboratories nearby 
can have been only the final factor in the 
Ministry of Transport’s decision in 19§§ to 
make Slough the scene of a two-year experi- 
ment to “ discover whether, and by what 

he number of road casualties may be 


of the 

stry, th 

Re 1d 

wWorarory 

of Information, and the 

ciety for the Prevention of Acci 

The broth concocted by these many 

cooks was an alphabet soup: the Three 

E’s—Education (with which is to be read 
propaganda), Enforcement, Engineering. 

lhe initial report on the campaign was 

issued with commendable haste in August, 

1957 ; and a furcher report, assessing the 

follow-up value of the campaign, was 

promised “in two or three years,” but has 

“not been got round to” yet. 


~ 


they found their local news 


Under Education fall posters (“ Make 
Slough the Safety Town”), brochures 
(“ We are proud of our town. Please make 
it safe for us”), drip mats, stickers (shop 
window and correspondence), bookmarks, 
calendars, counter display cards, printed 
adhesive tape, slogans on the fly of library 
books, records, slides in cinemas, roadside 
warnings and a monthly news-sheet. When 
pers carrying 
on where these aids left off, no one could 
have blamed the people of Slough if they 
had protested that they were heartily sick 
of the whole thing. But apart from a spate 
of reporting the most trivial accidents (bus 
conductor bruised thigh when bus started 
jerkily ; man suffered scratch on torn mud- 
guard), they did not seem to resent it. They 
were asked to have their cars tested (the 
idea has flowered), advised which way their 
children should go to school, offeréd courses 
to refresh their driving, invited to compete 
in rallies, badgered, bullied, brow-beaten 
and bewildered by a ceaseless stream of 
information and exhortation. But they did 
not rise in revolt. 

Enforcement meant the police, who in 
their turn warned, reported, prosecuted, 
stopped, started, chased, counted, loud- 
hailed, campaigned against unleashed dogs 
—and still found time (the hours are longer 
in Slough) to pursue their normal duties. 

Engineering meant everything from the 
re-upholstery of some corners and round- 
abouts to a full-scale system of phased traffic 
lights, limiting motor cars to 30 mph over a 
two-and-a-half-mile stretch no matter how 
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fast they chose to go between lights. Signs 
galore went up—and down, on the road 
surface. Turn left, turn right, stop, yield, 
no waiting, no loading, make Slough the 
safety town, slow, 30, 40, no overtaking, 
lights set for 25 to 30 mph. Yield, indeed. 


ae effect, which should have been salu- 
tary, was only mildly encouraging. 
Between April, 1955, and March, 1957, 
serious and fatal accidents taken together 
dropped by 10 per cent in conditions of 
increasing traffic and population. But of 
these, fatal accidents rose in number from 
11 in 19§3-§§ to 13 during the two years of 
the experiment. Slight accidents (perhaps 
because of the spate of reporting) rose by a 
remarkable 24 per cent. 

The hangover from the experiment— 
signs, little notices on lampposts, linked 
lights, total ban on dogs off the lead, bar- 
riers, double yellow lines \indicating heaven 
knows what to the uninitiated—is there yet, 
treated, on the whole, with amiably familiar 
contempt by Sloughmen. Things of value 
remain, such as the bays which take buses 
off the carriageway when they are stopped. 

But the experiment is largely forgotten. 
It has not succeeded: in the past two years, 
24 people have died on the roads in Slough. 
In the centre of the town, on a post 25 foot 
high—to avoid distracting drivers—is a 
beacon of two lights, one red, one green. 
When the green one shines, there has been 
no fatal accident in Slough for a week. Early 
last week, on a day of dirty rain from a 
solemn sky, the beacon shone red. 


over, Death... .° 
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FEDERATION OF - 
INDUSTRIES 


196] 


MAN WILL ALWAYS NEED LIGHT 


Light. Enlightenment. Health. Energy. For all time these will be basic needs of 

all men. Philips, in their philosophical moments, regard themselves as people who 
satisfy such abstract needs. Better, they believe, to aim at a lasting demand than a 
transient means of fulfilling it. Within these limits Philips find limitless scope. 

Their development moves from lamps through radios, through particle accelerators 
to semi-conductor devices that should take care of the next fifty years. This facility 
for mecting current needs while developing future techniques grows out of federation: 
specialist divisions probe ahead, turning ideas into practical propositions; 

Philips companies in 58 lands market these propositions, in turn propose others and 
provide a universal service. Their common aim: to bring the untiring and 
unbounded resources of electronics to the service of mankind. 
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LIGHT 

ELECTRON TUBES 
COMPONENTS & MATERIALS 
X-RAY EQUIPMENT 

RADIO, GRAMOPHONES, 
TELEVISION 

DOMESTIC APPLIANCES, 
ELECTRIC SHAVERS 
INDUSTRIAL, NUCLEAR 

AND SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 
RECORDS 
ELECTRO-ACOUSTICS 
CHEMICALS 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
GLASS 

DIAMOND DIES, PLASTICS 


PHILIPS 
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An Important Message from 
The Chase Manhattan Trust 
Corporation Limited, about fiduciary 


services in the Bahamas 


Tha ( hase Manhattan Trust Corpor or plan to e-! ihelie} itil 


tion, Limited. recen establi-hed in Bahamas. 
Nassau. offers a wide range of trust and If The Chase Manhattan Ts 
custodian services in the Bahama- ( orporation, Limited. can be of “OPN 
Pogether wit Phe Chase Manhattar to vou write now for details and ia 
Bank's existing branch operations in descriptive brochure, Simply address 
Nassau, complete banking and trust Iloward A. Lawrence, Managing 
facilities are now available for Ch Director, The Chase Manhattan Tru-t 
Manhattan's customers and friend Corporation, Limited, Post Office Box 
throughout the world who | ‘ 1543. Nassau. Bahamas 


The Chase Manhattan Trust Corporation Limited 


Corter of Cutiubes 
}} 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Can Civil Rights 
Wait? , 


ISITORS to President Kennedy whe have ventured to contrast 
V the moderation of his immediate s:ntentions with the way he 

used to talk when he was a Sena:«r report that they have got 
the pragmatic answer: “ That was when I was a Senator, but now 
I'm the President.” This explains why he has been slow to use 
the armoury of executive powers for iombating racial discrimi- 
nation which during the election campyign he accused Mr Eisen- 
hower of letting rust. Equally this expisins why at his third press 
conference he hesitated on being asked what he was going to say 
or do to help white parents in New Oricans who have faced intimi- 
dation when they tried to send their children to school with 
Negroes. However, he soon found voixe to declare the right of 
all children regardless of race to attend ;;chools in accordance with 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, ang since then he has spoken 
up unequivocally against racial discrwnmation—most notably last 
week in a telegram to the annual confyrence of the Civil Rights 
Commission on schools in transition. Nevertheless it is question- 
able how far Mr Kennedy can actual!y go towards fulfilling his 
commitments to uphold civil rights without jeopardising not only 
his immediate measures for dealing with the recession, but even 
his future capacity to strike a decisive blow for those rights. 


The President's dilemma is real ; even the pressure groups that 
urge him to act boldly admit this, while his gleeful enemies are 
exploiting it. Mr Kennedy's campaign pledges bore no delivery 
dates, but he could hardly have foreseen that he would end up 
with a Congress in which, on the first test at least, the liberal 
majority was a mere five votes. To get approval for his six main 
economic measures, ranging from help for the unemployed to a 
housing Bill, the President will need every vote that can be 
mobilised in the House of Representatives; because so many 
Republicans will oppose these measures, as many Southern Demo- 
crats as can be swayed by party loyalties will have to be roped in. 


This necessity means that the bitterness in the House should 
not be heated up by a controversy over civil rights. Such issues 
are: conspicuously absent from the President’s immediate pro- 
gramme for Congress. But, to take an obvious example, the fate 
of the housing Bill is in the hands of two committee chairmen from 
Alabama; it would be hard, if not impossible, for these two 
Southerners to support the Bill should the President put out what 
he described in his campaign as the “ long-delayed executive order "’ 
to use the leverage of federal financial aid to stop racial discrimi- 
nation in housing. In any case, the fact that Mr Kennedy has 
placed responsibility for housing programmes in the hands of a 
Negro, Mr Weaver, has probably strengthened the opposition 
to any housing Bill. The link between the other anti-recession 
measures and southern inhibitions may not be so direct ; but once 
the President has thrown his full moral leadership into the struggle 
for civil rights, almost inevitably his economic and social reforms 
will become targets for the Southerners even though their con- 
stituents would be among the main beneficiaries of these measures. 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly m London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London 


Faced with this situation, the President’s obvious tactic, what- 
ever his liberal critics might say, was to go fairly slowly on 
civil rights until Congress had dealt with his immediate pro- 
gramme for stalling off the recession and then, having demon- 
strated his leadership and power to fight through his pledges, to 
start a strong attack on racial discrimination. If this was frustrated 
by Congress, as it probably would be, Mr Kennedy could then 
appeal to the country in the 1962 elections to send men to Congress 
who were pledged to support the civil rights programme on which 
he himself had campaigned in 1960. Such an order of business 
could also be justified on the grounds that, as the rate of unem- 
ployment among Negroes is double that among whites, his economic 
measures are a first necessity for the coloured population. 

But if priority should be given to employment for Negroes the 
President could hardly delay action on his pledge to revitalise the 
two presidential committees which were set up to ensure, respec- 
tively, that there should be no discrimination against Negroes in 
employment by the federal government or by firms working on 
contracts from that government. In the past neither has proved 
very effective, but Mr Kennedy has now gone far beyond political 
expectations by combining the two into the President's Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportunity under the Vice President, Mr 
Lyndon Johnson, and by giving it much greater powers with, above 
all, an adequate staff to wield them ; this was achieved by the 
shrewd device of making the Department of Labour the com- 
mittee’s agent, thus avoiding the necessity of asking Congress for 
more funds and staff. 

In future, holders of government contracts will have to sign 
a clause, prohibiting racial discrimination in employment, much 
more searching than in the past and the committee will not only 
act on specific complaints, but will also investigate and punish 
breaches of the agreement. The final sanction is cancellation of 
the contract, but a range of lesser penalties is also provided. Many 
firms—especially small subcontractors—may now submit, but the 
weaknesses of the arrangement are that many trade unions are deter- 
mined to prevent Negroes from getting promotion or skilled train- 
ing and that employers can pass on fines under a system of “ cost- 
plus” contracts. Inside the government itself the problem is to 
find educated Negroes to promote to responsible position. 


T may not be casy for the President to stop at this gesture of 

good will. Even if he goes slow on housing, the Department of 
Justice is bound to follow up vigorously all cases involving racial 
segregation in schools or refusals to register Negro voters. While 
the Attorney General has evidently been trying to make truces 
privately with some of the southern recalcitrants without yielding 
on any matter of principle, he is likely soon to be under pressure 
to use the much more positive powers granted under last year’s 
Civil Rights Act—for example, to appoint federal referees as regis- 
tration officers. 

Moreover, civil rights cannot be kept out of the congressional 
arena for long. Legislation will be needed to extend the life of 
the Civil Rights Commission itself after September. This might 
be done by hanging an amendment tactfully on to another Bill ; 
but, even so, this might attract additional liberal amendments which 
would bring squalls in the House and a deadlock in the Senate. 
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Meanwhile, the Republicans have seized the chance to embarrass 
the President and at the same time to show their own independence 
of the reactionary southern Democrats by bringing in their own 
Bill to strengthen the 1960 Act and to repair the omission of civil 
rights from the President's legislative proposals. Almost inevitably 
the northern Democrats, who are under pressure from minority 
interests in their own districts, are forced to outbid this Republican 
move and not all their Bills can be buried conveniently in com 
muttee. In fact Mr Kennedy will have to decide, within the next 
week or so, whether to endorse a series of Bills on civil rights which 
have been drawn up by two northern Democrats, Senator Clark 
of Pennsylvania and Representative Celler of New York, specifically 
to redzem the Democrats’ election promises. 

But there is yet another reason why the President cannot, even if 
he would, go slowly for very long: the tremendous groundswell! 
of unrest among the coloured people. Of this he has had warning 
in the scores of racial protests across the country ; his advent to 
the White House seems to have released a new surge of Negro 
determination. Ugly reports of Negro militancy, born of unem 
ployment and squalor, in the northern cities are coming in, and 
im the South as well the masses are clearly increasingly ready to 
follow the lead of the “ professional Negroes” in demanding their 
rights. Skilfully as the President 1s balancing his delaying tactics, 
he may not be able to postpone the battle over civil rights unul 
he has obtained his immediate political and economic ¢nds—or a 
much of them as he ts likely to get. 


Noble Experiment 


FYVITHOUL waiting to secure the approval of Congress for a 
permanent programme, the President has struck while the 

ron is hot and has established his Peace Corps by executive order. 
Phe creation of this pilot project means that by next autumn there 
should be from §00 to 1,000 young men and women trained and 
ready to help the people of the under-developed countries to 
improve their schools, their agriculture and their public health 
ervices. The governnaent will be able to pick and choose ; already 
the make-shift offices set up by Mr Sargent Shriver, the President's 
brother-in-law, who is to direct the programme without pay, have 
been besieged by applicants. This is the first really imaginative 

nture of the new Administration and it appeals. to the deep 
desire of many idealistic young Americans—and some older ones 
© do something with their own hands to build a juster and more 
peaceful world 

They have been warned that they will have to live rough—at 

ist by American standards. They will receive their training—six 
weeks to six months brushing up their specialities and languages 
it a university—their ‘transport, subsistence and medical care, but 
iothing more ; although each will cost the United States about 
$10,000 a year. the idea is that they should live unostentatiously 
ind, as far as it is reasonable to expect, with the people whom they 
are helping, for two, perhaps three, years. Most of them will be 
college graduates aged between 20 and 30, at least at first. The 
ew agency is to be placed in the Department of State and regarded 
as part of the foreign aid programme but it is to supplement and 
extend, not to supplant, existing voluntary programmes. Recruits 
will be given concrete jobs to do, filling the gap between high-level 
technical advisers and the people, and they will go only where they 
are actively wanted ; Nigeria, India, Pakistan, Colombia, Brazil and 
the Philippines head the list. There will be no proselytising of any 
kind. Contributions—of money and advice—will be sought from 
trade unions, businessmen and others ; this is a project for all 
(Americans 

he experience of voluntary religious organisations and the advice 
of Dr Albertson, of Colorado State University, who has carried 
it a preliminary survey, have helped the government to g ird 


against some of the obvious pitfalls. But there is a good deal of 
scepticism in Washington about these “innocents abroad.” Will 
they be mainly rich men’s children hungry for adventure? Will 
pampered young Americans prove tough enough and humble 
cn@ygh? At the beginning about half will be teaching English and 
many Americans study Spanish. But how many are likely to know 

or to learn quickly—the obscure languages they will need latet ? 
Phere are certain to be some failures and unpleasant incidents ; 
will people at home take these in their stride? The project is 
bound to be a harsh test, not only of the fibre of young Atherica 
but also of Mr Kennedy's ability to harness idealism to hard facts 
But if it succeeds it will strip away, as nothing else can, the ugly 
veneer of materialism and self-indulgence behind which the real. 
generous and hard-working America has been concealed of late. 
Already there are signs that other countries are preparing to follow 
suit. And Mr Kennedy does not rule out a similar corps in the 
slums and depressed areas of the United States 


Forever Un-American 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRI SPONDENT 


7% patient critics who have been trying for twenty-three years 
to kill the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
uffered decisive defeats in two different arenas last week, and one 
would now have to be an incorrigible optimist to predict any limit 
to the life of this tenacious institution. The legal assault ended in 
the Supreme Court, which divided § to 4 in upholding the com- 
mittee’s investigating power. The political battle was not so 
close ; the House of Representatives defeated, by 416 votes to 6, 
an attempt to trim the committee's budget 

Four yeats ago, in the Watkins case, the Supreme Court seemed 
to have drawn strict limits about the committee’s activities. At 
least that was the general impression. The opinion, which was 
written by the Chief Justice, Mr Warren, spoke critically of the 
vagueness of the House resolution authorising the committee to 
investigate “un-American propaganda,” and implied that its 
intrusion into the affairs of private citizens violated the First 
Amendment to the Constitution, which prohibits governmental 
abridgement of freedom of speech and beli¢f. But the actual ruling 
in the Watkins case, at the end of a long opinion, was simply that 
the committee had not informed the witness of the purpose of its 
questions before commanding him to answer. In 1959 it turned 
out that this was about all that the Watkins case really meant. A 
5 to 4 majority, in the Barenblatt decision, said that a college 
mstructor’s constitutional rights did not include the right to refuse 
to say whether he was a member of the Communist party. 

Phe latest decisions were more of the same. Two men who have 
been campaigning for the abolition of the committee were called 
before it and asked whether they were Communists. When they 
refused to answer, they were held in contempt and sentenced to 
a year in prison. They argued before the Supreme Court that 
they had been summoned only because they were critics of the 
committee, in order to silence them and to frighten other critics. 
But the Court, in opinions by Mr Justice Stewart, said there was 
no reason “to immunise from interrogation all those (and there 
are many) who are opposed to the existence of the Un-American 
Activities Committee.” Justice Stewart said the committee had 
stated an adequate legislative purpose, to inquire into communist 
infiltration in the South, and was justified in investigating these 
two men because it had received testimony that they were 
Communists, 

Mr Justice Black, who celebrated his 7§th birthday on the day 


that these cases were decided, invoked all his ample cloquence in 
ris dissent. He scoffed at the majority's suggestion that the com- 
tee had a reason for calling these witnesses because others 
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NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 
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Here is high drama never before told. 
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had labelled them Communists ; in these days, he said, almost 
everyone—not excluding Supreme Court Justices—had been called 
a Communist. He concluded that the committee was now in a 
position to subpoena “anyone ‘who takes a public position 
contrary ” to its own, put him through a public hearing and brand 
him “as a menace to society regardless of the outcome of that 
bearing.”’ Justice Black added: 
} 


that the committee will weather ‘all criticism, even though jusu- 
fable, that may be directed toward it. For there are not many 
in our society who will have the courage to speak out against such 


a formidable opponent. 


{ 
With such a powerful weapon in its hands, it seems quite hkely 


Battle for Boston 


BOSTO 

OSTON 1s the shrine of 

American = independ- 

ence and one of the most 

beauuful of American 

ciues. Its hive of great educatior 

institutions houses many of 
intellectual leaders of the count 
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n terms of federal grants for renewal vave the city 
One of the reasons for this lethargy is vhen the Irish 
sense of economic hopelessness, coupled 1 Democratic 


with a certain tinge of Yankee self- for corrupuon 
satisfaction. In New England as a whole, Collins®gves 
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Most sophisticated observers would agree with Justice Black 
that the only reason the two men were called before the committee 
was that they were critics of it ; one was not even subpoenaed until 
he came into town to lead a protest against a scheduled hearing. 
It is not much protection to say that the committee may call a 
witness only if it has reason to consider him a Communist. The 
effect of these cases must be to make crjticism of the committee 
more risky and to stifle dissent. In all likelihood the Justices who 
made up the majority agree to all these propositions. (Justice 
Stewart, in an unusual gesture, added to his written opinions in 
the courtroom an oral statement to the effect that the decisions 
were not to be taken as personal approval of the committee.) The 


shrinking tax base and higher spending a 
head than most cities, Boston’s effective 
rate of property tax is probably the 
heaviest in the country. This has proved 
an almost insupérable bar to new 
commercial building 
Last autumn the Legislature finally 
ipproved the tax concessions demanded 
by the Prudential Insurance Company for 
its $1580 million “ Prudential Centre.” 
Without these the company was prepared 
ibandon the money it had already sunk 
Back Bay site and Boston would 
sta tremendous contribution to its 


The centre 


23-storey hotel, 
us and a municipal 
normal property tax 
the company no return 
By bending over back- 
venture in the category 
a blighted are 1, the 
ible to promise tat 
take more than 20 per 
Iross income This 
vreat wSLacke private investment 
Boston though the constitutionality of 
of the poli- rrangement has still to be tested 
old Bostonians Another serious obstacle to redevelop- 
a bad job long ago ment has been the fragmentation of 
moved in and made Boston authority Over new projects between the 
stronghold and a by-word Housing Authority, the City Council, the 
ind mismanagement. (Mr Mavor and the semi-autonomous Re- 


his election last vear very development Board which was created by 


: ‘ 4 1 i . - . . r 9 
is well as in Boston, economic growth has largely to the political skill with which he the state in 1957. One of the board's 


‘mn slow in this century compared with ited the : 


surging progress elsewhere. New n Boston itse 


evulsion against politicians members is appointed by the state, the 
lf The Yankees moved rest by the Mavor, in this case Mr 


*s such as electronics have come vut of the city physically and fell back Collins’s predecessor. Only one has had 


1ave not rekindled the confidence metap tcally 
expansion which was lost as the textile 
ustry left to find newer and more 
fitable homes. Few businessmen have 
optimistic enough—or public-spirited 
uugh—to lead a rescue tv, as they 
in Phil adelph a 
imusually smal! 
ypolitan region, be 
bad government 
nities cherish the 


cuv fas actual 


made worse 


Most of the 


controlled unti 


spon the state government ‘xperience in redevelopment, and the 
la few vear board’s achievements have been undis- 
vantage poi they tinguished although some of its members 
Ifless and far-seeing. The board 
> main authority in the field ; it alone 
the power to apply to the federal 

yovernment for 
The new Mavor insisted from the first 
it, as the chief elected official, he must 
put his own mian in charge. The man was 
Mr Logue, the genius of New Haven’s 
famous tedevelopment, who is said to have 
1 wonderfully persuasive way with the dis- 
pensers of federal aid Naturally the 
soard disliked the importation of a highly- 
paid outsider and the diminution of its 


own power The battle raged through 
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majority's point is simply that these are considerations for the 
House of Representatives, not for the courts—that the courts must 
allow the legislative branch of the government very great leeway 
to investigate public matters and cannot delve into such particulars 
as the motives of the members of the committee. 

The irony is that the Supreme Court’s decisions, which passed 
to Congress such questions of policy, were cited in the House 
debate as approving of the Committee on Un-American Activities. 
[ts opponents, a handful led by Representative James Roosevelt, 
the late President’s son, presented a telling indictment of the 
committee: its hearings are designed for the most part to punish 
individuals ; in twenty-three years it has produced only two pieces 


much of the autumn before Mr Logue 
was given a three months’ appointment 


Although by January, when this’ period 
was up, the federal government had 
approved the city’s renewal plan, calling it 
the boldest and most imaginative of all, 
ind had earmarked $31 million for Boston, 
the battle broke out again. But business, 
professional and neighbourhood groups 
rallied to Mr Logue and the board finally 
urrendered, giving him all the powers he 
sought for an indefinite period This 
includes the right to keep appointments to 


i. 


his staff out of politics. The only threat 
now hes in the courts, to which 
Mr Logue’s predecessor, who had been 
given lite tenure for some obscure political 
reason, has appealed. 

The Mayor's plan, which is really 
Mr Logue’s, covers the whole ciiy, not 
just the centre shown on the map. it pro- 
poses eight renewal projects for the worst 
districts and “improvement areas" else- 
where. But this does not mein that 
Boston is going to be torn down and 
remade as a city of sky-scrapers. For one 
thing the city could never afford to rebuild 
all its sub-standard buildings. The 
emphasis is on rehabilitation, for which 
federal money and guarantees have been 
available since 1954, although Boston will 
provide the first city-wide test of the 
concept. This means that mos: of its 
unique character will* be preserved. 
Boston, like other cities, has found that 
big redevelopment schemes such. as the 
West End one and another called New 
York Streets, which are now being, carried 
out, alter whole neighbourhools and 
mean wholesale evictions of poor people, 
usually to make way for the rich; they are 
also costly and often ill-planned by inex- 
perienced promoters Moreover, big 
blocks of public housing are out o: favour 
everywhere Generally they become 
gloomy centres for problem tamilies, 
breeding-grounds of crime and harsh 
isolation centres for racial minorities, 
chiefly Negroes. 

Under the new plan, no housing project 
will contain more than s0 dwellings. This 
is particularly important in a city whose 
great. charm consists of its itrezular 
pattern of old streets, its beaut ful old 


houses and historic monuments The 
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of legislation ; its files on individuals and groups with alleged 
subversive associations (four hundred drawers full) are used for 
blanket charges against them ; it draws ludicrously exaggerated 
pictures of Communist influence, such as its allegation that the 
Protestant clergy have been infiltrated by Communists ; it labels 
all opponents, even courageous college students in California, as 
Communists or “ dupes.” All that Mr Roosevelt got for his pains 
was the accusation that he, too, was soft on communism. Most of 
the liberals in the House apparently felt that they would rather 
be wrong than ex-Congressmen. They joined in the smashing 
vote for this irresponsible, sometimes silly but sometimes 
dangerous committee. Undoubtedly most of the public approved. 


planners are even determined to preserve which is menaced by the growth of 
the gaiety and flavour of the predomin- suburban trade. Where blight is less 
antly Italian North End. Coming late to advanced “improvement” is the slogan. 
urban renewal, Boston may avoid some of This means stricter enforcement of build- 
the mistakes of the early birds. It is also ing codes, coupled with more co-operation 
fortunate in having relatively few Negroes from landlords, tenants and home-owners. 
In cities where swarms of Negroes have The city promises better municipal house- 
been forced into the slums, these have keeping as its contribution to making these 
deteriorated so fast that often a clean districts pleasanter to live in and com- 
petitive with the suburbs 

The centre of the city is divided into The neatest trick in Mavor Collins’s 
three districts; Downtown (the chief 
shopping section); the Back Bay; and 
Downtown North (historic Boston rhe 
first-big project, which the Mayor hopes 
may be finished by 1962, is the Govern- 
ment Centre around Scollay Square in 


sweep seems necessary 


bag is finance. He estimates that his plan 
will cost $90 million over six years. The 
federal government, under present sharing 
arrangements, will provide $60 million 
and Boston’s $30 million can be con- 
tributed in the form of municipal 


the heart of old Boston and just above 
Faneuil Hall (illustrated). Here, where the 
bail bond brokers jostle cheap restaurants 
and strip-tease houses, the planners hope 
that a series of great federal, state and 
city buildings will turn the tide of decay. 
The State Legislature has already author- 
ised a bond issue to pay for its buildings 
and the federal government has agreed in 
principle to take part. Not much more 
than a stone’s throw away lies the old 
waterfront area along Atlantic Avenue (the 
site of the Boston Tea Party) which may 
once more become Boston’s window on 


improvements and schools which the city 
would have had to pay for in any case. 
But private citizens are also expected to 
rehabilitate their own property at their 
Own expense The real question is 
whether Bostonians can summon up 
enough interest, energy and faith in the 
future to save their city and make it 
attractive to private investors. If they 
can the advent of a new Administration, 
which is already urging the Mayors of 
nearly 300 Cities to tackle urban renewal, 
guarantees federal sympathy and help. 
The President himself, who until this 


the world. A renewal plan is also sug- 
gested for the downtown shopping centre, 
near the Public Gardens and Common, 


year was one of Massachusetts’s Senators, 
can hardly avoid taking a personal interest 
in Boston’s rebirth 
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John and Robert Stonchouse have their eyes fixed on a 


fying glass—just the thing for their stamp collection 


Senne etal Pilkingtons 
lenses ofall kinds «snapshot cameras and the greatest name 
arabe tsa oh tees canlgpae en in the world of glass 


round the world. As it does fo 

windows through which nuclear « : atch thei 

experiments safely protected against radiation. So St. Asap THE PILKINGTON GROUP 

typifies the whole Pilkington Group—supplying today’s needs manufacturing Pilkington Glass, Chance Glass, Chance Pilkington 
and serving tomorrow's developments in a way which demands Opucal Glass and Fibreglass. Factories in Great Britain, Canada, 


a big company, in every sense. " Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Argentina and Brazil. 
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Conservative at the Wheel 


RESIDENT KENNEDY has proved himself to be as austere as Mr 

Eisenhower—and probably too austere for Congress—where 
finance for the Interstate Highway System is concerned. This is 
the great 16-year programme for 41,000 miles of new and improved 
roads which was set in motion in 1956 under the most stringent 
precautions to prevent it from ever becoming a drain on the 
Treasury. The federal government, which pays 90 per cent of 
the cost (though the states do all the actual spending), turns over 
the receipts from certain taxes, chiefly that on motor fuels, to a 
Highway Trust Fund. From this, money is alle~'ed cach year 
to the states but, under the so-called Byrd Amenu.uent, only to 
the extent that funds are actually available. The whole operation 
was arranged to be completely independent of the federal Budget. 
But revenues have not always been up to expectations and costs 
have gone up sharply. The 16-year total has risen to $41 billion 
instead of $27.5 billion and the share of the federal government 
to $37 billion instead of $25 billion. In 1959 Congress raised the 
tax on motor fuels from 3 cents a gallon to 4 cents to put the 
programme back on its financial feet. But this increase expires 
n June. In its place Congress provided that for the next three 
years more revenues are to be transferred from the Treasury to 
the Highway Fund. But this did not appeal to budget-conscious 
Mr Eisenhower; it does not appeal to his budget-conscious 
successor either, 
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Another solution would be to go more slowly and not complete 
the network until 1977 instead of 1972. (So far, although about 
a quarter of it is in use, only §,000 miles or so are up to the 
standards which will be required in the nineteen-seventies.) But 
the President has rejected the idea of a slow-down on the grounds 
that the work is needed to combat the present recession and to 
foster future economic growth; indeed, he is asking for more 
money for “ feeder” roads on which the federal government pays 
half the cost. With equal, Eisenhowerian vigour, he has rejected 
the idea of raiding the Treasury to cover the deficit. This would 
put a burden on the general taxpayer instead of the motorist and 
would mean unbalancing the federal budget next year by nearly 
$1 billion more just because Congress dislikes paying the bill 
for roads. 

Mr Eisenhower wanted to raise the tax on motor fuels again 
Mr Kennedy's preference is that this should be kept at its present 
level and that the additional $300 million a year that is needed 
should come from new taxes on the road transport industry which, 
according to government studies, is still not paying toward the new 
network anything comparable to the benefits which jit receives 


from it. The oil industry is disappointed and the road haulage 
industry is up in arms. Both can bring a great deal of pressure 
to bear on Congress and, in addition, anything which is likely 
to benefit the railways at the expense of his lorry-drivers will bring 
Mr Hoffa and his trade union lobbyists into the ring. Consequently, 
Mr Kennedy may not get all he has asked. Congress can keep 
this great public works programme going, even if it does not want 
to pay the full price, by suspending the Byrd Amendment or 
tapping general revenues, deficit or no deficit. But at least Mr 
Kennedy has shown that where conservatism is in the public 
interest. he can be as conservative as Senator Byrd. 


A Barrelful of Judges 


E long President Kennedy will be appointing about 
eighty federal judges, filling existing vacancies and the new 
places which Congress is joyfully creating on circuit and district 
benches. This increase of about 20 per cent in judgeships will be 
the first since 1954, the last year in which Congress and the 
Presidency were both controlled by the same party. Then both 
were Republican, but after that President Eisenhower's repeated 
requests for more judges were consistently ignored by a Democratic 
Congress which had no intention of presenting its political 
opponents with a barrelful of pork. Finally Mr Eisenhower offered 
to divide the new appointments equally between Democrats and 
Republicans, but by that time the Democrats were confident of 
winning back the White House in 1960 and were determined to 
wait until they could have the whole feast for themselves. The 
gamble succeeded and Congress is losing no time in rolling out 
the barrel. The Senate is so enthusiastic and so anxious to give 
its members fair shares in this patronage that it has provided 14 
more judgeships than the President asked for, without even holding 
hearings to see if the additions are needed ; the House of Repre- 
sentatives is showing signs of being nearly as generous, 

Mr Kennedy followed the expert recommendations of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States in afking for nine new 
judges for circuit courts and 50 for district There is no 
doubt that these are needed to deal with the heavy increase in 
judicial business which is causing serious congestion in the courts. 
President Kennedy and his brother, the Attorney General, have 
promised to check their appointments with the American’ Bar 
Association and they will certainly do their very considerable best 
to choose fully-qualified men—although it will not be easy to fill 
so many jobs well all at once. It was suggested in Congress that 
a “ reasonable * number of Republican judges might be appointed, 
but Mr Robert Kennedy made it clear that he preferred Democrats. 
He is in any case well aware that the present Senate certainly 
prefers Democrats and all the new judges have to be confirmed by 
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the Senate which is quite capable of holding up unwelcome 
nominations indefinitely. Moreover, Mr Kennedy is far too shrewd 
a political organiser to go out of his way to offend the party leaders 
who are, he knows, counting on soft seats for life on the federal 
bench as rewards for their faithful supporters, To provide these 
1s traditional political pracuge, and the Department of Justice itself 
has pointed out that President Eisenhower picked 178 Republicans 
ind only 10 Democrats for federal judgeships. But it so happens 
that today the number of judges belonging to each party 1s roughly 
equal and it stems a pity not to keep this balance. especially at 
a time when ‘idealism is in the air 


Row 
over 
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Rainbow 


FROM A CORRESPONDEN 


IN COLORADO 


HEN in 1956 Congress approved the huge project for storing 
W the waters of the Upper Colorado River and developing its 
resources, members refused to agree to one dam which would have 
flooded parts of a magnificently scenic area which also contains 
relics of the dinosaurs that once roamed over the Rocky Mountains 
Phe conservationists also induced Congress to authorise earthworks 

protect Rainbow Bridge, another national monument in the 
area which was thought to be threatened by the Glen Canyon dam 
n important part of the development project. The bridge is a red 
indstone arch, 309 feet high, the largest natural bridge in the 
vorld, across a tributary of the Colorado River ; this is now dry 
xcept for an cccasional flood but it may contain water mor 
trequently when the new dam js built. According to the engineers, 
however, the level of the water would be well below the bridge and 
“ould not endanger it while the protective works might damage it 

rtainly they would take away from the pristine character of this 
isolated region, one of us main attractions. They would also cost 
thout $2§ million and® this Qongress has refused to appropriate 

Now the new Secretar¥ of the Interior, Mr Udall, who comes from 
near-by Arizona and was most impressed with the bridge when he 
sited it last year, is proposing not only that the plan to protect 
t Should be abandoned as unnecessary but also that the bridge 
hould become the centre of a new national park. This would 
make it safe for ever and would involve acquiring the surrounding 
land from the Navajo Indians and providing easier access so that 
more Americans might sce us beauues. The bridge can now be 
reached only on foot or on horseback, and only 12,000 people have 
made the two-day journey since it was discovered in 1909. But 
instead of placating the conservationists, who feel that Congress has 
double-crossed them already, Mr Udall has probably only added to 
their fury. For they believe in preserving America’s wilderness 
unspoiled even if it is unenjoyed rather than in encouraging the 
pubhe to crowd into it, in spite of the safeguards against misu 


which are enforced so effectively;in the national parks 
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Parochial Outlook 


AF ter his first month in office, it seems that nearly three quarters 

A of all Americans, and §5, per cent of the Republicans, approve 
f the vigorous way in which President Kennedy has taken hold 
of his great responsibilities. Most Americans seem to have for- 
gotten the ugly religious bigotry which lay behind the paper-thin 
margin of his election. Instead, the first open challenge to the 
first Roman Catholic President has come from his own church 
Leaders of the Roman Catholic hierarchy met in Washington last 
week just before hearings were scheduled to open on the Bill to 
provide federal aid to education and announced their intention 
of opposing it unless the Bill is amended to provide private and 
parochial schools with long-term low-interest loans for construc 
non. Ofgherwise, they say, the Bill will discriminate against millions 
of Roman Catholic children 


President Kennedy, true to his pledges during the campaign, 
insisted that the constitutiona! separation of church and state pro 
hibits grants to religious schools like those which he wants to 
make to tax-supported, secular schools. His own view 1s that 
* across-the-board ” loans by the federal government fall under 
the same ban. But on this point, he said in his press conference 
this week, there is room for debate. The prime constitutional 
dictum in the field is the 5-4 decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Everson case, which held that, while it was constitutional to 
provide school buses for Cathohe children, “* no tax, in any amount, 
large or small, can be levied to support any religious activities or 
institutions.” 


Phe fact remains, however, that under the Defence Education Act 
of 1958 loans are made to help private ‘schools to teach languages. 
science. and engineering more efficiently; that loans are 
made to all colleges for construction . and that the Administration's 
Bill proposes scholarships which may be used at religious as well 
as secular institutions. Mr Kennedy explaified these apparent 
paradoxes by drawing a number of distincuons: the scholarships 
are for students, not for the help of institunens ; colleges, at which 
attendance is not compulsory. differ from schools, at which it is ; 
ind loans for specific purposes are not the same as loans in general 
Congress, Mr Kennedy suggested, might if it wished debate the 
issue Of loans to private schools later. But to deal with this issue 
now will doom any aid to education this year. It will be difficult 
nough to steer the Bill clear of the other rocks ahead, such as the 
doctrinaire resistance of conservatives and the question of aiding 
schools ‘which discriminate against Negroes. Yet even the Demo- 
eratic leader in the House. Mr McCormack, who is a Catholic, 1s 
demanding help for parochial schools. Whether such peripheral 
issues should be allowed to block a great reform may well be a 
question on which the President should try to rally public opinion 
in a considered broadcast ; the matter is too complicated and too 
irgent for the question-and-answer treatment at a press conference 


SHORTER NOTE 


Last Saturday on the Capitol steps the inauguration of President 
Abraham Lincoln, which had taken place exactly a century before. 
was reproduced as part of the activities commemorating the Civil 
War which broke out soon after. The congressional resolution 
providing for the centennial ceremonies was the first legislation 
signed .\by President Kennedy Phe crowd at the Lincoln com 
memoration was about twice as large as that which watched the 
original oath-taking. Afterwards the actors followed Lincoln's 
‘xample by lunching off mock turtic soup, corned beef and 
cabbage and blackberry pie 
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The Mone tary Ai ? ieeviek nt 


Money Under Review 


By W. Manning Dacey 


Hutchinson, 175 pages. 248 


M“ MANNING DACEY has used the Rad 
clitle report (though not the volumes 
of evidence) as the backdrop for a lively, 
lucid restatement of his views on the pur- 
poses and methods of monetary control. 
With only brief asides on the external posi- 
tion of sterling, including a lamentable, 
though limited, endorsement of variable 
exchange rates, he concentrates his fire, and 
his exposition, on the domestic business of 
the monetary authorities. In this, his 
incisive understanding, as well as his greater 
space, enables him to accomplish much more 
than the many other critics who have 
preceded him in exposing the = shaky 
analytical underpinnings of the Radcliffe 
ri port 

Anyone who has felt grateful for the des 
cuptive secuons of that report will learn 
even more from Mr Dacey on the mechan 
ism of fractional reserve banking as it ts 
practised in the United Kingdom More 
than that, he convincingly corrects the Rad 
clifle committee’s findings on the = real 


relevance of changes in the money supply 


as well as in the velocity of moncy, on the 
patterns of stimulus and reaction that 
changing interest rates may exert, on the 
dominating influence of the government's 
budgeting and debt policies in the exercise 
of monetary control, and on the inescapable 
need for some measure of central bank 
independence if the decision-making pro- 
cesses of government are to register 
adequately the facts and the disciplines of 
the financial markets 

These themes are all developed in the 
stvle of informed, though not fancifully 
theoretical, and experienced, though not 
tediously technical, analysis for which Mr 
Dacey is so widely known. But he is also 
well known for a few hobby horses of his 
own, and he rides three of these just a little 
too hard for the balance and authority that 
his book otherwise commands. One is his 
curious, repeated, almost bellicose insistence 
that “ the eau bill has become the truce 
basis of credit.” Another, closely linked, is 
his notion that “ the banks’ cash ” does not 
“ determine the level of their deposits.” And 
the third is his puckish proposal that inves- 
tors be attracted to fixed-interest securities, 
in furtherance of his “ systematic funding 
policy,” through the inducements provided 
“ by a specific assurance in the form of 
an index clause.” 

His foibles do not, fortunately, impair the 
strength of his analytical frame or its use- 
fulndss to others. Sketched simply, his 
monetary “system rests on a base deter- 


mined by the total supply of Treasury bills, 
A relatively constant fraction of this total, 
he believes, remains in the discount market 
and the banking system. The banks, in turn, 
build upon their base of Treasury bills (and 
related cash and money market loans) a 
fairly constant multiple of other credit 
(advances and investments), The result, 
because the banks generally adhere to a 
ratio of 30 per cent between liquid assets 
and deposits, is a multiplier of three and 
one-third. Hence the money supply is set 
by changes in the supply of Treasury bills 
Given this system, a direct control of 
advances is relatively futile in limiting 
monetary expansion because the division of 
banking assets between advances and invest- 
ments is readily adjustable. Moreover, Mr 
Dacey insists, variations in Bank rate or the 
Freasury bill rate are ineffective because the 
Treasury issues us bills regardless of rate 
variations and the Bank cannot refuse to 
take Treasury bills when they are pressed 
upon the market, Attention must then 
centre on the total supply of Treasury bills, 
and this means upon the Treasury surplus 
or deficit. and upon the distribution of out- 
standing Treasury debt between bills and 
other instruments of, more simply, upon the 
Treasury's success in funding 

Most of the great value in this analysis 
would remain, however, even if Mr Dacey 
had not constructed the stage for his per- 
formance on so many shaky premises. Why 
does everything have to rest upon the 
Treasury bill ? Is it not enough to recog- 
nise that the total supply of Treasury bills, 
as well as variations in the division of that 
total among the monetary authorities, the 
money market and other holders, will need 
close watching if monetary controls are to 
be effective 2? Might not the Treasury bill 
rate also have something to do with those 
variations, even though Mr Dacey may also 
be quite right in emphasising the importance 
both of the bill rate and of Bank rate for 
tlows of short-term funds to and from the 
outside world ? Is it necessary to crowd 
off the stage entirely the Macmillan com 
mittee’s system, in which the supply of cash 
self can set a limit to the growth of 
deposits ?> Did not the Radcliffe commit- 
tee have the better of it on “ index bonds ” 
when, after having heard his determined 
support of them as the means of “ stoppmg 
indkation ” and “ effecting a saving in the 
cost of national debt,” it concluded with the 
hope that the government “will no, be 
driven to resort to an expedient which would 
100 plainly be a confession of failure to main- 
tain a reasonable degree of stability in the 
value of money and might casily have dis. 
ruptive consequences for our econom: 
system **? 

More 


important, virtually all of My 
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Dacey's empirical description of money, 
near-money and the financial markets, and 
most of the policy conclusions which he 
draws, can stand alone, quite independent 
of the mechanical apparatus that he has 
superimposed in his laudable search for a 
simple, unifying “system.” He is at his 
best when he leaves the system behind and 
rushes into the world of his own experi- 
ence, to explain the effects of changes in 
interest rates upon the timing, the volume 
and the distribution of investment, to 
demonstrate the continuing need for control 
over the money supply, and to clarify the 
essential difference for policy formation 
between complete independence for the 
central bank (which he rejects) and real 
authority expressed through a voice of its 
own (which he endorses). 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of the 
Radcliffe episode may prove to be the 
stimulus it provided for other studies, 
Among those that have come thus far, Mr 
Dacey'’s ranks with the best. 


Modern Japan 


Japan 

By Esler Dening 

Benn. Nations of the Modern World Series. 
26} pages. 275 


IR ESLER DENING retired three years ago 
from the post of British ambassador 
to Japan, the first to be eicoenc after the 
eleven-year interval in diplomatic relations 
caused by the war and the occupation ; pre- 
viously his career had been in the Far 
Eastern Consular Service and he had had 
prolonged experience of official Japan, not 
only within the country, but also—and less 
agreeably in those days—in Korea and 
Manchuria. The volume he has now contri- 
buted to the Nations of the Modern World 
series reflects observation of the Ja se 
people over many years and recollections of 
participation in many of the events with 
which he deals. Historically, however— 
and much of it is a history of modern Japan 
—it is often surprisingly thin on matters 
that cannot but ow special interest to 
British readers The Anglo-Japanese 
alliance is barely mentioned and there is no 
explanation why it was made or why it 
was ended 
More space is given to the period imme- 
diately preceding the outbreak of the Pacific 
war, but the account of Japanese policy is 
inadequate and the records of Japanese 
cabinet meetings that have become available 
since the war are ignored. The author seems 
to have relied too much on his own 
memories of the time and too little on the 
work that has been done since 194§ on the 
origins of the war. He is on stronger 
in dealing with postwar Japan, and best 
part of the book is Ins sription of the 
social and political phenomena of the new 
era, which, on his return to the country, he 
was able to compare with what he had 
observed before. With regard to Japanese 
parliamentary politics there will be general 
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agreement with his remark that “ the electo- 
rate has not yet reached the degree of 
political maturity to ensure that the right 
people are necessarily elected,” though 
some would not consider this a state of 
affairs peculiar to Japan. Sir Esler has 
some shrewd comments on the Japanese 
attitude to the outer world since the searing 
catastrophe of their lost war. He. points 
out that there are fewer foreign residents, 
but more foreign visitors to Japan than there 
used to be, and he suggests that it is 
almost as if the Japanese had devised a 
special code of behaviour towards foreigners 
by tacit agreement amongst themselves, which 
seems somehow unrelated! to the way in which 
they behave to one another. 
The two last chapters which deal respec- 
tively with Japan’s postwar international 
relations and Japan’s place in the postwar 
world are thoughtful and illuminating, and 
the author concludes with a certain note of 
nxicty about the political trends he discerns 
here 


Should India Plan ? 


Indian Economic Policy and Develop- 
ment 

By P. T. Bauer 
iilen and Unwin. 


4 


1§2 pages. 16s. 


PROFESSOR BAUER does not like India’s 
| plans. They are socialist. They are 
nfluenced by such left-wing characters as 
Professors Gadgil, Ganguli, Mahalanobis, 
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and Rao. They are too big. There is too 
much ideology. There is too much heavy 
industry and too much pessimism about 
exports. India’s deficit financing is bound 
to lead to balance of payment crises. Its 
heavy taxation is destructive of effort. Its 
Government controls too much and 
nationalises too much.. The land reforms 
are confiscatory. The labour legislation 
makes wages too high and sacking too diffi- 
cult. There is too much bias against con- 
sumer industry; the small man is enmeshed 
in regulations. 

Indeed, Professor Bauer doubts whether 
there is anything that could be called a plan 
at all. Gaps in resources are deliberately 
left. Crises blow up; estimates are ex- 
ceeded ; which alternative would give the 
largest benefit for the least use of resources 
is not worked out. There ‘is an exaggerated 
belief in physical investment as against 
investment in people and a tendency to treat 
all investment expenditure as one aggregate. 
subject to a joint capital-output ratio. Even 
real costs are not properly worked out ; the 
favour shown to state enterprises in import 
licences and access to savings produce a 
built-in unreality. 

Some of this is true: the Planning Com- 
mission is astonishingly oblivious of re- 
turns ; there are too many controls ; labour 
legislation is restrictive ; Professor Maha- 
lanobis is very much to the Left. Much is 
half-+ruth: the land reforms are not con- 
fiscatory though, for the big man, the com- 
pensation is inadequate ; the small manu- 
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facturer flourishes as never before, though 
he may waste a lot of time in Delhi waiting 
for licences ; much cottage industry has been 
successfully revived, though it does cost the 
economy more to keep the village oil-crusher 
going than it would to pension him off. A 
good deal is misleading: the description of 
Untouchability is a generation out of date ; 
consumer goods production is not so rigor- 
ously held down as Professor Bauer implics, 
nor are controls so oppressively enforced ; 
exports are not easy to expand ; education 
has not been neglected—there are a million 
students in the universities, and amongst 
children now growing up male literacy will 
be almost universal ; the concentration on 
heavy industry is not just to please left- 
wing professors and power-drunk bureau- 
crats—there is a crying need for steel and 
machinery and chemicals and the stock ex- 
change favours them just as much as the 
Government does. Professor Bauer talks 
again and again of how some aspect or other 
of the plans has “retarded” development. 
In fact, the national income has risen by 
some 40 per cent in ten years ; the produce 
of agriculture has gone up by about a third ; 
private business is booming as never before 
in its history. 

The plans could doubtless do with some 
trimmings ; Professor Bauer is probably 
right in thinking that more could usefully 
be spent on roads and education and agri- 
culture and less on some parts of heavy 
industry—atomic power stations, for 
instance. But it is a matter of a little less 
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or a little more, not of scrapping and starting 
again. 

Indeed, Professor Bauer's real objection 
to the plans is not economic at all, but 
political. He sees them as leading India 
towards socialism and totalitarianism, and 
therefore to be discouraged even to the 
extent of making more Western aid de- 
pendent on less Indian planning. His 
remedy would certainly not work. One can 
refuse aid altogether : Sweden gives nothing, 
and its relations with India remain un- 
impaired. But if one gives, one must give 
freely, or resentment would make India 
more socialist, not less. The Indian plans 
are not a secret conspiracy, as Professor 
Bauer sometimes almost implies: they 
formed the Congress platform at the last 
elections; they have been accepted by 
Parliament. Many of the features to which 
Professor Bauer objects most strongly are 
supported even by the business community. 
If the electorate does not like them it can 
always elect the Swatantra party next 
year. The Indian electorate’s values may be 
— but it is for the Swatantra party, 
not for Western governments, to change 
them. 


The Pressure of War 


The War for the Union: Vo/. //, War 
Becomes Revolution 1862-1863 


By Allan Nevins. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. §72 pages. §2s. 6d. 


[* the second of his four volumes on the 


American Civil War, Professor Allan 
Nevins has got well into his stride. His 
method can be compared with a pack of 
foxhounds in full cry. When the scent is 
high, the pace is sustained and strong. 
Occasionally it slows and sometimes there 
is a check. Semetimes, too, the pack darts 
off on a false scent, but the whipper-in soon 
appears. 

The long day in the field provides at 
least one kill. The fox in this instance is 
McClennan. Of all the Federal generals 
that Lincoln had to coax and finally discard, 
McClennan is the easiest to criticise: first, 
because of his failure despite his high mili- 
tary talents to act decisively in the field ; 
secondly, because he trespassed blatantly 
outside his own sphere of responsibility in 
trying to insist on a political solution 
unacceptable to the administration. But 
nowhere has anyone built up such a telling 
indictment of McClennan as appears in this 
book. It is typical of its approach that 
two of the most pertinent comments are 
made in footnotes. The first reveals a bias: 
“Some critics of McClennan accused him 
of delaying action until after the election to 
further Democratic chances; critics of 
Lincoln accused him of delaying the re- 
moval lest he hurt Republican fortunes. 
Lincoln at least was far too high-minded to 
put party above national welfare.” The 
second reveals fairmindedness: “We 
should remember that McClennan never 
had the time to grow that Grant had ; both 
needed it.” Both judgments are justified. 
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The relationship between McClennan and 
Lincoln and the Emancipation proclama- 
tion dominate this volume, bur it also con- 
tains a careful analysis, based on European 
sources, of British and French attitudes 
towards the conflict; a description of the 
gradual mobilisation of economic resources; 
a detailed commentary on internal politics ; 
and lively pen-pictures of Stanton, Hooker, 
Halleck and Meigs among others. Above 
all, in these volumes Professor Nevins is 


political, social and economic aspects of the 
war. It is an ambitious task, which has as 
its prelude four volumes on the history of 
the United States between the Mexican 
War and the election of Lincoln, and will 
have as its epilogue two volumes on the 
period of reconstruction. Inevitably, these 
volumes have their longeurs, for Professor 
Nevins is not the most concise of writers. 
But it is a job that a professional historian 
had to do and to judge from this volume 
(which is better than that covering the first 
year of the war) Professor Nevins is succeed- 
ing in doing it. 


Forty Years On 
Behaviour Therapy and the Neuroses 


Edited by H. J. Eysenck. 
Pergamon Press. 490 pages. 63s. 


M ENTAL illness is at present being sub- 
jected to a biochemical onslaught that, 
with the help of the drug industry, is 
having an extraordinary and quite unpre- 
cedented success and soon may half-empty 
the mental hospitals. But as far as neurosis 
is concerned, theory has always outrun any 
practical success in treatment ; as the editor 
of this book is never tired of saying, there 
is no scientific evidence that psychothera- 
peutic methods have any advantage over 
time in helping the sufferers. In_ this 
country at present, most psychiatrists treat- 
ing the neuroses rely upon an array of dis- 


| appointing drugs, upon methods that can 


broadly be described as confessional, or 
upon methods deriving from Freudian 
theory. These are sometimes successful, but 
there cannot be many psychiatrists who are 
very satisfied with their results. There is all 
the more reason therefore to welcome new 
and more hopeful methods, and Professor 
Eysenck was justified in republishing in one 
volume a number of widely scattered reports 
on “behaviour therapy,” together with 
some new work and several expository 
chaptets of his own. 

Behaviour therapy relies heavily on Hull’s 
theory of learning, on experimental neuroses 
in animals, and on the pioneering work of 
Pavlov and J. B. Watson, the behaviourist. 
According to its exponents a neurosis con- 
sists simply of learned patterns of behaviour 
that are unadaptive ; cure consists in a cor- 
rection of this faulty learning. Here the 
theory and method crash head on into the 
exponents of the Freudian or any other 
dynamic school of psychology ; these assert 
that the mere removal of symptoms, without 
a resolution of the underlying conflict, 


piTors are seldom ‘Dear’ to their corres- 
pondents, a deprivation which probably 
worries them less than it would me. “‘Sir’’, the 
letters begin, in what sounds a hectoring tone; 
but the worst that is likely to follow is a stuffy 
“my attention has been drawn” or a pained 
“your correspondent is mistaken”. 


You can tell a good deal about a newspaper 
from its Letters to the Editor—because they 
tell you what sort of people it appeals to. 
Some columns tend to be preoccupied with Our 
Budgie, age seven, who can recite the whole 
first line of The Last Fight of the Revenge. 
Some are excoriated battlefields ringing for 
weeks with rival rallying cries about the origin 
of a nursery rhyme. 


Observer readers show ‘hs. however, that 
liveliness need not be silly, nor moral in- 
dignation shrill. Of course this could be due 
to some sort of selection committee in Tudor 
Street. But I think not. This Editor does not 
censor (he certainly makes no bones about 
printing letters taking him to task for the 
occasional mistake). The letters simply reflect 
the natural good sense and mental vigour of 
their writers 


Urbanity and Wit 


Another striking thing is that they correct the 
impression—hard to escape when one looks at 
some other correspondence columns—that 
writers to the newspapers are a special sort of 
exhibitionist crank. These are ordinary people 
engaged in a civilized exchange of ideas with 
intelligence, urbanity and wit. 


Sometimes too, The Observer provides a 
forum for a point of view that would otherwise 
hardly get a hearing, as when it recently 
printed a long letter from Georgi Zhukov, 
Chairman of the Soviet Committee for 
Cultural Relations. 


Reviews of Oxford lectures; working wives; 
the Honours list; doubts about Freud (and 
doubts about the doubts); Christian Unity— 
what a sweep and scope there has been in late 
weeks. J.B.L. 
ADVT. 
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results in other and quite possibly worse 
symptoms. The various authors of this 
book almost unanimously deny this ; they 
assert that if the leading symptom in a 
neurosis is removed, a gradual and general 
umprovement in adaptive behaviour follows. 
So far behaviour therapy has had its most 
impressive success with illnesses showing 
one prominent symptom: stammering, 
writer's cramp, bedwetting, phobias, 
impotence, tics and possibly alcoholism. A 
simple illustration is provided by the treat- 
ment of fetishism. The patient is taught 
to. associate the sight, the feel or even the 
image of the feush with an unpleasant 
experience such as a mild electric shock or 


nausea produced*by a drug. This example, 


however, indicates only one of a varicty of 
methods that are employed. 

The difficulty of isolating a symptom 
that is “deconditionable” in a_long- 
continued neurosis with many symptoms 
to choose from may seriously limit the 
flicacy of this treatment. Professor Eysenck 

obviously not impressed by the success of 
analytical methods ; but he and those who 
practise behaviour therapy may find them 
useful in establishing just where the patient 
originally went wrong and in deciding the 
primary fault on which to focus their own 
form of treatment. 

Ihe poor layman who has laboriously got 
n to nodding terms with infantile sexuality, 
regression, Oedipal conflicts, displacement 
ind the rest will now have to wrestle with 
the intricacies—by no means inconsiderable 

of Hullian learning theory and with a 
fresh set of concepts: reciprocal inhibition, 
massed practice, positive conditioning, con- 
ditioned inhibition and so on. He will also 
have to become familiar with some new 
1ames—Little Albert and Peter (instead of 
Freud’s Litthke Hans), Mowrer, Guthrie, 
Miller, and particularly Wolpe, who is busy 
extending the scope of behaviour therapy 
to more than single-symptom neuroses. 

It has been forty years since Watson’s 
major work was published and more than 
thirty since Pavlov’s work was published 
rere. Clinical psychiatry is only just begin- 


ng to reap the harvest that they sowed 
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rE ought by now to be generally accepted 


that the troubles of the 
Republic, which ended in its collapse 
in 1958, were aggravations of trends 
that had. been evident under the Third 
An impromptu constitution put together by 
a monarchist parliament in 1875 to facilitate 
a restoration survived only because no alter- 
native attracted enough support to replace 
it. Yet although, like Si¢yes, the republican 


Fourth 


BOOKS 
regime could until 1914 congratulate itself 
merely for surviving, without attempting 
reform or modification, after the first world 
war it was obvious that some change was 
necessary and, indeed, inevitable. The 
collapses of 1940 and 1958 were the con- 
sequences of the total failure of what 
General de Gaulle calls le systéme to adapt 
its institutions to suit the altered times, to 
secure the loyal adherence rather than the 
bored acquiescence of the French nation, 
to develop a democratic theory to combat 
the ideologies that challenged the chaotic 
individualism of the revolutionary tradition 
from left and right. and to put to good use 
the remarkable talents that, from time to 
tume, it could command. 

So it is no wonder that two books have 
appeared, almost simultaneously, dealing 
with these weaknesses of the Third Republic 
and their causes. Both are by American 
authors ; both are for specialists ; both, 
unfortunately, cost, for English purses, far 
too much. 

Mr Curtis studies the writings of Barrés, 
Sorel and Maurras, who attempted to fill the 
vacuum felt in French political thought since 
the death of Proudhon. Unfortunately, in 
spite of their great abilities, the insularity, 
vanity, inconsistency and fancifulness of the 
‘three against the Third” vitiated their 
efforts. Their nationalist rant, Mr Curtis 
shows, was intellectually contempuble, and 
perhaps their chief interest today is the 
manner in which their ideas++those of 
Maurras in particular—resembled those of 
Nazism. Unfortunately, though perhaps 
necessarily, Mr Curtis’s ‘book is as confused 
and tedious as the teaching of his subjects. 


‘Defeated Leaders” is an admirable 
book. It is written in a lucid, even witty, 
style, and the author’s technique and manner 
impress the reader as belonging to one who 
is completely master of his matter. He has 
chosen to write political biographies of 
Joseph Caillaux, Henri de Jouvenel and 
André Tardieu, who were important politi- 
cians in the years immediately before and 
after the first war. Each “life” is told 
separately, yet with constant  cross- 
references, so that the texture of life under 
the “république des camarades”’ is con- 
veyed with surprising richness and force. 
More than that, the personalities of the three 
men emerge very clearly—Caillaux, the hot, 
dishonest, able mediocrity; Jouvenel, 
eloquent, handsome and __ ineffective 
Tardieu, the great journalist, the sardonic 
intellectual aristocrat. Mr Binion tends, 
perhaps, to worship his heroes, but that is 
a pardonable failing. 


His book is not, nevertheless, wholly con- 
vincing. His central contention is that the 
great ability of each man and the will each 
displayed to serve and reform the French 
state were frustrated by the nature of 
French politics and particularly by the petti- 
ness and envy of Chamber politics, with 
their taints of provincialism and corruption: 
Tardieu, for instance, was as automatically 
suspect because he was a Parisian as because 
of his (relatively innocent) involvement in 
the N’Goko Sangha scandal. This is true 
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of course, but not perhaps the whole truth. 
Caillaux was martyred in the most famous 
political trial since Dreyfus, but it was part 
of Clemenceau’s ‘strategy for winning the 
war—the “ defeatist” (a word coined for 
Caillaux) must be suppressed. And it is 
hard to believe that Jouvenel, a pure 
Girodin, could have been a successful poli- 
tician under any system. But the history 
of the frustration suffered by these variously 
gifted and unfortunate men does serve as 
a melancholy reminder of the failure of the 
French in their attempts to achieve stability 
and unity in the inter-war years. The 
careers of General de Gaulle before 1958 
and of M. Mendés-France show the same 
forces at work in the years after the collapse 
of the Third Republic ; it remains to be seen 
if they have been permanently overcome. 


Good Scientific Prose 
Science in Writing 


By J. R. Henn. 
Harrap. 248 pages. 20s. 


HIS book is an immensely serious joke. 

Mr Henn, lecturer in poetry and drama 
at Cambridge, is obviously pained by the 
indignities that the English language suffers 
“clumsy pseudo-Germanic collocations of 
adjectives and unintelligent pruning down 
into a sort of telegraphese”) at the ball- 
points of scientists or, he could have added, 
of doctors, engineers, economists and other 
professions with their own gobbledygook 
He has taken extracts from the scientific 
writings of eight living and 23 dead authors, 
from Pliny through Sir Thomas Browne, 
Robert Boyle and Charles Darwin to Sir 
Harry Ricardo (on crankshafts), Jung ( 
psychology and character and not, regret- 
tably, on flying saucers) and Sir Stewart 
Duke-Elder (on glaucoma) and used them 
to demonstrate that science and good prose 
are not incompatible. Each extract has a 
preface explaining its background and com- 
menting briefly on its style ; the last chapter 
contains Mr Henn’s own views on the essen- 
tials of good science writing. Let us hope 
that they are taken to heart not only by 
scientists but also by doctors, engineers, 
economists, ... 
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LETTERS 


Kenya 
Sik—Your clearcut support for the prepara- 
on of a compensation scheme for European 
farmers in Kenya (“the debt of honour, in 
case Kenya sunders or collapses, should b: 
acknowledged straightforwardly now”) is 
most welcome. 

Statements by Her Majesty's Ministers as 
recent as the one made in the House of 
Commons by the Colonial Secretary on 
April 22, 1959, leave no doubt as to the 
moral obligations resting on this country 
But what sort of obligation do we really 
have ? In my opinion we are bound to 
protect the British farmers in Kenya from 
the consequences of political ruin, but we 
are not bound to protect them from all loss. 
In the same way the Government has a duty 
to protect the holders of War Loan from the 
complete collapse of the value of their hold- 
ings. It does not have a duty to protect the 
stockholders from all losses incurred in 
following Government promptings and pur- 
chasing these gilt-edged securities. 

If all immigrant farmers in Kenya were 
offered compensation now there might well 
be a rush for the coast which would destroy 
Kenya's comparatively fragile economy. At 
the same time many European farmers are 
clearly not going to be able to adapt them- 
selves to the increasing African domination 
that is coming. It would be best for the 
tenuous stability of the country if those who 
found it most difficult to accept the new 
order could leave now. 

What is needed is a comparatively un- 
attractive Compensation policy which would 
allow the Kenya pessimists to leave soon but 
would encourage the Kenya optimists to 
stay 

An objective valuation of each immigrant- 
owned farm should be made now—a prac- 
tical scheme for doing this, when there is 
only a tiny free’ market for land, has been 
worked out by the Kenya National Farmers 
Union. The British Government should 
then offer to purchase any farm offered to 
them at a percentage (say 60 to 75 per cent 
of the valuation. To have the desired effect 
the British Government—not the Kenya 
Government—would have to guarantee that 
the offer would remain in force for a period 
as long as ten years. During the time this 
scheme was in operation, the percentage of 
the valuation should be progressively raised 
so that the settlers had every encouragement 
to stay. 

The pessimists, however, would be able 
to leave now, and that is best for the new 
‘ Kenya.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Common Puttire GoopHART 


7 * 


Six—What is “just under thirty per 
cent"? In the issue of The Economist in 
which vou publish Mr Welwood’s con- 


structive and statesmanlike letter on Kenya. 
you state categorically in the course of 
your assessment of the crisis in the Central 
African Federation, that Mr Michael 
Blundell's New Kenya Party “won just 
under 30 per cent of the white votes in the 
primary selections a month ago.” 

The percentages in fact were: Coalition 
61.15, New Kenya Party 21.63, and 
Independent 17.21. There are lies, damned 
lies, and statistics. Who, may I ask. 
persuaded The Economist that 21.63 is just 
under 30?—Yours faithfully, 


London, SW Joun CONNELL 


US Drug Hearings 


Sik—I was distressed by your recent article, 
“ Drugs in the Dock ” (December 3, 1960). 
Simply to conserve space I shall confine my 
remarks to one paragraph. Referring to the 
hearings by the Senate Antitrust and Mono- 
poly Subcommittee under the direction of 
Senator Kefauver. the paragraph states: 
“The chief economist of the sub- 
committee accused one company, the 
Schering Corporation, of making a 1,000 
per cent profit on a product used in the 
treatment of arthritis, and a 7,000 per cent 
profit on another. He arrived at these 
astronomical and obviously false figures by 
taking the bulk cost of the raw materials, 
adding a small charge for turning them into 
tablet, form and bottling them and then 
calculating a percentage of profit based on 
the retail selling price. All other business 
expenses involved in manufacturing, adver- 
using and distributing the medicines in 
question were ignored.” 
Before accusing one of making an 
obviously false * presentation it is to be 
presumed that the basis of the allegation 
would be carefully checked. That this was 
not done is evident from the fact that the 
three sentences quoted above contain not 
one but four egregious errors of fact. 
(1)“ The chief economist accused one 
company, the Schering Corporation, of 
making a 1,000 per cent profit...” 
No such accusation against the Schering 
Corporation, or any other firm, was ever 
made. As clearly set forth in the hearings. 
the facts are that the Schering Corporation 
purchased the finished drug in bulk powder 
form from the Upjohn Co.; that to this cost 
of the bulk powder there was added the 
charges (including a profit thereon) of tablet- 
ing and bottling obtained from a firm 
engaged in that business; that the addition 
of these tableting and bottling costs to the 
cost of the bulk powder yields a direct cost 
(sometimes referred to as “ production ” or 
“ manufacturing” cost) of 1.6 cents per 
tablet ; that the product is sold by Schering 
to the pharmacies for 17.9 cents a tablet ; 
that, as was made clear from the outset, the 
1.6 figure dees not include selling and dis- 
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tribution costs ; and that at no time was the 
difference between 1.6 and 17.9 referred to 
as “ profit.” Ironically, the term used by 
the industry, itself, to refer to this difference 
is “gross profit.” But in an attempt to 
prevent anyone from getting the idea that 
it consisted solely of “ net profit,” the Sub- 
committee used the more innocuous term 
of “ margin.” 

(2) “ He arrived at these astronomical and 
obviously false figures by taking the bulk 
cost cf the raw materials .. .” 

As indicated above, what was taken was not 
the cost of the raw material—a point which 
was repeatedly emphasised throughout the 
hearings. For example: 

“ Dr Blair: Mr Chairman, just by way of 
clarification I want to indicate that the term 
‘raw material” has been used [by the 
president of Schering] in connection with 
exhibit 2, which has just been discussed 
The prednisolone purchased by Schering 
from Upjohn was in the form of finished 
prednisolone itself in bulk powder form 
ready for packaging and ready for bottling * 
and labelling.” (Hearings, Part 14, p. 786s.) 

(3) “. . . calculating a percentage of 
profit based on the retail selling price.” 


Apart from the fact that what was calculated 
was not a percentage of “ profit,” the price 
emphasised throughout the hearings was no: 
the retail selling price but the manufac- 
turer's price to the pharmacist. Indeed, the 
percentages cited in your own article are the 
percentage markups over direct costs of the 
price to the pharmacist. True, the percent- 
age markup to the retail selling price was 
also shown. Inasmuch as — drug prices 
are usually either fixed or “ sted ” by 
the manufacturer, the mae’ ing of 
these figures can hardly be elena to. But 
the great bulk of the discussion, and 
certainly all of the disputation concerning 
the manufacturer's margin, revolved around 
the price to the pharmacist. 


4) “ All other business expenses involved 
in manufacturing, advertising and distribu- 
ting the medicines in question were 
ignored. 

As should be evident, “all other business 
expenses involved in manufacturing ” were 
not ignored because there are none. Indeed. 
to be truly accurate a deduction should 
properly be made from the estimates of 
direct costs since they include a profit on the 
sale of the drug in bulk powder form. Nor 
were the expenses involved “ in es 
and distributing the medicines . 

However, since a considerable part — the 
difference between 1.6 cents 17.9 cents 
consisted of these expenses, the question of 
why they must be as great as they are was 
indeed raised : 


“ Dr Blair : As to selling and distribution 
costs, there is an issue as to the essentiality 
and necessity of all of these selling and dis- 
tribution expenditures. The question has 
been raised to this subcommittee in letters 
from eee pm 7 ee 
it might ter to some- 
what lower as a result of reductions in 
distribution and selling costs.” (Hearings, 
Part 14, p. 7869.) 
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In subsequent hearings that question has 
in fact been discussed at great length and 
with some feeling by members of the medi- 
cal profession. 

Those‘ of us who spend our lives in the 
often futile and always unrewarding task of 
trying to protect the public interest are 
accustomed to the slings and arrows of an 
outraged industry, or more particularly of 
its outraged public relations men. But we 
do feel a sense of real dismay when the very 
same misstatements and distortions with 
which the trade press has been haranguing 
its sympathetic audience for months 
suddenly make their appearance in a 
ournal with the reputation and standing of 
The Economist. And this dismay 1s 
deepened when there is added the further 
charge of deliberate falsehood.—Y ours faith- 
fully, Joun M. BLatr 

Chief Economist 
Subcommittee on» Antitrust and 
Monopoly, Committee on the Judiciary, 
l'mted States Senate 

FE true that in his evidence Dr Blair used 

word “mark-up, not profit, and we regret 
wrong wording of his statement in our 

cle; but that evidence was publhcly taken, by 
ections of the press and by other members 

the committee, to be an attack on the 
profit of the pharmaceutical companies and 
I); Blair does not seem to have issued any public 
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Voting in Belgium 


SIR Your correspondent's Statement in 


vour issuc of February 24th. under the ttle 


f “Belgium's Catharsis.” that “ The 
ountry needs the catharsis of next month’s 
it needs to end what some 
have called the indecent vaudeville of party 
ntrigue “is true. Indeed everyone admits 
that Belgium’s political life needs a sweep- 
ing change and a sharp revival after its 
present slumber. These hopes might how- 
ver be jeopardized by the dangers which 
you clearly pointed to in your article 
Parties’ Choice ” in the same issue. The 
deteriorating trends observed in the 
working of the three British parties seem 
xactly applicable here. Indeed they take 
on a particular relevance on the eve of the 
next general election which is intended to 
create a “ souffle nouveau” by putting new 
people into place. But as you say : “ The 
selection of candidates is the chief political 
influence exercised by the local associa- 
The biggest fault of local control 
is that of any loose committee system : it 
ieads to the adoption of the mediocre in an 
effort to play safe. . The strange «thing 
is that neither party seems to realise how 
important reform of their selection system 
could be.” 

Ihe high officials of the parties here do 
realise the need for reform, but: the wind 
of. change has not yet reached the depths 
of“ parochial * caucuses, where in fact the 
dice are thrown, making the actual selection 
of candidates in the clections a more or 
less automatic issue. This tendency to 
‘jevel down ” is reinforced by the propor- 
tional voting system. As a résult you will 


ciections 


mons. 


LETTERS 


probably find once more the same faces in 
the same seats, whoever the shepherd may 
be. 

As your correspondent states : “ Belgium 
in fact is now at a turning point.” But it 
might well turn out to be a mere diversion. 
—Yours faithfully, 


Brussels ALAIN CAMU 


Credit Transfers 


‘Sin—Your interesting article on the new 


credit transfer scheme in Britain included 
two minor inaccuracies, which I should like 
to correct as they relate to the Dutch giro 
system. First, you write that in Holland 
interest on the minimum required balances 
1s the giro’s main source of income. How- 
ever, the minimum balance required for an 
account amounts to only five Dutch guilders 
108 These balances add up to less than 
one per cent of the overall balances which 
our customers keep. freely as a convenient 
extension of their cash balance. It is from 
these “ free * balances that this giro derives 
the main portion of its income 
Secondly, you repeat a misconception 
which is widespread in the Netherlands, 
that the giro ehjoys preferential postal rates 
In this respect, the Dutch giro is treated by 
the postal authorities on an equal footing 
with private firms. In short, this giro dozs 
without legal monopoly. It tries to operate 
by sound commercial standards, and I may 
say that it does so with some success.— 
Yours faithfully, M. VAN AMELSVOORT 
Postcheque- en Girodtienst, 
Netherlands 


Sales Tax 


Sir-—A general sales tax would have the 
defects of ‘its virtues. Because the burden 
would be thinly spread any increase would 
arouse less political and public opposition 
than do selective increases in purchase tax. 
Because another couple of hundreds of 
millions of revenue could be raised at the 
cost of a one per cent increase in prices it 
would be a standing invitation to spendthrift 
governments. Conversely it would be too 
easy for governments in need of electoral 
support to reduce living costs. Manipula- 
ting the rate of sales tax might become a 
substitute for more respectable economic 
and financial management. 

Also you tend to dismiss too lightly the 
question of equity. It is unfashionable 
nowadays, when taxation serves the ends 
of planning, social priorities, incenuves and 
plain administrative convenience, to suggest 
that ability to pay is still the right criterion. 
But it gets enough recognition—when 40 
per cent of the revenue comes from indirect 
taxation—to make necessary a hotch-potch 
of subsidies, exemptions and reliefs to 
restore something of the progression which 
our residual income tax system finds beyond 
it. You, Sir, recognise that a sales tax 
would call for some more. As it is, we have 
the travesty of taxes which are in themselves 
regressive, e.g. the fuel and liquor duties, 
almost totally evaded by every business 
executuve. We tolerate for administrative 


*s-Gravenhage, 
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convemience and political expediency 1n- 
escapable taxes regressive in character and 
substantial in amount, such as the insurance 
contribution and local rates, the latter a 
patent absurdity when you can enjoy the 
services without possessing the notional 
standing which makes you liable to con- 
tribute. 

Nor do the permissive reliefs do much 
for equity. So long as the poorest contribute 
through heavy indirect taxes so long will 
reefs for life assurance and mortgage 
interest be at the expense of many with no 
margin left for any investment at all. And 
The Economist at least will accept that 
Schedule A maintenance relief is at the 
expense not only of the less bright or less 
well-off owner-occupiers but of every tenant 
whose economic rent inevitably contains a 
tax element.—Yours faithfully. 

Harrogate S. E. GRAHAM 


Laos 

Sir—Two small errors have marred other- 
wise shrewd and accurate reports on the 
situation in Laos. On January 7th. one of 
your leading articles opined that “a few 
permanent. visible proofs of western 
triendliness—roads, a hospital, a sawmill 
or two— would have been useful.” On 
February 4th your special correspondent 
blamed “ inflation, profiteering, fraud and 
corruption as inevitable consequences of 
profligate cash grants.” 

If memory serves me correctly, and it 
should since I served as Acting Laos Desk 
Officer at the International Co-operation 
Administrauon for part of that ume, we 
built roads from Vientiane to Thadeua, 
linking the capital with the railhead in 
Northern Thailand as well as providing a 
Shiny—if over-priced—ferryboat. com 
pleted a semi-all-weather highway to Luang 
Prabang. and reconstructed a good part of 
the road to Savannakhet. As for sawmills, 
we put up 17 of them in rural Laos. out 
of sight, our critics charge. 

The $120 million cash grants, as your 
readers may recall, were a temporary 
expedient to generate imports for the 
sopping up of the purchasing power which 
our monthly troop payments provided. By 
mid-1958 they had been replaced entirely 
by procurement authorisations which 
proved almost as slow and cumbersome as 
had been feared when we resorted to cash 
grants. The unforeseen build-up in Lao 
dollar reserves up to $§0 million may have 
been a direct result of cash grants. Such 
growth in net assets is not as deplorable as 
the consequences listed. Inflation, further- 
more, hardly took place with local prices 
rising only 30 per cent in three years until 
the kip was deflated—an action which, if 
taken earlier, might have prevented most of 
the profiteering. This is not to deny the 
latter, only to point out some of the correct 
causes. 

The conclusions you reached are still 
sound, but historical accuracy based on 
economic facts would buttress them more 
effectively.—Yours faithfully, 

Westfield, New Jersey WALTER P. Brass 
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Zermatt 4.00 p.m. 


THIS VERY MINUTE 
HE’S WITH CUSTOMERS IN BUENOS AIRES! 


This sales manager of a German photographic firm edges carefully across 
the rock face. At the same time he’s with customers in Buenos Aires— 
through international advertising invested in the Latin America edition 
of Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 

It’s 12.00 noon in Buenos Aires. This is when many influential and 
prosperous people, those interested in photographic equipment included, 
will pick up Time: pick up on the world news, and news of the latest 
products and services that Time brings to them and 3 million potential 
customers like them all around the world. 

Meet your customers and sell to them effectively through 
TIME’s six editions: Latin America; Atlanti¢; Asia; South 
Pacific; Canada; U.S.; separately or all together, depending 
on the markets you want to reach. For more facts, ask:— 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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on Through creative chemistry, Monsanto turns yesterday's drean 


Monsanto helps 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS bring a bet 
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ss into present-day realities 


; the golfer’s swing 


FINE APPROACH SHOT—thanks to a good 
A swing, an absence of bad luck, and a precision- 
made club head. 

Today's precision club heads—perfect in weight, 
pitch and balance-—are easier to make than ever 
before. Thanks to investment casting. 

Monsanto makes Silesters and Syton, bonding 
agents for investment casting. These chemicals 
have helped to develop techniques which produce 
precision ceramic moulds almost as cheaply as 
sand moulds. 

The bonding agents make moulds stronger and 
ensure wonderfully accurate reproductions—not 
only of golf club heads, but of even more intricate 
shapes in metal. 

Some turbine wheels, for instance, can be cast in 
one go, and need little or no machining; two of 
many reasons why manufacturers are switching to 
this new casting process. 

Investment casting. Another example of how 


Monsanto brings a better future closer. 


if you, as a manufacturer, 
are interested in chemicals or plastics, it will 
pay you to get in touch with Monsanto. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


899 Monsanto House, Victoria Street, London, $.W.! 
and at Royal Exchange, Manchester 2. 


In association with 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOTS, USA 
p MONSANTO CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL 

{ MONSANTO CHEMICALS (AUSTRALIA) LIMITED, MELBOURNE, 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS OF INDIA PRIVATE LIMITED, BOMBAY. 
Representatives in the world’s principal cities 
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BIG NEW DEVELOPMENTS BY N-C-R BRING REVOLUTION 
IN ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING TECHNIQUES 


pre 


a 


. 4 


viicesllea 


ite 8 
: 


| -AN ENTIRELY NEW 

_| SERIES OF EXPANDABLE 
ELECTRONIC BUSINESS 
DATA PROCESSING 
SYSTEMS DESIGNED 
BY N-C-R - Including 


N-C-R’s revolutionary super-speed, super-capacity 


‘ RANDOM Access MEMORY 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


THE CENTRAL PROCESSOR 


introduce 


METHOOS OF INPUT 
* Tra roug t (printed ciy ‘ PUNCHED CAR nd 


INFORMATION FILES (‘SACKING STORES") 
SCHED TAPS * H-C’R RANOOM ACCESS MEMORY 

Inpu: Speed CAPACITY (per quick-change cartridge): Over ¢,000,000 alpha-numeric or 
* PUNCHED CARDS: 2 r 400 per over 8,000,000 all-numeric characters 
*\ PUNCHED PAPER TAPE: 1.000 character NOTE: UP TO 16 RANDOM ACCESS MEMORY UNITS may be linted for combined 
operation to provide random and or serial access to over 1 30,000,000 numer 
digits of information. (Ower 80,000,000 if alpha-numeric 
Up to ox SPEED: Information transfer rate is 100,000 ch 
pS 20 characters per line ACCESS TIME: 0-200 milli-secs. ‘time+s! 
RE-ACCESS TIME 


METHODS OF OUTPUT 


* NOR HIG PERD PRINTER racters per » 


ared 
* 
* * WOR MAGHETIC TAPES « 

FANDOM Ace MEMORY 

OPERATIONAL TRANSFER RATES 


; 


The Computing Divisvon. Eliott Brothers (London) Limited : 


Rnnnetiideniniaetaioe 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LIMITED - 206-216 Marylebone Road - London NW1 - Tel: PADdington 7070 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


D-Mark Fears and Hopes 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


SHIVER sull runs down the collective and individual German 
Avice at the prospect of a change in the value of the currency. 
Virtually a single question has dominated the board room 
and beer table talk of the Federal Republic this week: “ Are the 


expansive days over—for the country at large, for the firm, for 
me and the family? ” 


The answers have been contradictory. Bland assurances from 
on high that last weekend's revaluation of the D-mark would hold 
down prices and raise the standard of living have not been wholly 
accepted at their face value. For one thing, it is election year. For 
another, Mr Harriman, President Kennedy's ambassador-at-large, 
has been in Bonn, reaffirming American expectations that Germany 
will pay a larger share than hitherto of the West's bill for defenc: 
and for aid to the developing countries. It has been noted besid :s 
that the voices from on high, when descanting on money matters, 
have in recent weeks been most confusingly untuned. 


The Germans, like the British, remind themselves repeatedly 
that their material well-being is founded largely on selling their 
manufactures abroad. The successfully conducted business o' 
exporting (combined, admittedly, with a nice little income from 
services to foreign troops stationed in the country) brought th- 
Bundesbank’s gold and currency reserves in 1960 up to approx 
mately DM32,000 million. Since German exporters now sce 
themselves faced with the alternative of either selling less, because 
their wares cost more, or of lowering their prices and making do 
with less profit, how possibly, they are asking, can the country’s 
vital export trade and consequent prosperity continue unimpaired? 
Their chief, and rather angry, spokesman is Herr Fritz Berg, the 
president of the federation of German industries. 


Last year’s precedents in output and good living are high. In 
1960, the industrial production index (1936= 100) excelled its 
previous peak of 249 by climbing to 274. Imports and exports 
realised the record sums of DM42,000 million and DM47,000 
million respectively. The number of paid workers rose to 20.3 
million.. Some 250,000 foreigners were brought in to help—so 
inadequate a relief, it proved, that plans were being made earlier 
this spring to reinforce them with another 150,000. Some §70,000 
houses and flats were completed. At the same time, the cost of 
living rose scarcely at all, for wage increases of roughly 8 per cent 
were offset by an 17.3 per cent increase in the gross national 
product (which totalled DM275,000 million). Things looked so 
rosy to many citizens that, as the Bundesbank points out in its 
report for February, the spending of private households increased 
in 1960 by 9.7 per cent, from DM144,000 million to DM158,000 
million, while household income increased by only 9.4 per cent. It 
was the most comfortable year that the west Germans have 
experienced since the war. 

In Bonn last Sunday there was a formidable turn-out of authority 
bent on convincing the public that the economic sun would con- 
unue to shine. One may be underrating their enthusiasm for 
public relations, yet it is hard to imagine the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, the President of the Board of Trade, and the Governor 
of the Bank of England, cach with a retinue of departmental experts 
and information officers, giving up a sunny Sunday afternoon in 
the spring to explain themselves to the press and the television 
cameras. But there they were in the Bundeshaus—Herr Etzel 
Finance Minister), Herr Erhard (Economics Minister), Herr 
Blessing (President of the Bundesbank), with state secretaries 
Hettlage and Mueller-Armack, and a score of camp followers. 
They were all a shade on the defensive, at pains to justify their 
decision to revalue now after having sworn so vehemently as 
recently as last October that they would do no such thing ; to 
rub in that they had acted, not under American pressure, but from 
the purely patriotic motive of keeping prices stable and securing 
full employment ; and to emphasise that they would not up-value 


the mark again to please those who thought that five per cent was 
not enough. 


UNDAY’S official optimists were quickly challenged by the work- 
S aday industrialists who live substantially from exports and 
na‘urally do not want to, or perhaps even cannot, cheapen them. 
The first to protest was the coal-mining industry, which, having 
just pulled itself out of trouble, mainly through increasing exports, 
now fears that the gain abroad may be lost at home in consequence 
of the probable importation of cheaper and highly competitive 
fuel oil. The shipyards have pointed out that, of the 209 sea-going 
vessels, totalling 1,444,027 gross register tons, completed in west 
German yards in 1960, as many as 116, totalling 889,361 tons, 
were built on foreign account. Their profitable repairing business 
is also likely to be affected. The steel industry, which exports some 
four million tons annually, has estimated that its cheaper i 
deriving from up-valuation will cover only a third of the losses 
that must now be expected in its export trade. Roughly similar 
complaints have been made by the engineering, chemical, and 
electro-technical industries. But the advocates of revaluation are 
refusing to be rattled by these dark prognostications. They expect 
production to increase notwithstanding, if not as spectacularly as 
before, and they point out that German industry on the whole has 
more contracts at present than it can cope with. Herr Erhard 
hinted on Sunday that the government could always devise some 
sort of help for any particular branch of industry that was ailing. 

Probably the general public see more of a threat to their com- 
fortable private spending in the government's still loose commit- 
ment to allocate annually one per cent of the gross national product 
‘roughly DM3,000 million) to development aid. It may be 
possible to find this sum without directly drawing on the budget. 
There is talk, for imstance, of a further substantial reduction, if 
not complete repeal, of the taxes on profits earned from capital 
invested abroad so long as they remain in the country of origin. 
Bui people are naturally suspicious that the government is waiting 
to increase direct taxation after the election. The Social Democrats 
declare they are convinced of ix. 
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Rhodesian Lull 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


tru Central Africa’s Zeus away at the Olympian conferenc: 

W in London, thunderbolts have ceased to fill the air here 
and there is a lull in the swirling storm. When Sir Roy Welensky 
returns he must clap the clouds together again if he is to make 
himself listened to by all those. preparing to go their separate 
ways from his federation. Meanwhile, however. there is a fort 
night's full 

In Northern Rhodesia the Governor, Sir Evelyn Hone, is going 
quietly but firmly about filling in the White Paper's constitutional! 
outline with the all-important franchise and electoral details. To 
some it may have seemed a sign of weakness all too familiar in 
colonial history—that Sir Evelyn has delayed his‘ discussions on 
these details with party leaders until after Sir Roy has sat on the 
fireside settee at Chequers and recapitulated his objections before 
Mr Macmillan. But Sir Evelyn believes this delay well spent 
the Commonwealth prime ministers can do invaluable work in 
persuading Sir Roy that he is jeopardising all hope of peaceful 
progress rather than “ defending civilised standards.” 

If one matter is clear about the struggle over the Northern 
Rhodesian consutution, it is that Sir Roy's United Federal party 
lias confirmed all the Africans’ deep-rooted suspicions that federa 
lon, was an instrument for holding back their territorial advance 
nent Tacticians suggest that Sir Roy Welensky chose the wrong 
round on which to fight his main battle: by making a stand on the 
territorial constitution, his position was proved to. be vulnerable 
{ he had waited until the federal issue was discussed he could 
have expected more of the British support which he has now 


; 


rfeited. Sir Roy's staff officers, on the other hand, must havc 
idvised hiny that if he delayed until the resumption of federal talks 
his flank would have been turned. Whatever his reasoning, hi 
t now a good as lost 
Al 


Mirican nationalists have been quick to see this 


‘ 


They have 

i no difficulty in keeping their people calm in the knowledge 
that time is on their side, in contrast to the Nyasaland situatior 
' They have begun to recognise the Liberal party 
of Sir John Moffat as their chief rival, and Mr Harry Nkumbula 
has hardly let a day pass without accusing the dedicated and self 
eflacing Sir John of sinister personal ambitions. The Libera! 
have partly brought this on themselves: their jubilation at th 
prospect of winning a disproportionately large share of seats was 
politically naive. Their swift willingness .to fill, for the sake of 
“orderly government,” the ministries from which the UFP minister: 
resigned in concerted dudgeon last month is also open to criticism 
They might have been wiser to keep clear of the government 
until after the detailed constitutional talks and so have given Mr 
Nkumbula and others less grounds for complaining that the Colonia 
Office is being led along by the Liberals. 

To the south, Sir Edgar Whitehead has found that Su Roy 
Welensky’s thunder has done the Southern Rhodesia governmen: 
no good at all. The federal legislation of the Exchange Contro! 
Act—whether it was more of a tactical flourish or a practical 
necessity—and the amendment to the Defence Aci to allow th 
mobilisation of all European men under the age of fifty, have not 
been received with a swelling of Rhodesian chests filled with a 
Dunkirk spirit. Mr William Harper's Dominion party has com 
plained that Southern Rhodesia is being sacrificed in Sir Roy's 
attempt to save the Federation ; Sir Roy Welensky’s warning that 
Southern Rhodesia cannot save itself by throwing the North to the 
‘crocodile of extremism ” and seceding did not arouse the whit 
¢lectorate. The Dominion party's argument that the new Southern 
Rhodesia franchise proposals are similar to those for Northern 
Rhodesia and that a similar fate is planned for their self-governing 

; Sie Edg ir 


wo Vears ago 


colony unless it secedes. has received a greater respons 
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himself admitted this week that his chances of winning the Junc 
referendum on the new Southern Rhodesia constitution have been 
hurt by the fracas in Northern Rhodesia. In addition, the breaking 
up of Mr Winston Field’s Federal Dominion party, with its sing! 
Northern Rhodesian MP heading away towards the Federalist 
and Mr Field's six from Southern Rhodesia veering towards M: 
Harper, shows how the secessionist wind is rising. 

The leaders of the National Democratic party, having agreed to 
Mr Sandys's proposals, have been stumbling in their subsequent 
backtracking. Acceptance of the constitutional safeguards and 
repudiation of the franchise and representation proposals—the 
formula for survival by which Mr Joshua Nkomo is at present 
working—makes little sense, although the party's special congress 
on March 18th may endorse it without too many questions for the 
sake of unity and in the absence of alternative leaders. Sir Edgar. 
who cleverly. if not overwisely, manceuvred the NDP delegates 
into accepting such arguable proposals, seems unconcerned that the 
NDP may split and an uncompromising radical nationalist party 
be born. Disregarding nearly every historical example, he believe: 
that if a split comes, the great majority of Southern Rhodesian 
Africans will side with those he damningly calls “ moderates.” 

In, Nyasaland the lull approaches real calm. The removal of 
the Malawi party treasurer, Mr Henry Chipembere, to prison on 
a conviction of sedition has eased tension ; and Dr Banda, more 
secure than ever in his belief that “federation is dead and only 
needs a burial certificate.” has uttered not a word about the 
situation in the Rhodesias. His whole concern at present is to 
organise for an overwhelming victory in the Nyasaland elections 
which will probably be held in July. A week before registration 
ends. 80,000 have quietly enrolled to ensure an African legislative 
majority. The largest stir has come on behalf of the 150.000 
migrant workers disfranchised because of their absence abroad. bu: 
who are nonetheless the backbone of the country. 

As ever, the economic situation is worrying and extra furrow, 
appeared on brows after the report this week that £7 mullion o! 
development money has been held out of Nyasaland in the last 
eighteen months because of political uncertainty, and that Federa! 
aid has been drastically cut. Malawi leaders and some officials. 
however, confidently quote the example of Tanganyika to sugges! 
that after the elections and a few months in which to prove the 
country’s political stability, investors will come exploring. The 
Nyasas. whom Sir Roy never wanted in the federation at all, arc 
now simply disinterested in its fate. They feel they have won 
their freedom already and are bevond the range of thunderbolt. 


“ALGERIA’S COMMUNITIES—Il 


The Moslem Millions 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HOF-SHINE boys swarming around a reluctant customer are not 
S a rare sight in the Arab world. In Algiers or Oran, this some- 
times embarrassing performance reminds the western visitor of the 
two major social problems of the area: the pressure of population 
combined with acute unemployment, two factors that go a long way 
towards explaining why the insurrection has lasted more than six 
years. They have a bearing on the present search for a peacefu! 
solution, and they will remain, relevant whatever the outcome 

The relative youth of Algeria’s Moslem population is striking 
In 1954. when the insurrection broke out, §2 per cent of the 
Moslems were under twenty years of age. The birth rate—at 432 
per 10,000—was among the highest in the world and, if that trend 
had gone on unchecked, the Moslem population would have topped 
36 million at the turn of the century. It is still too early to assess the 
losses of war and their impact. The latest figures put the Moslem 
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Why some people 
read The Times 
at night 


HERE ARE STILL PEOPLE who imagine that 
The Times is always read at breakfast. 
propped against a silver coffee pot. This idea is as 
generally out of date as the way of life it suggests. 
Many busy people, like the house surgeon in 
the picture, simply cannot get to The Times until 
the evening, and often don’t have long to read it 
then. The Times serves well such rushed and har- 
worked people. [t dogs not waste their time with 
piffle. It presents the news in a clear straight way. 
It is an easy paper to find your way about. There 
is no question as to what ts fact and what opinion. 
This is important, for Times readers are not the 
sort who like to be told what somebody wished 
had happened instead of what actually happened. 
This independence of mind and dislike of the 
second-hand in Times readers is what, so often, 
takes them to the top. 
If you value your time, and trust your own judg- 
ment, you may be on the way to taking The Times 


yourself, 


Top People read 
THE TIMES 
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population at 9.3 million and the birth rate still seems to be high. 
Unemployment is less perceptible. It is visible in the overcrowded 

; Arab quarters of the towns where able-bodied men sit idly waiting 
for Godot. But the real source of surplus manpower lies, camou- 
flaged, in the countryside. There are several thousand fairly pro- 
sperous Moslem farmers and even a few big landowners. Yet the 
bulk of the 630,000 Moslem farms are small holdings, cultivated by 
ancient methods and barely adequate for mere subsistence. The 
average farm has too many mouths to feed and too many hands for 
the job. It has been estimated that if half of the Moslem labour were 
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removed from the countryside, output would remain unaffected ; the 
remaining half would simply be fully employed. 

Migration to the towns has been limited by tradition and lack of 
outlets. It went on, nevertheless, because throughout this century 
the means of subsistence, in good Malthusian fashion, could not 
keep pace with the growth of population. The move to the towns 
has been accelerated by civil war. It is expected to go on, and even 
accelerate, in coming years, because the nearly two million Moslems 
“ resettled " by the French army were not transplanted according to 
any economic plan ; uprooted, many of them will now drift to the 
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Prime Minister Extraordinary 


HOUGH Mrs Sirimavo Bandarenaike 

has introduced a new dash of feminine 
colour to the usually staid Commonwealth 
conference, her Commonwealth colleagues 
should not be surprised if they detect 
some hard lines of worry on the face of 
the woman who triumphantly led her dead 
husband’s party to power only eight 
months ago. 

Mrs Bandaranaike is a prime minister 
extraordinary in many ways. Despite 
earlier promises to find herself a seat in 
the House of Representatives at the first 
opportunity she has been content to sit 
in the Upper House (the Senate) where 
Ceylon’s elder statesmen have treated her 
with a kid-glove deference that could 
hardly be expected in a particularly rowdy 
House of Representatives. 

Her decision not to contest a seat— 
there are many constituencies she, could 
win with ease—was undoubtedly part of 
her resolve not to get completely involved 
in politics. In the first few months of 
power, she seemed consciously to play 
the psychological role of mother-figure 
and to enjoy its splendid isolation. 
But the first lesson she has learnt is that 
one cannot be both in and out of 
politics. Only last month, she was en- 
gaged in a public slanging-match with a 
party rebel. The incident arose after her 
Freedom party had won the Colombo 
city election on the same no-contest 
arrangement with the Communists and 
Trotskyists that had helped her to power 
last July. Victory brought with | it 
inter-party squabbles over who should 


be the first mayor. Mrs Bandaranaike 
decided to take a hand. A typically 
Ceylonese compromise was invented—a 
gentieman’s agreement by which three 
aspirants shared the three-year term. Lots 
decided the order in which the three were 
to serve; but one gentleman who was 
party to this gentleman’s agreement left 
the prime minister’s residence, made a 
quick deal with both the Freedom party's 
allies and its opponents, and defeated the 
official nominee the next evening. 

Mrs Bandaranaike had hoped to visit 
West Germany, Cairo and Moscow on 
this trip ; but she has to be back in time 
for two by-elections on March 29th. 
These arise from the resignation of two 
government MPs found guilty of bribery 
by the parliamentary bribery commission 
appointed in 1959 by the late Mr 
Bandaranaike. In all, six men were found 
guilty, five of them being prominent in 
the Freedom party. A fortnight ago, the 
main opposition parties moved a no- 
confidence motion after the government 
had refused to deprive the men found 
guilty of their civic rights. The govern- 
ment has tabled a “consequential pro- 
visions” Bill which permits the six to 
appeal to the supreme court. The 
Opposition maintains that this amounts to 
a re-trial ; and there is little doubt that 
the legal procedures of the supreme court 
and the requirements of the ordinary law 
make it almost impossible for a man to 
be convicted of the offence of bribery. 
Once again the Freedom party’s chief 
electoral ally, the Trotskyist Sama Samaija 
party, was forced by public opinion to 
vote against the government. 

The Freedom party-Trotskyist honey- 
moon is slowly but surely coming to an 
end. Prices go on soaring, unemployment 
has increased and labour is restive. The 
Trotskyists are bitterly disenchanted. 
How much longer will political strategy 
impel them to restrain their trade unions? 
The transport workers have already issued 
a strike threat, and the public service has 
demanded the immediate publication of 
the salaries commission report whose 
recommendations may commit a finan- 
cially hard-pressed government to another 


Behind Mrs Bandaranaike 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN 


COLOMBO 












thirty or forty million rupees. The 
government’s financial difficulties may 
account for the present silence of some of 
those ministers who produced so many 
controversial measures at the start of the 
new government’s career. The minister 
of trade has gone to the Middle East to 
bolster the islend’s collapsing markets, and 
the state petroleum corporation bill has 
apparently been forgotten by his col- 
leagues. A_ discreet silence is also 
maimained on the press bill. 

Mrs Bandaranaike’s main worry, how- 
ever, is the Tamil problem. Last week 
she confessed sadly in the Senate that 
“there is no government in the north and 
east.” The Tamil Federal party’s direct 
action campaign against the new official 
language policy initially received only 
lukewarm support. But after a brutal 
attack by the police on Federalist satya- 
grahis (non-violent demonstrators), the 
campaign broadened out to embrace all 
sections of Tamil opinion and the admin- 
istration in the north was paralysed. 

The government's reaction was to get 
tough. “ Trigger-happy megalomaniacs ” 
shouted an exasperated Dr N. M. Perera, 
the Trotskyist leader, when the govern- 
ment announced that troops had been 
deployed in the north and cast. “ We will 
govern or get out,” was the reply of the 
finance minister, Mr Felix Dias Ban- 
daranaike. The violence in 1958, he said, 
was the result of prevarication; this 
government would not negotiate under 
pressure. 

The situation is grave. The Indian 
Tamil estate workers have a natufal 
sympathy for the Ceylon Tamil com- 
munity in the north and east, and their 
leaders have expressed their deep concern, 
Action by a million Indians working on 
Ceylon’s tea and rubber estates could 
prove disastrous to the island’s already 
troubled economy. The army has been 
withdrawn from the streets of Jaffna, and 
the government is now doing its utmost 
to restore normal conditions. Whether 
it succeeds or not, a political solution will 
have to be found if the government is not 
to be permanently harassed by an em- 
bittered minority. 
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towns. There were some 300,000 Mosiem town-dwellers at the turn 
of the century and nearly double that figure in 1930 ; now they are 
more than two million strong, accounting for about 22 per cent of 
the total Moslem population, and still growing. Already the Moslems 
are more than twice as numerous as the Europeans in the towns. 
When they come to town the Moslems enter the market economy. 
They acquire new needs, new wants, and the ability to compare. 
But more than a fifth of the Moslem town-dwellers are wholly un- 
employed. Nearly as many get only occasional work. The Arab 
quarters of the towns are bursting at their seams. Constantly swollen 
by new recruits from the countryside, the army of Moslem labour 
exerts ever-increasing pressure on the fully-employed Europeans. 
French planning has taken several bites at the problem of mop- 
ping up this surplus manpower. The Constantine plan is only the 
latest and most ambitious attempt. It provides not only for employ- 
ment but also for housing and education. The planners have a poli- 
tical end in view—to reconcile large Moslem groups to the French 
presence, and to produce an élite willing to collaborate. Many 
economists think that, even in conditions of peace and even if all its 
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objectives were reached, the Constantine plan would fail to solve 
unemployment, let alone reconcile the two communities. These 
doubters believe that, short of radical rural improvement, the flow 
of population to the towns will be much larger than the planners 
have assumed 

Most people, however, agree that the plan cannot be fulfilled 
without peace. Its political assumptions have crujnbled already 
It is curious with what unanimity Moslems, when asked about 
the undoubted French achievements in. housing or education, 
give credit for the change not to the French but to the insurrection. 
The “élite” is more reluctant than ever to collaborate. It is true 
that the native middle class was always relatively weaker in Algeria 
than in the rest of French North Africa, because of the greater 
weight of the European population. The reasons for its present 
reluctance, however, are political. Moderate Moslems now say quite 
openly that they will play no part in any scheme directed against the 
leaders of the insurrection. 

Since Moslem demonstrations in Algiers and Oran in December, 
liberal optimists in Paris and Algiers hope that General de Gaulle 
will act as a realist and change his course. This would amount to 
offering the insurgents political Concessions in order to preserve 
economic and strategic positions. Once at the negotiating table the 
French will have many cards to play, besides the card of military 
control. There are the 300,000 Moslems who work in France and 
who keep numerous families in Algeria out of their earnings. 
There is Algeria’s foreign trade, geared completely to the French 
economy. The French could ask for a slow, gradual transition in 
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exchange for economic and technical aid. With peace, social differ- 
ences would reappear in the Moslem community, and the French 
would no longer be faced with a united nationalist front. 

Against this must be set the tensions built up through years of 
war. None of the moves tried by the French in recent years has 
worked out to their advantage. Even the spread of education has 
only intensified the conflict between the two communities by render- 
ing the Moslems more competitive. Talks with youth and trade 
union leaders show that for many, independence has become synony- 
mous with radical reforms. The guerrillas, recruited mainly among 
poor peasants, are also reported to be dreaming of drastic change. 
The Communist party has little following in Algeria, but the idea of 
a short-cut from backwardness to economic power exercises a great 
attraction, particularly among the young. The insurgent govern- 
ment-in-exile cannot but take this mood into account. 

Without entering the field of fiction, it is vain to divide individual 
rebel leaders into “ toughs ” and “ moderates.” It is enough to say 
that the leadership as a whole has to decide between evolution and 
revolution, between compromise and ‘economic collaboration with 
France, and holding out for the maximum stakes. The kind of 
settlement that Mr Bourguiba is known to favour would include 
bargains over Sahara oil and a gradual political transition eased by 
French economic aid, The question is, is it too late for such a settle- 
ment ? The influence exerted on the leaders of the insurrection by 
the pressure of the Moslem masses provides only one part of 
the equation. The other, unknown, is the extent to which General 
de Gaulle, having as a realist revised his positions, is now willing 
to meet his opponents with political concessions. More than the 
immediate future of Algeria is at stake. 


Concluded 


Uganda Seeks Educated Men 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN KAMPALA 


See slogan * Africanisation ” has been often heard in Uganda 
recently. Members of the Legislative Council attacked the 
Flemming report, published in January, which recommends sub- 
stantial salary increases for civil servants in East Africa, and 
demanded the rapid introduction of trained Africans into the public 
services instead. There was even a show of opposing the British offer 
to help pay for expatriate civil servants. A white paper last month 
attempted to sugar the pill of the salary increases by discussing the 
bringing of more Africans into the public service. But propaganda 
apart, Africanisation is a serious problem. 

Ultimately Uganda’s civil service will be Africanised. The prob- 
lem is one of timing. In the past the protectorate government laid . 
itself open to charges of dilatoriness. Its tendency has been to accept 
African recruits into the civil service, but not to push them forward 
especially fast. The Economy Corpmission of 1960 criticised the 
government’s “ paternal ” attitude to staffing, and its slowness in 
giving responsibility to new officers. The emphasis has been on 
maintaining standards, on the assumption that changes could come 
at a leisurely pace. The government's announced aim was to fill one- 
quarter of all posts on the A and B salary scales with local appoin- 
tees by 1963. This is now realised to be too low a target. For a 
country that will probably be independent within two years, more 
must be done if the civil service is to be kept in line with constitu- 
tional developments. Already the position is anomalous in a country 
that will have a largely African Council of Ministers within two 
months. There are no Africans in civil service top posts—none on 
the super-scale of salaries, and fewer than a hundred on the A scale. 
The most senior Africans in administrative (as distinct from profes- 
sional) appointments are 21 District Officers and District Officer 
cadets. It will be necessary to improve on these numbers very con- 
siderably within the next two years. 
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The greatest limiting factor in recruiting Africans for the civil 
service has been the simple fact that there are not enough educated 
ones. In 1960, 43 Uganda Africans got degrees at the University 
College of East Africa (Makerere). In addition, 69 others were 
studying for professional qualifications at the Royal Technical 
College in Nairobi, and a fairly large number were pursuing various 
forms of higher education overseas—24 students with degrees from 
abroad are due to return to Uganda in 1961. The government gets 
a very fair proportion of African graduatés: of the 43 who graduated 
at Makerere last year, 19 went into the civil service, 20 into teaching, 
two into postgraduate studies, and two into commercial appoint- 
ments. It seems likely that the civil service will continue to be the 
first choice of most of those with suitable qualifications ; in the eyes 
of African students it undoubtedly has greater prestige than any 
other form of employment. But the advocates of quick Africanisa- 
uion must recognise that a real shortage of material exists. This 
makes it inevitable that expatriate civil servants will be needed here 
for years to come, even after independence. 

Experience elsewhere in Africa shows that expatriate civil servants 
will demand high pay after independence. Fortunately for Uganda, 
Britain has undertaken to pay their inducement allowances and part 
of the other costs of employing them. Of course the “ inducement ” 
of expatriates causes resentment among their locally-appointed 
colleagues. African civil servants are protesting loudly at the size 
of the proposed “ overseas addition ” to the basic salary. Asian civil 
servants, too, have a grievance, the salaries commission having 
decided that their market value is not high enough to merit their 
being paid inducement allowances, especially as many of them have 
their homes in East Africa. This is an unfortunate rift, but it is 
difficult to see how it could have been avoided. 

More serious is the question whether the basic salary rates have 


Industrial Balance of Power 
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been pitched too high. Even with the British subvention, the 
increased civil service salaries will cost Uganda an estimated 
£793,000 in 1960-61—a year in which a it of £1,300,000 is 
already envisaged—and will make necessary higher taxation and 
further government retrenchment. This is an exceedingly heavy 
load for a country of Uganda’s economic stature to bear, especially 
at a time when low commodity prices have hit its export revenue. 
(Tanganyika refused to contemplate a rise in basic salaries, and 
asked the Flemming Committee to report on the pay of expatriate 
civil servants only.) Moreover, in Uganda the government is the 
largest single employer, and indirectly it sets the standard of wages 
for the whole economy. It remains to be seen if Uganda has saddled 
itself with a too expensive civil service. What is certain is that 
African civil servants will have to restrain themselves from asking 
for higher rates of pay than those now proposed. 

As the introduction of Africans into the civil service gathers 
momentum, resentment against the expatriates should fade. In 
February the Uganda government announced tentative plans for 
speeding-up Africanisation. The most important suggestion was that 
selected Africans should receive accelerated promotion within the 
civil service—though, if this is done, compensation will have to be 
paid to those whose promotion prospects are injured in the process. 
This proposal may meet the immediate need to get Africans into the 
higher cadres quickly. In the long run, however, the progress of 
Africanisation depends on the expansion of the country’s education 
system, and especially of its secondary schools. A recent conference 
at Princeton produced the imaginative plan for drafting about 150 
American graduates to teach for three years in secondary schools 
in East Africa. This scheme could give a great fillip to secondary 
education, and one of its eventual results could be to make Africani- 
sation easier. The search for educated Africans is on. 


roughly two-thirds in the rest of com- 
munist Europe, while its share in the 
United States is negligible). 

In more general terms, the items chosen 


7-7 tip the balance of industrial power 
in its favour is the new slogan of the 
communist block. Moscow claims that in 
1960 the block already accounted for 37 
per cent of the world’s industrial produc- 
tion, and that it will account for over half 
the world’s output by 1965. Communists 
are looking ahead. The European mem- 
bers of the communist “ common market ” 
‘the Council of Mutual Economic Aid, 
usually referred to as Comecon) are now 
preparing a long-term plan for the next 
twenty years (1960-1980). Last week 
they held a meeting in east Berlin to co- 
ordinate their respective blueprints. The 
final rand design should be published 
before the autumn, to enable Mr Khrush- 
chev to dazzle his audience with bright 
prospects at his party’s next congress in 
October. 

Meanwhile, Soviet papers have pub- 
lished some global figures of current com- 
munist production and of planned output 
for 1965. The former include the non- 
European communist world (that is, essen- 
ually, China); the planned figures are 
limited to the Soviet Union and its Euro- 
pean partners. They are set out below, 
together with comparable western figures. 
Such comparisons cannot, however, be 


made without reservations. Coal is the 
most striking example. The American 
output of coal has fallen in recent years 
as a result of the modernisation of the 
economy. This trend has, by now, reached 
western Europe and is even affecting the 
Soviet Union. In addition, the communist 
tonnage is inflated by the way in which 
brown coal is lumped together with hard 
coal (brown coal accounts for about one- 
third of the total in-the Soviet Union 
and western Europe, but it accounts for 
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by the Soviet press are, naturally, selected 
to give a favourable picture. They deal 
only with basic materials, and it is in basic 
production and heavy engineering that the 
communist world has made the biggest 
progress so far. A comparison of output 
of consumer goods would be much more 
favourable to the West. Nevertheless, 
these figures point to the significant effect 
that a shift in the industrial balance of 
power could have on the world political 
contest. 
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Why Germany Did It 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN 


FTER four years of passionate debate, Germany last week- 
A= raised the external value of the mark by 4; per cent 
and Holland followed immediately afterward with the 
same revaluation of the guilder. Whether, as some scared 
gossips immediately concluded, these two steps are bound 
to herald a new era in which international exchanges fluctuate 
more freely or more frequently is a question that has been 
hotly debated this week. The argument has been fanned by 
the inevitable rumours and wild cat reports—especially the 
suggestion by a German newspaper that sterling was about 
to be devalued. The Chancellor’s categorical denial of any 
such intention calmed the frenzy of the exchange market late 
on Wednesday. In matters of exchange policy, fears and 
emotions are often as powerful as logic, and the German 
revaluation has released speculative forces that could swell 
and become big enough to compel readjustments in other 
currencies. But unless fear breeds on emotion, last Saturday's 
revaluation may come to be seen as a measure of the practical 
resistances to use of exchange variation as an instrument of 
policy. 

Saturday's announcement came as a universal surprise 
in the markets. The Dutch decision followed in the carly 
hours of last Monday ; and later that day one European 
government after another, including some of the unlikeliest 
ones, proclaimed solemnly that they had no intention. of 
revaluing their currency. Yet uncertainty remains, stemming 
in part from the limited extent of the German revaluation. 
Will it be enough ? Is it the first and 
final, or just first 7 Doubts about this 
are being voiced in every financial centre 
in Europe. They cannot be set at rest | ..! 
by even the most awesome statements |, | 
of intent—these have been as effectively 
devalued by Herr Blessing as they were | 
by Sir Stafford Cripps in 1949. This 
essentially modest exchange adjustment 
by the Germans has now to be flanked, 
and quickly, by collateral adjustments in 
domestic monetary and economic policies. 
In this sense, it is merely a first step. 

There are some indications that 
Germany now understands this—Holland 
certainly does. But another precondition 
of stable exchanges is that world financial 
opinion will now feel able to consider the (~* ad 
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new situation coldly and calmly. The starting point is: why 
Germany did it, and why all the others except Holland did 
not. Holland had a double reason for following the mark. Its 
domestic economic conditions are very similar to Germany’s 
and its links with the German economy are specially close. 
The surplus in the Dutch balance of payments stems from a 
relatively low level of prices and costs, and as the Dutch 
economy is fully stretched, it is seen as a threat to domestic 
price stability. Dr Holtrop, the able governor of the Nether- 
lands Bank, has been anxious to reduce the intake of foreign 
exchange for some time. If Holland had, not followed the 
German move, the Dutch surplus, and the strain on the Dutch 
economy, would have greatly increased, since almost one 
quarter of the country’s trade is now with Germany. The 
adjustment has the incidental advantage of helping the work- 
ing of the Benelux union. 

And after Holland ? The first country on the speculators’ 
lists was Switzerland. On Monday, spokesmen for both the 
Swiss National Bank and the Swiss government firmly denied 
any intention of revaluing. The National Bank told the 
commercial banks that it would take unlimited amounts of 
dollars at 4.314, which is significantly above the formal 
support point of 4.294, and that, provided the London gold 
price remained stable, this commitment would hold for 
the next few weeks. Before this affirmation had spread 
round the world, an unprecedented amount of dollars (not 
less than $60 million) had been sold to the Swiss banks and 
turned over to the National Bank. Swiss 
bankers do not expect any change in 
3} the rate. The current surplus, including 
je! the large income from invisibles, was 
|, | reduced in 1960; the common market 
|. | ts affecting Swiss export earnings and 
| | the large inflow of exchange is mainly 

| a result of the short-term capital inflow. 
| | The other continental country particu- 

‘| larly flush with foreign exchange is Italy. 

| Italy, too, has declared that it is not going 

| to revalue, and it is not difficult to find 

| reasons for that stand. For while ltaly’s 
reserves in the recent past were rising 
| even more strikingly than Germany’s, the 
| | Italian response was notably different. In 
| | what Dr Carli, Governor of the Central 
‘ ~~") Bank, has described as a “ calculated risk,” 
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the Italian monetary authorities allowed the influx of exchange 
to exert the effect of increasing the liquidity of the Italian 
economy, in the hope that any rise in demand that could 
not be satisfied from domestic sources would be covered by 
increased imports. This in fact happened ; the current surplus 
has been falling and it seems that the exchange reserves 
have recently fallen too. No one expects Belgium in its 
present predicament to revalue. As for France, the authori- 
ties, not yet wholly confident about the country’s newly-won 
solvency, have recently been worried about the rising tendency 
of wages and prices, for which the better answer may be 
unilateral reductions in tariffs. 


— ERMANY is, indeed, sui generis. It is just ten years since 
(y the balance of current payments first swung into a big 
surplus; for at least seven years, economists have been writing 
about the problem of Germany's surplus ; and it is four years 
since revaluation talk started in earnest. What has happened 
after all this time to enforce action now ? The answer has 
to be sought against the broad background of German policy 
over the years. After the European exchange crisis of 1957 
the Bundesbank at least, if not the government in Bonn, 
became aware’ of its international as well as its domestic 
responsibilities. As domestic pressure on the German economy 
eased, the Bundesbank brought about sharp reductions in 
German interest rates, marked by a fall in long term bond 
yields from around 8 per cent to § per cent in little over a 
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year. In 1959 it looked as if this policy might succeed. For 
the first time since the great accumulation began in 1950, 
the Bundesbank’s exchange reserves fell, but by the autumn 
the central bank was again confronted with the need to 
restrain the pace of domestic expansion. It asked the govern 
ment to contribute to this through fiscal policy, and at least 
to cut down the expansion of public housing. Bonn refused 
So the Bundesbank had no alternative but to put its cheaper 
moncy policy into reverse. By June, 1960, it had raised its 
discount rate to § per cent. Foreign money streamed in. 
partly on speculative grounds but also on straight considera- 
tions of comparative interest rates, and the bank’s attempts to 
regulate the inflow were unavailing. 

By the autumn the Bundesbank was recognising in public 
not only that this inflow was making impossible any rational 
solution of the external problem, but also that it was under- 
mining the attempt to hold the domestic economy in check, 
because German industry could find all the money it wanted 
abroad. In November came the first reduction in bank rate— 
a notable success for the internationalist wing of opinion in 
the Bundesbank. In January another reduction to 3} per cent 
followed. But these reductions in rates could be made effec- 
tive only if they were backed by a release of commercial bank 
credit, and when the Bundesbank did this in a small way, it 
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ran into objections from Bonn. Meanwhile, the domestic 
boom showed little sign of slackening ; Dr Erhard declared 
that credit relaxation was a threat to price stability ; and the 
Bundesbank found it difficult to disagree. But it could hardly 
go back to the discredited 1960 policy, which had been shown 
to be unworkable in a world of convertibility. When the 
bank said, in effect, “ What then are we to do?’ Dr Erhard 
came up with the remedy on which he had been overruled 
last summer—revaluation. At this stage, Dr Blessing, all 
other measures having failed, and it being clear at last that 
no general realignment of currencies was on the tapis— 
evidently felt unable to dissent. But the old anti-revaluation 
wing did succeed in keeping revaluation down to a small 
measure. 


To the German public, revaluation is being put across as 
a means of holding prices down and protecting that revered 
figure in German life, der Sparer. Thus, even if the small 
revaluation has a greater effect in restraining import prices 
than it does in encouraging more imports, it will have served 
some purpose. The effect on exports is difficult to assess 
Industry, predictably, has let out loud cries of, protest—“ Just 
when we were getting into our stride. . . .” Herr Fritz Berg 
is reported to have complained. In many cases, German 
manufacturers may meet competition on the new terms by 
offsetting the § per cent from their margins. Even this may 
be some help in curbing the intensity of Germany's export 
drive—for much of German industry, exporting in recent 
years has been fun and profitable fun too. Five per cent on 
the exchange coincides with considerable increases in wages 
and, in important markets in the Seven, with a tariff dis- 
advantage 


NLESS German domestic prices and costs do move up, the 
U) eect of the revaluation on trade may be no more than 
temporary. Its immediate impact, in any case, must be on 
the flow of short-term funds, the inflow of which in 1960 was 
more than § billion marks. Provided—and it is a vital proviso 
—it is taken as the definitive adjustment, the small size of 
the revaluation has the advantage of bringing only a modest 
gain to speculators. The man who left money on deposit 
at a German bank and has forgone interest for nine months 
has littl cause to congratulate himself. The man 
who bought German shares last summer has not done con- 
spicuously well either. Monday's sharp fall was in many 
cases as large as the revaluation itself and although the market 
subsequently recovered, it is still below its peak. The best buy 
has been German bonds, and as Herr Blessing has now 
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accepted that it is easier for Germany to bring its interest 
rates down towards the international level, these could provide 
further scope for capital appreciation. For a time some 
speculators in German securities may hang on in the belief 
that another exchange bonus may come sometime. But any 
such suggestion is greeted with incredulous horror: “ Do they 
think we can change these things every year ? 

Some voices have already been raised to say that after this 
revaluation “ levy,”” German industry can no longer afford 
to be so liberal with development loans, but there are indica- 
tions that official opinion is now better seized of the need 
to make a frontal attack on the payments surplus. The list 
of measures taken since the autumn is, in fact, impressive— 
two cuts in bank rate, bank liquidity released, promises of 
large capital exports, and now revaluation. The cynic, reflect- 
ing that the case for all these measures was as strong, if not 
stronger, in 19§7, may attribute their present realisation 
directly to the political fact that American pressure is now 
getting through at top level to Dr Adenauer, who probably 
never noticed earlier British representations in the same sense 
through OEEC. However that may be, the pressure exists, 
and it is helpful. 





Y limiting revaluation to such a small extent, the Germans 
B in effect made a deliberate choice of solving their external 
problem by way of higher capital exports rather than by a 
sharp reduction in their current surplus, One need not quarrel 
with that choice. It is in itself a good thing that a European 
country is releasing resources to the outside world at such a 
high rate. For Germany to export capital now does not 
involve a greater strain on its resources—the strain has been 


Whose 


The manufacturer of the nationally branded product 
is not having things all his own way 


HE most striking development since the turn of the cen- 
5 yo in most trades serving the consumer has been the 
growth in importance of the manufacturers’ branded product. 
This development is based on the concentration of manufac- 
turing facilities, the transference from the shop to the fac- 
tory of the function of packaging (and often mixing, blending 
or “ making up”), the growth of the food manufacturing 
industry, and the development of advertising. Its conse- 
quence has been the transference from the retailer to the manu- 
facturer of responsibility for the quality of the goods, plus the 
goodwill attached to the goods, and with it any bargaining 
power invested in such goodwill. 

Technical factors will ensure that retail establishments con- 
tinue increasingly to receive the products they sell in packs 
ready for the customer, ready labelled. But whose will be 
the name on the label ? It would be premature to conclude 
that it must increasingly be the manufacturer's ; it may well 
be the retailer’s. 

The role of the branded package, and of the retailer's own 
label, has long varied from one trade to another. In the nine- 
teenth century, most tobacco was sold loose, but the proportion 
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there all the time in the shape of the current surplus. What 
is necessary is that the surplus funds should lie not in the 
Bundesbank but be spread more evenly round the world. 
So the effort of raising loans has to be maintained and interest 
rates have to be brought down. There is nothing artificial 
in this process. The country with perhaps the highest rate 
of saving in the world should not have one of the highest struc- 
tures of interest rates. The Bundesbank, which realises this, 
should do more to attack the institutional barriers, including 
the commercial interests of the big banks, which stand in the 
way. 

Revaluation, like devaluation, makes sense only with the 
support of collateral domestic measures—instead of retrench- 
ment and tight money, these in Germany's case are higher 
spending and cheaper money. No time is to be lost. The 
dollar is again at its support point against the mark and forward 
rates against sterling are entailing quite abnormal annual 
interest costs. This week's further 5 per cent release of com- 
mercial bank reserves by the Bundesbank is welcome but the 
test will be whether official action works through to market 
interest rates. If, but only if, such steps are taken sterling 
could yet benefit from the German exchange move ; if so, the 
modest exchange adjustment of last weekend will have played 
a useful part in pricking the dangerous speculative bubble. 
Revaluation is one remedy for the relatively rare conjuncture 
of a strong current surplus combined with a strong domestic 
boom. But it is not free of risk. If the impetus towards closer 
links between national economies is not to be checked, it 
remains important to foster confidence in the minds of traders 
and bankers about the future value of the exchanges. ‘This 
week's experience is a reminder of how even a small change 
may cast clouds of uncertainty over the whole scene. 


Label ? 


of it sold loose dropped from one-fifth to one-twentieth 
between the first and second World Wars; with large-scale 
manufacture and small-scale retailing, the manufacturer's pack 
now dominates this field. Branded footwear made its appear- 
ance in the first decades of this century ; here again the manu- 
facturer now dominates the field, largely with his own “ tied 
houses.” In the chocolate and sugar confectionery trade, 
most multiple retailers in the early days were also manufac- 
turers, but specialisation later developed and now the: well- 
known manufacturers’ names account for a majority of the 
sales in all types of outlet. Specialist pharmaceutical manu- 
facture developed in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
but the steady growth of the manufacturer's label was modified 
by centralised packaging under the retailer's label by whole- 
salers for independent chemists and by multiple chemists for 
themselves—Jesse Boot opened his first factory in 1888. 

In the grocery and provisions trade, the larger multiples were 
almost all engaged in some food manufacture between the 
wars, supplemented by agreements for “ own-label ” products 
from other manufacturers. By 1939 their own manufactures 
accounted for 10-15 per cent of their total sales, some limita- 
tion of range having been undertaken. The list of products 
sold by grocery multiples under their own name stretched 
beyond the tea and dried pulses that they packaged in their 
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own warchouses, to jams and jellies, porridge oats and canned 
peas, soap powders and shoe polishes. The private label was 
often used in conjunction with a coupon scheme allowing cus- 
tomers to save for crockery, hardware, household linen and 
other articles. In this context it was a weapon that the 
private multiple could use to counter the cooperative dividend 
as a savings device. 


HE war, with its controlled margins, clothes rationing, and 
scarcities, swept the coupon schemes away. Only now are 
trading stamps beginning to move into this field, and even so 
mainly with the independents, not the multiples. As for the 
private brands themselves, their range has been drastically 
reduced. Emerging from the years of “ substitutes” the 
housewife wanted the guarantee of the really well-known 
name. Where names had disappeared, as in the case of mar- 
garine, their return was marked by advertising campaigns 
that were the more thorough for having been so long delayed 

Opinion was divided about the effect of self-service. Some 
thought that the retailer's freedom to put preferred lines at 
‘ye level would handicap the nationally-advertised product 
by comparison with the higher-margin private brand. Others 
believed that this preferential treatment in the matter of shelf 
position would be less effective than the old word-of-mouth 
uggestion over the counter, and that the * pre-selling * of the 
major products by advertising direct to the consumer would 
have a much more potent effect when the barrier of the counter 
had been removed and she had nothing to do but pick them 
up. In some cases the remaining private brands have been 
losing ground recently, but there may be other reasons for 
that. The * bargain-pack ” promotional activity in nationally 
advertised teas has in the main not been followed by the 
retailers with their own brands ;: and television advertising is 
often uneconomical for retailers. 

Some—both manufacturers and retailers—have thought 
that the breakdown of price maintenance would cause retailers 
to move to their own labels in search of higher margins. The 
case of soluble coffee is quoted ; here private brands have 
recently made a major invasion of the market. In fact, where 
the margin is higher it is not due to a “ restored ” retail price 
buttressed by product differentiation—most private brands 
sell at lower prices than nationally advertised ones even when 
price-cut——but to a much lower cost price. One company 
gets a margin of 181 per cent selling its own label coffee at 
{s. od., compared with 10 per cent when selling Nescafe at 
2s. sd. And there are other commodities—such as fruit 
squashes——where the outburst of price competition of the last 
few years has narrowed the retail price differential between the 
major and the private brands, often causing the private brands 
to be withdrawn. . 


Despite all this, it may be that private brands are about 
to stage a comeback. The leading supermarket operators 
are developing them quite heavily. There are the usual 
* private-label ” teas, flour, butter, and dried cereals, fruit and 
pulses ; besides these, private label jams and biscuits are quite 
common and several companies market their own canned peas, 
soups, canned fruit and canned vegetables ; there is even a 
private-label pine essence. Sainsbury, with about 60 lines, 
and Premier with nearly 100, use their own name on the pack. 
though companies like London Grocers, with 150, and Tesco, 


with 100, have different but exclusive names since they 
operate shops under several different names. 

yMore significantly, the American scene suggests that private 
labels have an important role even where food manufacture is 
yet more highly developed than it is in this country. In 39 
major food product groups in the USA, nationally advertised 
brands account for only three-quarters of the sales. In the 
remaining quarter there are minor manufacturers marketing 
their own brands but most of this portion is accounted for by 
distributor-controlled brands. In soluble coffee the share of 
the major brands dropped from 88 per cent to 69 per cent 
between 19§§ and 19§8, in frozen vegetables from 62 per cent 
to 47 per cent. The giant distributors have their own manu- 
facturing plants. Kroger and Safeway are thought to do about 
one-tenth of their total sales under their own labels ; Colonial 
and the A and P, as much as a quarter. 

It may seem surprising that the nationally advertised brands 
should find the going so hard, when they offer the retailer such 
advantages as a high degree of customer acceptance, assured 
quality, a fast stockturn, no tying up of capital outside the 
store, and good promotional support. In the United States 
the reason can be given in one word: price. Stop and Shop, 
Inc, has bought goods with its own label at down to 
one-half the price of comparable nationally advertised pro- 
ducts. One manufacturer supplies the same product as it 
advertises nationally, under retailers’ labels, at a price 29 per 
cent lower. And prices in the store do matter. A manufacturer 
with a well advertised brand said: * At a difference of 2 cents, 
we Can compete ; at 3 cents it’s tough ; at over 3 cents, we're 
licked.” Another said that “ anywhere from 10 per cent to 
§0 per cent could be significant, depending on the income level 
of the neighbourhood.” Some of the retailer's saving in cost 
price is thus passed on to the customer. 


UBJECT to the healthy shakeout that took place when 
S retailers realised that private brands had to be good value, 
good quality, attractively packed and selected with care, their 
growth in recent years is surely an encouraging develop- 
ment. They provide a healthy check on the manufacturers of 
leading brands, all subject to the same pressures to spend more 
and more on advertising and gimmicks of one sort and another. 
Customers accept the label of a reliable chain store as proof 
of quality ; the small manufacturer turning out a sound article 
could not otherwise receive this endorsement. The argument 
that private brands are parasites on the major brands’ research 
and development expenditure, supported though it is by the 
fact that one in every three articles bought in an American 
supermarket did not exist ten years ago, overlooks the fact that 
most of the saving in cost is through the elimination of the 
manufacturer's selling expense. 

This is a development that not only favours the retailer 
against the manufacturer, providing a welcome illustration 
of the growth of countervailing power ; but also the large 
retailer against the small. Good package design in this country 
costs at least fifty guineas a time in fees alone ; long runs bring 
down the price of labels as much as they do in all printing 
work. Sainsbury's can market their own cornflour at half the 
price of Brown and Polson’s ; but for many a smaller multiple 
the turnover would not be worth while. Two of the largest 
and most progressive retailers in the country have exploited 
their size in this field. Marks and Spencer base their negotia- 
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tions with the varigus manufacturers of “ St. Michael” pro- 
ducts on large and expert quality and cost control departments. 
Boots, in the more highly branded field of pharmaceuticals, 
have their own manufacturing facilities for their wide range 
of private-label products, enabling them to undercut the 
nationally advertised products and yet act as champions of 
resale price maintenance. In the department store field, the 
Debenhams group began national advertising of its own 


brands this year. 


The answer for the smaller man is to co-operate. Whole- 
salers in America have marketed their own brands, and 28 
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smaller chains jointly own a private-labels distributor entitled 
Topco. The voluntary chains here are following suit; Spar 
has 40 lines, AIG (the Weston group) has 60. The recently 
formed association of grocery buying groups and retailer- 
owned wholesaler organisations is marketing its own products 
under the name UNIGRO. Here also a shake-out will quite 
probably be needed. But the consumer—if necessary, the dis- 
criminating consumer—will have been the gainer from this 


resumption by the retailer of his ancient and largely atrophied 


function of buying expertly on her behalf and staking his own 
reputation on the result. 
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THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


After Revaluation 


B' Thursday afternoon, the forcign 
exchanges had settled into a calmer 
mood. But it had been a confused and 
jumpy week, and the: structure of inter- 
nauonal rates has received a rare shaking 
from what was ostensibly so small a move 
on the part of the German: authoritics. 
Sterling has been under heavy pressure, 
particularly on Wednesday, when the flood 
of speculation that has swamped the 
exchange markets concentrated its full force 
against the pound, provoked by a suggestion 
in a German newspaper that it might be 
devalued, so to say, to meet the mark half 
way. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
disposed of this rumour explicity: 

lhe Government have no such intention. 

They do not consider that the pound is 

overvalued in terms of other currencies. 
This produced a stronger close for sterling 
at the end of a day in which official support 
on a heavy scale had been needed, and the 
improvement in the rate against the dollar 
continued on Thursday to reach $2.79{j at 
the close, against $2.79 4% on Monday and 


Tuesday, the lowest level since September, 
19§7. 

After such a wild week, many operators 
are extremely short of sterling. But before 
too much is made of this potential source 
of strength for the pound, one must weigh 
in the other balance the widespread 
scepticism about the adequacy and finality 
of the German move last weekend ; it has 
affected not only the pound but also the 
dollar, which both the German and the 
Swiss authorities have this week been 
defending with massive resources—pre- 
cisely the opposite of what was needed or 
of what was presumably intended by the 
revaluation of the mark. One measure of 
the pressure on sterling in favour of Euro- 
pean currencies has been an exceptional 
activity in the forward market, where swaps 
have been done at spreads representing 
more than 10 per cent per annum, which 
tells its own story. In some City circles, 
there is resentful criticism of the manner 
of last week's changes, which were con- 
ducted, it is being said, in a way lIcast 
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conducive to the avoidance of confusion in 
the exchange markets and, by their limited 
character, have generated international un- 
certainties on a scale far beyond their inci- 
dental contribution to international 
monetary order. Time will be needed for 
the market to settle down, and it may well 
be that a costly drain on the sterling 
reserves will continue for some tume yet 
But they are high and the drawing rights 
at the IMF are there in support—and, if 
necessary, available for timely use, 


Reactions on the Bourses 


Liaemaee the announcement of 
the D-mark revaluation gave Gérman 
share markets a sharp knock on Monday, 
with leading stocks such as Siemens and 
Thyssen-Huette losing between three and 
five per cent on the view that a dearer 
mark would damage exports. But later 
there was a rapid recovery of confidence 
with prices regaining up to half the previous 
day’s fall. Two factors explain the improve- 
ment in tone. First there was the removal 
of uncertainty, at least for the time being, 
and an end to the fears that currency 
adjustment would be sizeable. Secondly, 
there was an appreciation of benefits of 
cheaper imported raw materials on costs in 
industries like textiles; this, it was 
thought, might go some way towards off- 
setting higher export selling prices. As 
Dutch stock markets were closed on Mon- 
day, share prices escaped the initial impact 
of the news of guilder revaluation and when 
they opened on Tuesday the more optimistic 
tone which was developing in German 
markets helped to underpin prices. Losses 
were limited to between two and three per 
cent. 

The Paris Bourse reacted nervously on 
Monday’s opening with investors fearing 
that the German and Dutch moves might 
precipitate cuts in French protective tariffs 
and import quotas to ide an equivalent 
spur to France’s own industries. This view 
did not hold the field for long and many 
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Equities 


at the revaluation of 
guilder will enhance 
prospects in export 
Monday was so strong 
idd about two per cent to the value 
leading industrial Prices had 
moving up strongly before this and 
On came as a reinforcement to the 
Much of the buying was on 
count, but it has been bolstered 
by orders from those tunds which still want 
idd to their stake in equities. There is 
and widespread wish to hold 
which the recent behaviour of the 
gilt-edged market has done nothing to 
damp. Even so, there has been an inclina- 
tion to seize upon the good excuses for 
buying—such as the «trength of Wall Street 
and signs of recovery in the American and 
British industries—and to ignore the good 
reasons for not buying—<such as the con- 
tinuing uncertainty about ‘he balance of 
payments 
Some buying has not been particularly 
discriminate: the offer by the ice cream 
firm, Tonibell, was oversubscribed 138 times 
ind on Monday Unilever NV was marked 
up and Unilever Limited was marked down 
ven though it was fairly plain that Limited 
harcholders would be the immediate gainers 
in dividend. The pace of advance took even 
the most optimistic by surprise and later in 
the week, when prices on Wall Street 
faltered, the British market reacted a little 
Che cautious had second thoughts and the 
ultra-cautious took their profits. But thi: 
did’ not prevent The Economist indicator 
rising by 10.2 points to the record level of 
394.6. The Financial Times index, having 
made a net gain of 9 points to 338.0 in the 
week to Thursday's close, was still 1} per 
cent below its peak at the beginaing of last 
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two currencies led to further rises on the 
ground that the revaluation would aid 
Belgian exports to Holland and Germany 
In Milan the market opened on Monday in 
a nervous mood, the help that dearer Ger- 
man and Dutch currencies was expected to 
give to Italian exports being offset by 
the suspicion that there was an outside 
chance that the lira might be brought into 
line. And though these fears have been 
allayed, the market has remained weak 
Share prices on the Swiss bourses also went 
down on fears of a revaluation of the franc 
—also fervently denied. 

Some days must clapse before a clear 
picture emerges of the full implications for 
investors of a dearer guilder and mark. On 
balance, the view seems to be gaining 
ground that share prices will settle down in 
Germany and Holland within striking dis- 
tance of the levels before revaluation, 
while the gains in other markets are likely 
to be held. 


Flare Up 


year. But all the other equity indicators— 
including our own—-had broken through 
their previous peaks even before the revalua 
tion of the mark led to a further rise 

All the indications are that equity price 
are high, as they were at the end of 19489 
when all the talk was about the golden 
sixties. Then the market proved to be 
vulnerable and prices fell, though nothing 
like a prolonged bear market ensued. Now 
the vulnerability of the market is a matter 
of controversy. Doubts about the balance 
of payments and Britain’s export prospects 
(though neither of these may turn out so 
badly as some pessimists think), the patchi- 
ness of company results and the near- 
certainty that industrial earnings will not 
rise as quickly this year as they did last 
all argue for caution. There is only one 
additional factor put forward by the bulis 
to justify another rise and that is the not 
particularly new one of the coming enact- 
ment of the Trustee bill, On a short view 
the pessimists seem to have the edge in the 
argument. But that has still to be demon- 
strated conclusively in the market and the 
optimists can retaliate by pointing out that 
even at these levels not many investors, 
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i 
whether institutional or ptivate, are anxiou 


to sell. 


Marching Up and Down 


ts. fact is certain: while industrial 
equities, because of last year’s higher 
dividends, are yiclding more than they did 
at the end of 1959, gilt-edged stocks are 
yielding a good deal more because of the 
drop in their prices. To investors secking 
income, that should lessen the attractions 
of equitics. But in recent weeks the gilt- 
edged market has remained in a miserable 
state. With not very much business being 
transacted, prices have risen and then 
fallen. But there have been some disturb- 
ing movements in War Loan, which lost 
‘6 to §7\i on Tuesday ; it recovered to 
§7:8 on Thursday. The authorities, with 
the genuine funding operation of the steel 
prior charges being pushed through, have 
not pressed sales on the market. Indeed, the 
fact that they have very little to sell in the 
medium range has tended to make switch- 
ing difficult. This week's pressure on ster 
ling, the further rise in the Bill rate and 
the argument that the revaluation of the 
mark lessens the chances of an early reduc 
tion in Bank rate have added to the uncer- 
tainties, particularly at the short end of the 
market. Gilt-edged prices are expected to 
go on marching up and then down again, 
though not by any great distance either way, 
in the next few weeks. 


Success in Steel 


tL is, however, a demand for fixed 
interest income from the public, if the 
price and yield are right, and this has made 
an impressive success for the offer of the 
steel prior charges. Only two weeks ago it 
was thought that once the underwriters had 
backed up three-quarters of their under- 
writing with applications the public would 
subscribe between {10 million and £15 mil- 
lion. In the event private investors and 
funds outside the: underwriting club sub- 
scribed about £32 million. In all, 47,600 
applications amounting to about £1364 mil- 
lion nominal were received for the {£105} 
million nominal of stock offered. Only the 
£40 million nominal of the Steel Company 
of Wales debenture failed to secure a full 
subscription. Of the remaining eleven 
stocks, about 68 per cent was absorbed by 


OPENING DEALINGS IN STEEL STOCKS 
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underwriters who had asked to have their 
applications treated as firm. The offer 
remained open for two days and, when on 
Friday afternoon i became apparent that it 
was going well, some institutions, scenting a 
premium in the air, put in additional appli- 
cations. That swelled the total application, 
but it does not alter the fact that private 
investors were well to the fore. 

They were buyers, first, because the 
offer had been planned to ensure the co- 
operation of the institutions so that private 
investors would not be frightened by its 
sheer size and, secondly, because the issue 
prices were realistic. The plan had been 
given a good airing in advance and gilt- 
edged prices had been adjusted to its terms ; 
the slight improvement in gilt-edged prices 
which took place after underwriting had 
been completed contributed to the success. 
In the allotment, care was taken to treat 
small applications favourably and this helped 
to reduce sales when dealings began. 

Initially, turnover was heavy. A few 
institutions sold out; some were active 
switchers ; but the majority of them held on 
to their allotments. In the first two days, 
the premiums on the stocks improved 
though they fell back slightly later in the 
week ; the Consett and Steel of Wales de- 
bentures started life at a discount, improved 
to a premium, but were at a discount again 
on Thursday. Since only 10 p2r cent had 
to be paid on application there is an option 
money element in the market now, but the 
future calls will bear quite heavily. This 
success dozs, however, lighten the prospect 
for fixed interest securities a little. 


CHEAPER GAS 


Meanwhile, Methane ? 


A’ THOUGH the Gas Council stll appears 
to be committed to a joint study with 


the National Coal Board of the economics 
of full-scale Lurgi plants for the gasification 
of coal, its chairman this week, on his return 
from a visit to Algeria, seemed ready 
to commit the gas industry to large- 
scale imports of Saharan natural gas. The 
two developments are not necessarily in- 
compatible: the Saharan methane, which is 
too rich a diet for British gas ovens to burn, 
could be mixed with gas made in Lurgi 
plants from Midlands coal, which for the 
present is too “ lean” for town gas. How- 
ever, the scheme that the Gas Council has 
been considering with Conch International 
Methane, a gas shipping company in which 
the Shell group has a substantial interest, 
concerned the import of methane primarily 
with a view to “ re-forming ” it down to a 
lower calorific value. The idea of mixing 
it with Lurgi gas was put forward only as a 
second alternative, and mainly by the 
National Coal Board. 

Much has hinged upon the price at which 
the French companies at present supplying 
Hassi M’rel gas have been prepared to put 
this into a liquefaction plant to be built at 
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Arzef, for freezing into a liquid and onward 
shipment in refrigerated tankers to southern 
England. Until recently they had seemed 
unready to meet the landed price at which 
the Gas Council hoped to get methane 
landed in England ; however, the council 
now appears to have a firm offer that satis- 
fies it. No specific proposal has yet gone 
to the Minister of Power on importing gas ; 
but the people in the gas industry who are 
primarily concerned seem intellectually and 
emouionally committed to this plan. The 
recent statement of Mr J. C. George, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Power, that “ Relations between the coal 
industry and the gas industry have never 
been better,” now sounds more ironic than 
ever, 


DOMESTIC APPLIANCES 


No Recovery 


UYERS may have decided that they would 

like to have a new car for the spring, 
but they have not felt a similar urge to put 
new machines in their kitchens. The sales 
of durable goods shops in January were 12 
per cent below those of a year before, and 
there does not scem to have been any more 
than a seasonal improvement since then. 
Sales of washing machines are about a third 
below those of a year ago; those of 
refrigerators are about 10 per cent down. 
The lengthening of the repayment period 
for hire purchase buyers to three years has 
made virtually no difference to sales ; one 
multiple store| finds that sales on three-year 
contracts account for less than 10 per cent 
of its credit sales. With appliances, the 
deposit is what counts ; and it counts for 
more with the higher-priced goods such as 
washing machines, selling for around {85— 
automatic washers may cost {120—than it 
does for refrigerators, which sell mostly for 
under £60. The trade would like to see 
a 10 per cent deposit permitted again ; 
without this it can see little hope of an 
improvement in sales. 

Though sales of washing machines are 
stull worse hit than those of refrigerators, 
the manufacturers are more comfortably 
placed because they have kept their stocks 
under control ; and the introduction of auto- 
matic washing machines, such as the Hoover 
Keymatic, may give sales a boost. Stocks 
of refrigerators, which were already high at 
the end of the summer, have been allowed 
to rise still more during the winter ; by the 
end of January manufacturers had 322,000 
of them, and retailers over 150,000. Last 
year British makers sold about 735,000 
refrigerators at home and exported 105,000, 
but they made about 1,050,000. Their 
stocks rose by about 170,000 and those of 
retailers by about §0,000. Stocks were 
already high at the beginning of 1960, in 
anticipation of an even better year than 
1959 had proved to be. Some retailers still 
have 1959 models on their hands. So the 
industry and its distributors now have about 
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300,000 more refrigerators in stock than 
they would like. 

Record sales this year, indeed, will be 
required to clear stocks if refrigerator out- 
put is kept at present levels—and the entry 
of new makers into the market is a factor 
tending to push production up. The level 
of sales partly depends on the temperature 
of the British summer ; the industry seems 
to be taking a big gamble in maintaiming its 
present rate of production, 


Inquiry in Scotland 


r is now four years since the Select Com- 

mittee on Nationalised Industries looked 
at the affairs and organisation of the North 
of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, and six 
years since the South of Scotland Electricity 
Board was hived off the electricity organi- 
sation of England and Wales (to no very 
obvious purpose). The select committee, 
which admittedly was not then as mature 
and expert a body as it is now, gave the 
North of Scotland Board a clean bill: it 
heard complex arguments for and against 
hydro-electric generation by certain 
academics on both sides, but perhaps wisely 
decided not to get too mixed up with these 
itself. The Secretary of State for Scotland 
this week appointed a departmental com- 
mittee “to review the arrangements for 
generating and distributing clectricity in 
Scotland,” considering comparative costs 
for hydroelectricity and other forms of 
generation, the growth of demand, and the 
needs of remote areas. If an inquiry was 
necessary, this one has been given the wide 
terms of reference that were certainly 
required. 

Over the last few years there have been 
dramatic reductions in the capital costs of 
power stations fired with coal or oil, not 
necessarily matched in the costs of hydro- 
electricity, which is in any case a more 
capital-intensive technique. Equally, the 
long-term rate of interest charged to such 
public authorities has risen (last week the 
North of Scotland Board reported that since 
August it had been paying 6] per cent). 
Both these trends would tend to favour 
* thermal ” as against hydro-electric genera- 
tion, in general ; though in the special case 
of Scotland, where coal is generally pro- 
duced at a whacking loss, it is not clear 
whether thermal generation locally is parti- 
cularly economic anyway. The improve- 
ment in costs of thermal generation has been 
partly recognised in Britain by some slowing 
down in the = of development of nuclear 
generation. Whether that ought to be paral- 
leled in the case of hydro-clectricity is some- 
thing that this committee has to judge. It 
has always been difficult for outsiders to 
form a view on the matter—the North of 
Scouland Board has never disclosed sufficient 
hard figuring about the costs of particular 
schemes. There is little doubt that persis- 
tent lobbying by propaganda organisations 
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such as Aims of Industry has played a part 
in bringing this committee into being ; that 
does not alter the fact that an impartial 
examination of the economics of electricity 
in Scotland would make sense. 


PIPELINES 


Public or Private Bill? 


HE Minister of Power announced on 

Monday that the development of pri- 
vately(owned pipelines is to be governed 
in future by new general legislation instead 
of being sanctioned piecemeal by a succes- 
sion of private Acts of Parliament. Though 
the carly days of canals and railways provide 
plenty of precedents, the grant of powers 
of compulsory purchase to private concerns 
building pipelines moved the Select Com- 
mittee that considered last year’s Bill for 
Esso’s pipelines from Fawley to London air- 
‘port and to Avonmouth to recommend that 
ao more such private Bills should be 
approved. Objectors to any particular pipe 
line will in future be heard at a public 
inquiry, which may be a somewhat less 
xpensive forum for remonstrating than 
the private Bill procedure in Parliament 
Presumably it will then > for the 
Minister —but which Minister ?—to decide 
whether to allow the pipeline to be laid 
Where powers of compulsory purchase 
are sought by the promoter, and in certain 
other circumstances yet to be decided by 
the Government, it will still be necessary 
to obtain Parliamentary approval, 

Apart from stating his preference for 
pipelines to be developed by “ private 
enterprise under suitable control” instead 
of by a public corporation, Mr Wood gave 
no hint of any other provisions to be in- 
cluded in the new bill (for which the 
Government is not prepared to find Parlia- 
mentary time this session). He told one 
MP that he would consider the introduction 
of common carrier obligations, which the 
United States but no European country 
imposes upon pipelines. In Britain, how- 
ever, where no place is much more than 80 
miles from the coast, most pipelines are 
likely to be built for the developer’s own 
use. As it happens a private bill is now 
before Parliament for a public pipeline 
from Canvey Island to various parts of 
west London. Its promoters, Trunk Pipe- 
lines, a company jointly owned by a firm 
of investment bankers, a pipeline construc- 
tion company and a firm of technical con- 
sultants, envisage it as part of a public 
pipeline system eventually continuing 
northwards to the Mersey by way of Bir- 
mingham, the one route in the country 
where a common carrier pipeline might be 
worthwhile. Trunk Pipelines says that it 
intends to charge a standard published rate 
to all comers ; but it has yet to get its pipe- 
line built. Mr Wood has already said that 
“it is impossible for the Government to 
support ” this bill; on Monday he added 
that. as it “deals with a very important 
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project, it might therefore be expected to 
need the new procedure.” 


STEEL 


Where the Money Goes 


S TEEL companies in Britain managed to 
invest about as much in new plant and 
equipment last year as they said they would 
—which is more than they were managing 
to do a few years ago. They spent about 
£146 million, against forecasts in autumn 
1959 (after the election) of about {150 
million ; they are now forecasting a further 
substantial increase in investment this year. 

The balance of steelmaking investment 
has shifted considerably over the postwar 
period. The first postwar plan laid em- 
phasis on the development of steel furnace 
capacity and rolling plant; the second, 
from 1953, put rather more on the expan- 
sion of coke oven and blast furnace capacity. 
Expenditure under the current plan, 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN STEEL, 
BY PROCESSES 


1958 1959 .1960 1961 


Per cent of total expenditure (est.) 


Coke ovens ° 9 & 6 5 
Raw material treatment 

and blast furnaces 25 23 20 16 
Melting shops 12 13 i8 
Rolling mills and finish ng 7 5? 57 58 
Unclassified 6 5 4 3 


normally covering the period 1957-62, once 
again put emphasis on rolling mill capacity. 
But since the plan was approved, there have 
been a number of plants using new stecl- 
making processes added to it, building up 
expenditure on this stage of the industry's 
operations, in which the acceptance of in- 
novation is perhaps at present more general 
than in any other department. These will 
tend to build up crude steel capacity, over 
which some argument between this industry 
and its supervisory board seems to be 
pending. The British Iron and Steel Feder- 
ation is now thinking of 34 million ingot 
tons a year by 1965, against the 32 million 
ingot tons a year that the Iron and Steel 
Board has in mind. This may be an inter- 
esting argument about growth, with the 
federation for once going (if it can keep its 
members enthusiastic) farther than public 
authority would suggest. But the amount 
of new plant to be built may not differ as 
much as all that: there is also the question 
of how much old plant one expects to scrap 


BRISTOL BREWERY GEORGES 


Mr Taylor Digs Deep 


Sees BARCLAY AND SIMONDS capped 
the original bid from United Breweries 
of eight of its ordinary shares plus 40s. in 
cash for every ordinary share in Bristol 
Brewery Georges by offering five of its 
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ordinary shares plus {9 in cash for every 
three BBG shares. Its bid imputes a value 
of about 164s. 3d. to BBG, while United's 
original offer was worth about 135s. But 
Mr E. P. Taylor, the Canadian brewer, is 
anxious to add a west country brewery to 
United’s chain of breweries in Scotland and 
the north of England and United has now 
doubled the cash element in its bid. Its 
revised offer of eight of its ordinary shares 
plus 80s. in cash imputes a value of 1755. to 
BBG, which on Thursday jumped from 
1§§8. to 1728. 6d. 

United Breweries, because it has beer 
offering cash as well as shares in recent 
acquisitions, is short of liquid funds and if 
it acquires BBG, Canadian Breweries will 
inject about £3 million into it by subscrib- 
ing for 4,800,000 of its §s. ordinary shares 
at 12s. 6d. each. For five years these shares 
will not rank for dividend. Mr Taylor 
seems to be paying a heavy price for expan- 
sion for he is offering to purchase BBG on 
an earnings yield of under 5 per cent, 


LEAD AND ZINC 


A Burden Shared... 


Se and zinc producers jare too human 
not to believe that their problems could 
best be solved by someone - reducing his 
output. Neither lead nor |zinc is strong 
enough at the present time to dispense with 
restrictions on supplies in one area or 
another: American producers are cutting 
zinc output, and a number of producers out- 
side America are restricting sales of lead. 
Depending on its view of prospects for con- 
sumption this year, the International Lead- 
Zinc Study Group will have to decide how 
far, if at all, these efforts will need to be 
supplemented. Possibly enough is already 
being done, but the particular producers 
who are restricting supplies may be unwill- 
ing to go on doing so unless the load can be 
spread more evenly. 

The happiest solution to zinc’s problem 
would be a recovery in the manufacture of 
motor cars, particularly in the United States. 
Despite the drop in American demand. 
world consumption kept in step with pro- 
duction last year, and might rise sufficiently 
this year to absorb a prospective increase in 
output of about 100,000 tons, if production 
cuts were to be restored. But when the 
Study Group meets in Mexico on March 
2oth, America may press other producers 
to make cuts. Since the start of the year, 
a series of cuts in output has engulfed a 
major part of the American zinc industry. 
Last week two other producers, American 
Smelting and Refining and New Jersey 
Zinc, announced restrictions on output. 
Producers outside the United States may 
object that the surplus in America is no 
concern of theirs, especially since stringent 
import quotas, imposed by the Eisenhower 
Administration in 1958, are still in force. 
But realists outside America recognise the 
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THREE 
DOORS 
IN 
LONDON 


Three Banks have merged. Separately, 
they have large assets, a fine tradition and a 
wealth of experience. United, they offer a 

comprehensive service in all matters affecting 
business with the East and the Middle East. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: Hong Kong * 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
PRINCES RESTAURANT Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 
FOR LUNCHEON 
Branches throughout the World 





ALCAN 


G ~~ going and almost gone—the old filling station 
ith peeling paint and rust. Today, with aluminiuim’s 
cual mto baiaien architecture, the filling station has 
become a bright, clean and functional place where all 
road-users feel welcome 
Alcan produce the aluminium which is setting and 
maintaming new standards on our roads 
Take a look at the picture. It's full of good sense in 
the shape of aluminium 
Wherever it is apphed, nium reduces mainten- 
ance costs to a minimum because it wears well in any 
ather indet cannot rust and needs no 
For the builde nium sections can be 
fabricated, and the uickly assembied on site. 


alu 


Lasts tely 


ALCAN 


QHE ECONOMIST MARCH 


Alcan Alas nium serves the highways of Britain. It was nite Henly’ + (Dover) Lid he their new petrol station at Dover. 


Seven pointers to road sense 
1 


The Med Hate feom clentatom eneulied be 
Alcan Industries Lid. It was designed and built 
Aluminium Alloy Fabrications Lid., of Woking, in 
conjunction with Louis Erdi, architect surveyor 
olf Knightrider Street, London. 


The petrol container on the modern tanker, 
was made for Shell Mex & B.P. Ltd., by Alfred Miles 
Lid., of Brockworth (Gios.), is 
derable aluminium magnesium 
This tank holds 4,000 gallons 
than a steel tank of equal tare. 
is so much lighter, it effects vital 
running costs and prolongs the 


3 The ladder is of aluminium, safe, strong and light 


4 The walkway is fabricated aluminium and will last 
as long as the vebicie. 


Aluminium was also used for the hose racks and mud- 
wings, for tubes, valves and ducks on the vehicle. 
Result: uniform strength, with weight kept to a 
minimem . 

On the car, the lightweight. weather-resistant crille 
is of aluminium too. 


Under the bonnet, to increase efficiency and reduce 
the weight, aluminium alloy has been used for a 
variety of components. 


CAN 


Britain’s most widely used aluminium—from Canada 


; 
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triple threat that import quotas might be 
further curtailed ; that import duties, cur- 
rently about {8} a ton for lead and {54 
a ton for zinc might be raised; or that 
American producers might be encouraged 
by subsidies to mine more. The persevering 
lobbyists have the necéssary legislation be- 
fore Congress, but the new administration 
has apparently decided not to move, except 
to express concern, until after the inter- 
national conference. 

These closely knit international and 
domestic issues should be a good test of the 
new government’s policy. In the past, 
America has seldom taken the lead in inter- 
national commodity agreements, but on this 
occasion it seems ready with firm proposals. 
The United States argues with other lead 


producers that something should be done . 


about surplus lead stocks ; but it may be 
difficult to share out the 100,000-ton cut in 


output that it is said America will suggest, 
together with arrangements to stockpile the 
surplus stocks of other producers. If 


America’s only aim is to raise the price of 
lead to avoid less palatable measures to sup- 
port the domestic industry, othe. producers 
will be asked for firm guarantees in return 
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fot any assistance. Agreement to restrict 
lead supplies seems more likely than 
measures to support zinc, but earlier sound- 
ings apparently revealed a considerable gulf 
to be bridged. 


MACHINERY OUTPUT 


Measuring the Increase 


kt Board of Trade has reckoned 
that the engineering and electrical 
goods industries produced about cight per 
cent more last year than in 1959. But this 
very mixed bag of manufacturing industries 
has hardly ever had a more mixed array of 
fortunes than in 1960. The group includes 
both consumer hardware and industrial 


equipment, though it excludes vehicles. 
While the production of household 
appliances dropped sharply from the 


early summer of 1960 onwards, the manu- 
facture of capital equipment for industry 
increased steadily throughout last year and 
is still growing. No separate production 
indices for industrial plant and machinery 
and for consumer durable goods are pub- 
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lished, though the outputs of many indi- 
vidual items in both groups are known. (It 
is from them that the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research publishes in 
its Economic Review an output index for 
certain selected durable consumer goods.) 


One way of arriving at an estimate of 
plant and machinery output would be 
to add exports and deduct net imports 
from the known value of plant currently 
installed. This has been done once before 
in The Economist, in the issue of March 
30, 1957. It has considerable statistical 
weaknesses ; and a measure of the volume 
of this output, derived from gross invest- 
ment in plant and machinery at constant 
prices, and allowing for changes in the im- 
port and export prices of these items, has 
to be treated with even more care. But it 
would seem to suggest an increase of seven 
or eight per cent in the volume of plant and 
machinery output for last year as a whole, 
after three years of virtually no change. By 
now the rate of increase has probably 
accelerated: manufacturing industry alone 
is planning to spend this year nearly 30 
per cent more than in 1960 on new plant 
and machinery. 





Was the 


Helicopter 
Cheaper ? 


or et | 
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t £45 for cach hour of flying time, the 
A rate British United Airways charge 
for the hire of one Widgeon heli copter 
vhether it is to be used to carry passengers 
waht, the direct cost of last Sunday 
e Sout 
} tank I a | e uncer £7 
Pisut g not q 
if nditio 
w i or most 
1 Barte a he port 
the 1 the new 35 building 
the charge included the extra cost of 
opening up the heliport on a Sunday. But 
it excludes the expense of fishing out of 






the 
reason that has yet to be ascertained. 





Thames the load that fell off—for a 


It 


also excludes the £35 an hour of “ posi- 





tioning time ” that BUA charges for flying 

its heli¢opters to a job away from base 
Occasions when it has been worthwhile 

1 helicopter for construction work 


sountry or on the continent of 


to use 
thys 
Europe have so far been very few. Buck 
f cement h n flown 


ave bec out to an off 


on; an electricity cable was 


ween two pylons across a line of 
valued trees on the Malverns ; and a line of 
slurry {| laid last January 

across the Gravese ead marshes at a time of 
ear when no other means of access was 
oontie In Germany, more spectacularly, 
a helicopter has placed the cross on the 
top of a church steeple. The alternatives 
facing the air-conditioning sub-contractors 


‘on the South Bank site, now that the tower 


*s Was 


crane has been moved elsewhere, were to 
take the plant up in even smaller pieces 
in the building’s internal lifts or to erect 
heavy hoisting gear on the top of the 
tower. Both methods would have cost 
more. The cheapest method, presumably, 
would have been to use the site’s tower 
crane before it was dismantled. The con- 
tractor concerned claims, however, that last 
Sunday’s operation was designed to test 
the feasibility of using helicopters to add 
to of to replace the air-conditioning plant 
of tall buildings after completion. 
Judging from the inquiries received by 
helicopter firms in this country, it would 
appear that there may be a number of con- 
struction tasks involving awkward loads or 
awkward sites for which “ flying cranes” 
might be a commercial proposition. Over- 
seas, helicopters have saved a lot of money 
in places where roads are scarce or do not 
exist. But here another generation of 
helicopters will have to come into service 
before the construction industry can look 
upon the “ flying crane” as a useful addj- 


tional tool. Single-engine helicopters are 
limited by Ministry eget to flying 
over rivers and other routes that avoid 


populated ground (ar ‘d after last Sunday's 


xperices ice the mity of unders.ung loads 
nay also come under official scrutiny 
Payloads, too, are still small The 
W ides con can lift loads of up to anly 1,900- 
ib the capacity of the W hirtwind, at 
1,300 Ib, is not much larger. Payloads 


of up to 3-5 tons, which the newer British 
and Arnerican helicopters can carry, such 
as the Wessex and the Sikorsky S.60, are 
the size that construction firms are more 
likely to require for their “awkward” 
jobs. 
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A growing proportion of this new plant 
is being imported. Before dollar import 
controls on machinery were lifted in Sep- 
tember, 1958, less than a tenth of British 
industry’s gross investment in new plant 
was spent on imported items: last year, 
with a 2§ per cent increase in machinery 
umports for the second successive year, the 


PLANT AND MACHINERY 


(€ mn. : current prices) 


Installed Net 
in UK imports Exports “output” of 
Output 
1950... 655 5 100 
1951... 761 108 
1952... 798 ‘ 101 
1953... 635 : 102 
1954... 927 . 113 
1955... 1,047 ‘ 121 
1956. 1,142 . 124 
1957... 1,267 7 131 
1958 1.39 125 , 130 
1959 1,304 156 ’ 130 
1960 1,440° 1% , 140° 


* Estimate 


index of 
Residual volume 


proportion was nearer a seventh. In 1960 
this proportion was indeed a shade higher 
than at the peak of Korean rearmament 
when large quantities of foreign machinery 
were ordered abroad by the Government so 
as to avoid diverting exports). A notable 
feature of exports of plant and machinery 
from this country, however, is that only 
twice since 1950 has the proportion of total 
output going directly overseas changed 
noticeably from a steady 35-36 per cent. 
The times were during the Korean war and 
during the last two years: imports were 
certainly rising, but at both times the 
engineering industries managed to increase 
the proportion of their output going abroad 
ti) 38-40 per cent 


i ot NDRIE SS 


More Iron Castings 


YurPLres of iron castings to the vehicle 
.) industry in January were only slightly 
lower than in December, when the cut 
back in car output first hit the iron foundries 
in a big way. But there has been no sign 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS’ 
OUTPUT 


Work done by contractors in Great 
Britain increased by 8 per cent. in 1960 
and was valued at £2,145 million. There 
was Slightly less new construction for 
public authorities, but that commis- 
sioned by private developers rose by 
more than £150 million 
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of any similar steadying of demand for 
castings from manufacturers of houschold 
appliances: deliveries fell even further. 


. Consumer durable goods. absorb only a 


small part of the output of iron foundries, 
however. Their main customers are the 
plant and machinery makers and general 
engineering industry: from these industries 
and from manufacturers of tractors and 
commercial vehicles, whose requirements 
helped to cushion foundries supplying the 
vehicle industry from last winter's fall in car 
output, demand is still very strong. 


PRODUCTION OF IRON CASTINGS 


1959 1960 Change 
Industries Supplied: — ‘000 000 
tons tons 
Vehicles 678 763 
Engineering ..... ea 1,127 1,287 
Building and house- 
hold equipment.... 549 560 
Gas and Water (pipes 
and fittings) . 
Steel (ingot moulds) 
Ra:lways 


S16 (S58 
389 «540 
239 260 
3.498 3.968 


3,968 


In spite of the recession in consumer 
goods towards the end of last year, iron 
foundry production reached a record of just 
under 4 million tons in 1960, or 13 per cent 
more than in 19§9. Demand for pressure 
pipes and fittings from gas and water under- 
takings also fell off towards the end of the 
year, but the phasing of the railway moderni- 
sation programme brought a sharp increase 
in deliveries to British Railways in the last 
few months of 1960. The general upsurge 
in demand for iron and steel products also 
brought about a sharp increase in produc- 
tion of steel castings last year, after several 
years of steady decline mainly because of 
the fashion for fabricating heavy structures 
in plant and machinery instead of casting 
thern: total output of steel castings, at just 
under 300,000 tons, was a sixth higher than 
in 19§%. 


UNILEVER 


Equalising the Dividends 


NDER the equalisation agreement 

between Unilever Limited and 
Unilever NV, the ordinary dividends of 
the two companies have to be declared 
upon the footing that the sum paid on every 
Fl. 12 nominal of NV capital at the rate 
of exchange on the day of the dividend 
resolution must be equal in value to the sum 
paid on every {1 nominal of Limited capital. 
Che Unilever directors had already indic- 
ated final dividends for 1960 of 2s. 11.3d 
for Limited and Fl. 13 for NV, but they 
had not formally passed the dividend resolu- 
tion and, following their usual practice, they 
stated that these rates assumed that the 
rate of exchange between the { and the 
guilder would be unchanged. 

Now that the guilder has been revalued, 
the directors have to reconsider the divi- 
dend rates in the light of the new guilder 
rate. They have two choices: the Limited 
rate can be left unchanged, which will 
mean reducing the NV rate; or the NV rate 
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can be left unchanged, which will mean 
raising the Limited rate. It seems improb- 
able that NV:sharcholders will be penalised 
and in that ¢ase the Limited dividend will 
be raised to conform with the new exchange 
rate. In that case, this will be the second 
windfall in recent years enjoyed by Limited 
shareholders under the dividend equalisa- 
tion agreement. The first was in 1958 when 
a special interim dividend to NV share- 
holders in compensation for tax payable 
under Dutch laws on a scrip issue involved 
- yment of a special interim dividend 

> Liked shareholders, though under 
British law they had no tax to pay on the 
Scrip issue. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


Off the Bottom 


on hire purchase debt fell in January 
—for the sixth month running. But 
the chances are that the low point is now 

st. The Board of Trade figures record a 
further fall of £7 million to {£928 million in 
January, but £4 million of this is accounted 
for by the seasonal decline in debt owed 
directly to the household goods shops. The 


MONTHLY CHANGES IN HP DEBT 
Increase in debt 


0 airectly to - 
HOUSEHOLD 

il ;- GOODS SHOPS 

Decrease! in deb? 


FINANCE 
HOUSES 


JFMAMSSASONDS 
1960 6! 
fall of only £3 million in the finance house 
debt compares with a drop of {10 million 
in December and it reflects the stimulus of 
January's relaxation in payment terms. New 
credit extended was 20 per cent less than 
a year ago, compared with a fall of 33 
cent in December, and it is probable that 
new debt exceeded repayments in February. 
Credit sales by hardware, radio and elec- 
trical traders showed a fall of 27 per cent 
in January compared with a year earlier 
while credit sales by furniture and furnish- 
ing shops were 21 per cent lower. New 
credit extended by the department stores 
was only § per cent down, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


More Votes for ‘B’ Shares 


7} capital structure of Prudential Assur- 
ancey composed of £1,250,000 of 4s. 
“A” shares (fully paid) and £200,000 of §s. 
“B” shares (1s. paid), is to be tidied up. 
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SUPERLATIVE 
Computer Services 






















Recently we announced in the Press that we knew more about computers in their practical 
applications than any other organization in the world. We are not given to superlative 
claims unless we can justify them, as we did then to the few who challenged us. Now we 
are ready to add a few more superlatives. From the C-E-I-R Centre in London we offer 
to commercial, industrial and scientific clients :— 


ep rt ter 


ay the LOWEST CHARGES in Europe 
the FASTEST and MOST POWERFUL EQUIPMENT 


| in Europe 
a the LARGEST PROGRAMME LIBRARY 
hs in Europe 
é = - . 7 
To all these we can add the fullest operating facilities, and the expert assistance of the 
largest independent team of mathematicians, economists, statisticians, programmers, and 
other technical specialists in the world. There are C-E-I-R Centres at:— 
ae LONDON NEW YORK ARLINGTON HARTFCRD HOUSTON PALO ALTO 
os a IBM 7090 IBM 7090 IBM 7090 RCA 501 IBM 7090 IBM STRETCH 
A fs IBM 1401 IBM140I IBM 704 IBM 1401 IBM 1401 
a June 1961) IBM 1401 (in 1962) 
ee “f Through C-E-I-R (U.K.) Ltd, all these computer centres are at your service for the 
va ey solution of any problem, large or small, which can be solved by mathematical means. lor 
fe i full details and scales of charges, ask your secretary to write or telephone :— 
pL 
= Ess 


Sen 





.£.) LTD 


Main Office: 84 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel: CHAncery 1561 
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Why? Because when shampoo is in a glass bottle you can pour 


out just the amount you want—no need to waste any, or to 


make do with too little. Because when shampoo is in a glass 


bottle you can see at once how much is left. And because UNITED GLASS 


glass looks so beautiful, too! 
MAKERS OF BOTTLES 


“BEST FOR USI" SAY MANUFACTURERS Manufacturers AND JARS FOR THOUSANDS 
prefer glass because the public prefers it. Things in glass sell OF GOOD THINGS 


. } > , , > ited Glass Ltd.. Leicester House 
faster. When they want bottles and jars backed by really efficient = B,Xe) G'sss Ltd. Leicester House 


° : tei: GERrard »6l lreiegrams 
service they go to United Glass. ‘aaah too Gale 
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The uncalled liability on the “B” shares is 
to be discharged by the capitalisation of 
£800,000 from the reserves of the general 
branch. A minor detetrent to investment 
in the “B” shares is thus removed but at 
the same time the protection afforded to the 
“A” shares by the uncalled liability on the 
“B” shares is eliminated. The directors have 
therefore thought it appropriate to offer the 
“A” shareholders some small compensation 
in income. Under the old articles, the 
“B” sharcholders were entitled to 75 per 
cent of the profits of the general branch and 
the “A” shareholders to the remaining 25 
e cent, a the residual profits accruing 
rom the bigger life branches once policy- 
holders have received at least 90 per cent 
of those profits. Now, before the profits of 
the general branch are split 75 per cent to 
the “B” shares and 25 per cent to the “A” 
shares, “A” shareholders will receive 
between them a prior charge of £10,000, 
free of tax, from these profits. The direc- 
tors have also taken the opportunity to 
adjust the voting rights. Each “A” share 
will still be entitled to one vote but, in 
future, every 25 “B” shares instead of every 
200 will be entitled to one vote. These 
minor changes had no appreciable effect on 
market prices and on Thursday's close the 
“A” shares were unchanged at £20 and the 
“B” shares were Is. up at 113s, 6d. 





ARGENTINA 


A New 


a return to the dignities of the 
external long-term loan market has 
been heralded by the proposal to issue 
multi-currency bonds to the equivalent of 
$25 million and having twelve to fifteen 
years to run. These bonds are being placed 
by a group of European private banks in- 
cluding Baring Brothers, the Deutsche Bank, 
Société Générale, Lazard Fréres, Amster- 
damsche Bank, Credit Lyonnais and threc 
Swiss banks headed by the Credit Suisse. 
Despite the British sponsor there will be no 
direct British participation and any British 
applications will have to be made in a 
foreign country through “ switch ” sterling. 
The proceeds of this issue will be used to 
meet impending external debt maturities. 
It is expected that the issue will be made in 
May. Holders of the bonds will have the 
option of receiving the capital and interest 
in Argentine pesos or a variety of European 
currencies. If all goes well a further $25 
million bond issue will be placed later in 
the year. 

In addition negotiations have been com- 
pleted for a loan of 100 million D-marks 
from the West German Credit Institute 
for Reconstruction. This is a shorter 
term credit, the proceeds of which are 
also destined to meet impending debt 
maturities. The Argentine debt maturities 
in 1961 have been reduced by $37.5 million 
as a result of the various extension agrec- 
ments negotiated earlier this year by Senor 


Loan 
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OLD, real cold well below that tepid 
state the layman calls “ freezing,” does 
strange things to some materials, They 


' develop properties unknown at room tem- 


perature ; and scientists have been experi- 
menting to see whether these could be put 
to use. 


Reduced to bare scientific essentials, 
heat is the movement of the atoms making 
up matter; the higher the temperature, 
the more violently are they agitated. And 
cold consists of reducing this thermal 
agitation to a point, absolute zero, where 
these atoms cease to move at all. Absolute 
zero has never been reached, and is said 
to be theoretically unattainable; it is a nice 
philosophical point whether, if it were 
reached, matter could continue to exist. 
But scientists have got to within a fraction 
of a degree of absolute zero and the tem- 
peratures that they contemplate using in 
this new technique of “ cryogenics”” are 
between 24 and 4 degrees above absolute, 
roughly 270 degrees Centigrade below the 
layman's “ordinary” freezing point at 
which water turns to ice. 


They get down to these temperatures 
with the help of liquid helium, a gas that 
has a boiling point only 4 degrees above 
zero and which can be forced lower still 
by reducing pressure. Chilling materials 
down to these exceptionally low tempera- 
tures ‘compared with which the normal 
freezing plant is a steaming hot-house) has 
two practical results that might possibly 
change the face of large parts of the elec- 
tronics and communications industries. 

The first practical application of this 
new technique is in picking up and ampli- 
fying extremely weak microwave signals. 
Like so many developments in electronics, 
this is a form of behaviour that it is diffi- 
cult to see why anyone should get excited 
about. But there are two reasons for 
finding it at least interesting. The most 
pressing is that an ene-ny ballistic missile 
travelling through space sends out a great 
many weak signals and the ability to 
detect them could become for rockets what 
radar has been to aircraft. Intensive 
development of these amplifying devices, 
or “masers,” is being sponsored by the 
defence services for this purpose. The 
second reason is that the development of 
an amplifier that actually thrives on weak 
signals might simplify the task of long- 
distance radio communications, which is 
degenerating into a ceaseless effort to get 
adequate signal strength in the increas- 
ingly high frequencies where communica- 
tions systems are being forced to work. 

Some need for such an ultra-sensitive 
amplifier exists: but the apparatus will 
only work under one condition, that it is 
kept at extraordinarily low temperatures. 
Otherwise the background “ noise ” caused 
by the thermal motion of the atoms com- 





How Cold Can You Get? 


posing the crystal heart of the maser 
(this is usually a synthetic ruby, which 
opens its own Chinese box of technical 
fascinations) would drown the feeble radio 
signals that the maser is trying to detect— 
the signals are so weak, and the device so 
sensitive. Neither the electronics industry 
nor the military like using liquid helium, 
but there is no other way at present of 
making this unlikely thing work. 

Masers are already being made. But the 
second big development based on cryo- 
genics is still in the laboratory. This is 
based on the curious observation that 
certain materials which are normally poor 
conductors of electricity, such as tin, be- 
come exceptionally good ones when chilled 
to “helium temperatures.” 


It is not easy to explain why this 
happens especially since normally good 
conductors of electricity show little 
improvement on being made colder. 
But whatever its cause, the phenomenon 
of “ super-conductivity ” has led scientists 
to think that here they have the makings 
of an exceptionally rapid switching device 
that could pass from the negative to the 
positive state and back again at speeds 
much faster than the standard electronic 
circus, for super-conductivity can be 
turned on or off at will merely by applying 
a magnetic field. The layman has only 
to remember that the whole of a computer 
is built up of quite complex circuits that 
do nothing more than “ flip-flop” from 
one state to another, and that almost all 
electronic automation depends on using 
these circuits in large numbers, to see that 
super-conductivity may be more than a 
scientific gimmick. It offers one simple, ' 
standard component—a “ cryotron ”—to 
replace an entire, specially designed 
circuit; a whole computer might con- 
sist of nothing more than a large 
assembly of simple, absolutely identical 
super-conductors. The importance of 
fast switching is less easy to demon- 
strate except by stating baldly that 
computers cannot calculate at the speeds 
required for certain tasks and that vast 
sums are being spent in an attempt to 
design computers that will. 


These are the two lines in cryogenics 
that industry is exploring ; it would be 
exaggerating to suggest that cryogenics are 
already in business. British Oxygen, which 
is prepared to supply liquid helium at 
£5 a litre—in small amounts—reports only 
“a very gradual increase in demand.” 
Those companies that have something to 
show, such as Mullard which is making 
masers and the General Electric Conipany 
which grows synthetic rubies for them, 
carry out most of this work in laboratories 
as part of research contracts. Defence, 
for the moment, is still pushing forward 
the frontiers here, as elsewhere in science. 
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Alsogaray but they still amount to the 
equivalent of $75 million. Argentina may 
be returning to the paths of financial ortho- 
doxy but it still has to resort to the time- 
honoured device of meeting maturities by 
fresh borrowing. 


OVERSEAS BANKS 


BOLSA and Chartered 


HE branches of the Bank of London and 

South America and the Chartered Bank 
straddle a large part of the world’s under- 
developed areas. BOLSA spreads across the 
South American continent and up into the 
Caribbean, while Chartered operates in the 
Middle and Far East. That the respective 
chairmen in their annual statements should 
emphasise the need for development finance 
is Not surprising. Latin America, says Sir 
George Bolton of BOLSA, needs “a 
deliberate campaign to provide aid for basic 
development ” ; if Europe is to play its part 
in providing that assistance, “ something 
more permanent and far reaching than the 
unification of customs tariffs ” is necessary 
Mr. V. A. Grantham, chairman of the 
Chartered Bank, points to the dependence 
of the countries of the East upon “ foreign 
aid and investment for the success of de- 
velopment plans ” 
Sir George, 


and he stresses, as does 
the importance of a recovery in 
the United States economy in the hope that 
this will boost the export earnings of the 
primary producing countrics 

; Assets of the Bank of London and South 
America have risen by 28 per cent from 
£205 million to £263 million. There was 
an increase in business in nearly all the 
countries served, but the largest expansion 
was again at the London office, reflected by 
the increase in short term deposits with 
banks and financial institutions from {£50 
million to £80 million. In contrast to British 
banks, BOLSA increased its gilt edged hold- 
ings over the year from £26 million to £31 
million. Loans and advances at {45 million 
were {9 million higher and bills receivable 
£4 million higher at {19 mulhon ; these 
increases were attributable mainly to 
Argentina and Brazil. Current and deposit 
accounts have risen from £181 million to 
the record level of £234 million. The 
Chartered Bank’s assets have increased by 
£46 million from £317 million to £363 
million, and while current and other 
accounts have fallen by £3 million, fixed 
deposits have risen by £50 million to £119 
million, Advances have risen from {£130 
million to £160 million. 

Both chairmen end their statements 
somewhat gloomily. Mr Grantham regrcts 
that after nearly one hundred years of close 
association with the economies served by 
the bank it is “ disappointing to find increas- 
ing discrimination against [the bank's} par- 
ticipation in trade and commerce.” Nor 
is Ge happy about the “ overbanking of 
many of the cities in the area ” which often 
means “a regrettable lowering of banking 
standards.” Sir George Bolton's closing 
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remarks are directed to the problem of 
international liquidity, for which he finds 
western Germany particularly accoyntable. 
One wonders if last Saturday’s revaluation 
will be sufficient to satisfy Sir George. 
Unless there is an international programme 
designed to “restore the pattern of ex- 
changes, end the unhealthy concentration 
on gold, and remove the restrictions that 
keep European capital markets apart,” Sir 
George foresees “a period of stagnation, 


economic depression and unemployment ” 
for the West. 


PACKAGING 


Sticking It Down 


UITE a sharp price war has begun 
between makers of plastic adhesive 
tape: since the turn of the year prices 
have fallen by as much as 40 per cent 
Minnesota) Mining and Manufacturing. 
makers of Scotch Tape, made the first price 
cuts ; it had been losing sales last year to 
Sellotape, made by Adhesive Tapes, a sub- 
sidiary of E. S. and A. Robinson, which 
now has the biggest sharg of the British 
market, having increased itS retail sales by 
§0 per cent last year. The first price cuts 
were quickly followed by Sellotape and the 
other British makers, which led Scotch Tape 
to cut prices again—a move that\ has once 
again been followed 
Retail sales of these tapes have probably 
brought in much of the makers’ profits ; but 


Unfunding 
Local Debt 


Changes in outstanding loan debt 


Year to Year to 

Mar. 31 Mar. 31 

i959 1960 

i mn * ima 

Publi Works Loan Board 

Mortgages 45 -~ 3% 
Other mortgages +171 210 
Corporation or local bonds + 16 i7 
Quoted Stock issues + 19 % 
Advances from internal funds + 16 28 
Temporary borrowing + 154 ms 


/ yeor or less 


[1985] 


Over /5 years 


Over § ; j 
years ; 
. 5-#5 years 


Le 


F gures are percentages of total debt 
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they only form a relatively small propor- 
tion of total sales. For Sellotape, only a 
third of cellulose tape sales go through 
retailers. And cellulose tape, as makers are 
anxious to point out, is only one of several 
types of tape that they produce; other plastic 
and paper tapes are the most important of 
the other varieties. All share the same basic 
type of adhesive—natural rubber dissolved 
in petrol—but they have wide variations in 
their stickiness, according to the amount 
used and the exact composition. 

Tapes can be produced that are suitable 
for many industrial uses, but ‘wrapping 
things up, masking for paint spraying 
and protecting goods while they are being 
transported are the biggest applications. 
The development of tapes suitable for 
new industrial uses has helped to increase 
sales so far, and is regarded as the most 
important means of developing them in 
the future. One such new development is 
a tape that can be used to protec: the sur- 
face of metal sheets while these are being 
pressed The scope for new app plications 
depends mainly on producing tapes that can 
give protection where it could not be given 
before 

So far tape has been retailed primarily to 
a middle-class as well as a juvemile market, 
and the makers want to extend it to tap the 
much bigger total spending of the working 
classes and their children. String, they 
hope, will soon become an outmoded means 
of fastening ; it is still considerably cheaper. 
Exports, one notes, go to markets such as 
Europe and the more prosperous parts of 
South America 


Local authorities continued to increase 
the size of their loan debt during the year 
to March 31, 1960 (why do the figures take 
nearly a year to collect?). At the same time 
they continued to shorten its term. Total 
debt increased by £375 million to £4,251 
million, compared witha rise of £340 million 
in the previous year. The local author- 
ities, with the exception of the urban and 
rural district councils and small burghs, 
continued to reduce their outstanding 
debt with the Public Works Loan Board 
(since 1955 the PWLB has limited its 
lending to authorities that can show them- 
selves unable to borrow in the market) and 
the mortgage market remained the most 
important single source of new finance, | 
with an increase of £210 million. Tem- 
porary borrowing rose by £115 million or | 
1S per cent and was an important source of 
funds for all but the county councils and 
small burghs, which both managed to 
reduce their borrowing in this category. 
The county councils had virtuaily exclusive | 
entrée to the Stock Exchange and raised 
£39 million in this way. The ‘‘unfunding”’ 
of the debt raised the proportion due for 
repayment in five years or less from 28:3 | 
per cent to 31-9 per cent ; in 1955 only | 
12 per cent of the total debt fell within this 
category. Debt with five to fifteen years 
to maturity fell from 17-2 per cent to 
16-4 per cent in the latest year and that 
with more than fifteen years to run fell 
from 54-5 per cent to 51-7 per cent. 
J 
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WOOL 


The Leader Lags 


Ah for some restraint on output 
through shortage of labour, for some 
hindrance to exports caused by higher tariffs 
and for the high level of production achieved 
in 1959, the decline in activity in the 
woollen industry in Britain last year was 
disappointing in comparison with the 
improvement achieved in other countries. 
The worsted side of the industry did best, 
with a 6 per cent increase in deliveries of 
worsted yarn. In this section a further 2,000 
workers were added last year to the §,000 
picked up in 1959, and this accounted for 
nearly all the increase in the industry’s 
labour force. But production of tops fell 
by 8 per cent and total consumption of raw 
wool in this country dropped by 6 per cent 
to 481 million Ib. Japan and Italy took a 
further stride forward last year: Japan's 
consumption ros: vigorously and was up by 
an estimated 41 ruillion lb to 267 million Ib, 
following a jump of 65 million Ib in 1959 ; 
the same was true’ of Italy, which increased 
its consumption by 36 million Ib last year, 
compared with a rise of 22 million Ib in 
1959, and now uses 214 million Ib. If this 
rate of expansion continues these two coun- 
tries will soon increase the number of coun- 
tries challenging Britain's position as 
principal consumer, 

In ten major countries reviewed by the 
Commonwealth Economic Committee, total 
consumption last year rose 2 per cent. Even 
so, the boom in the world woollen industry 
began to wane early in the year. A 17} per 
cent improvement over 1959 was registered 
in the first quarter. The second quarter 
brought no significant increase, the third 
a fall of 3} per cent and the last quarter a 
fall of 6 per cent. Though actual consump- 
tion rose § per cent between the low third 
quarter and .the fourth, consumption on a 
daily basis was 2 per cent down. Over the 
year, combined stocks of raw wool in the 
principal manufacturing countries showed 
no change, though in the last quarter of 
1960 they fell § per cent. Stocks of raw 
wool and wool tops rose sharply in Italy and 
Japan, but British stocks were pruned. 

The implication for consumption this 
year will not be welcome to wool growers 
who enjoyed only a brief rise in wool prices 
at the onset of the boom in 1959. But 
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though the gentle recovery in prices which 
came in with the New Year slowed down 
with merino 64’s at 87d. a Ib cif London, 
few growers now expect a severe set- 
back ; the worst they expect is that prices 
will hang fire until ae next general upturn 
in activity. The level of purchases by com- 
munist countries will be important: China 


SHORTER 


The campaign against “ switch selling ” 
seems at last to have got results : the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade has described a 
new advertising code intended to curb its 
worst abuses. The technique of, “ switch 
selling ” consisted of advertising 4 bargain, 
and then trying to persuade people who 
applied for it to buy a more expensive model 
instead. Many of the gimmicks used in 
these advertisements will no longer be 
accepted by newspapers and the advertisers 
will be expected to show that they have 
reasonable stocks of the “ bargain” adver- 
used and are prepared to sell them—people 
who were strong enough in the past to resist 
the salesman’s blandishments often found it 
impossible to buy the “bargain.” The 
Board of Trade is still trying to close one 
loophole by insisting that when the lure of 
long-term credit is offered “free from 
government restriction,” the advertisement 
shall make it clear that this means that the 
goods are at least three years old ‘and often 
a great deal older 


The uncertainty in German = stock 
markets, following the revaluation of the 
mark, led to the postponement of the 
introduction to the London Stock Exchange, 
due last Monday, of Farbenfabriken Bayer 
until conditions become more settled. 


* 


The first minicabs have appeared on 
London streets; they are Ford Anglias, 
operated by Carline of Wimbledon, and like 
those planned by Sylvester Car Hire they 
are radio-controlled and booked by tcle- 
phone. The London taxi drivers chose the 
day of their appearance to hold a protest 
meeting against this “ threat to their liveli- 
hood” at which they threatened to drive 
en masse to the House of Commons if 
action was not taken against the minicabs. 


* 


Holders of over 50 per cent of the stock 
of Manchester Royal Exchange have 
accepted the offer from City Centre Proper- 
ties, the Clore Cotton property group. Late 
acceptances will be taken up to March 17th. 


+ 
The clearing banks and the Scottish 


banks brought their credit transfer service 
described in The Economist of February 
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might buy more wool and tops when a better 
harvest comes along ; Russia's sheep popula- 
tion did not apparently come up to scratch 
last year. Instead of the almost automatic 
annual increment, numbers last year fell by 
2} per cent because of unfavourable winter 
weather. But it’s an ill Siberian wind that 
blows no one any good. 


NOTES 


11th) into full operation last Monday. 
There were no queucs. Many firms are, 
however, preparing invoices with detach- 
able credit slips which will give debtors the 
information necessary to make a transfer. 


” 


Unification of the engineering profession 
has been taken a step further. In their 
recent postal referendums members of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers and the Insti- 
tution of Municipal Engineers voted over- 
whelmingly for amalgamation. Of the 
7,690 civil engineers who voted, §,.757 were 
in favour; of the 5,015 municipal engincers, 
3,108 approved. 


* 


The trading profits of the Army and Navy 
Stores in the year to January 31st rose by 
34 per cent, from £388,000 to £521,000, 
reflecting the acquisition of Thomas Clark- 
son as well as a generally higher level of 
activity. The dividend has been raised from 
the equivalent of 12! per cent to 1§ per cent. 


” 


A £13 million contract for the main piers 
and other work forming the first stage of 
constructing the Severn Bridge has been let 
to John Howard and Company, which has 
just completed a similar task on the Forth 
Road Bridge. 


The Crosby Income Trust, which was 
launched last October, is making a block 
offer of 1,000,000 units at §$. 3d. xd cach, 
at an estimated gross yield of {5 103, 6d. 
per cent. The trust has about two-thirds 
of its portfolio in equities and one-third in 
preference shares. 


Sales of plastics materials in Britain 
during 1960 were 12 per cent higher than 
in 19§9 at §61,700 tons, but the rate of 
increase fell during the year and in the 
fourth quarter sales were only 2 per cent 
above the 1959 level. Sales of thermo 
plastic materials were 14 per cent higher 
than in 1959, and those of thermosetting 
materials g per cent higher. At the end of 
the year stocks of thermoplastics were 
81,900 tons, 37,500 tons more than a year 
before, and rhose of thermosetting materials 
were 21,000 tons. 





COMPANY 


ABRIDGED PARTICULARS 


Kleinwort, Benson, Lonsdale 
Limited 
‘porated under the Companies Ac! 


SHARE CAPITAI 


(/aco 


1948) 


To be issued 
and fully paid 
£ 


Authorised 
£ 

554,500 4) per cent Redeemable Cumulative 
Shares of £1 each 

5 per cent Redeemable Cumulative 
Shares of £1 each 

Cumulative Preference Shares 
each 

Ordinary Shares of Ss. each 


554,500 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
445,500 of £1 


7,500,000 5,300,000 


£10,000,000 £7,354,500 
LOAN CAPITAI 

( reated 
£750,000 


lo be issued 


6 per cent Unsecured Loan Stock 1980 85 £750,000 


The Share and Loan Capital 


Hases th 


shown above as to be issued is gn the 
it the Company will become an investment holding company 
to the proposed acquisition of the whole of the issued Share 
of Klemnwaorts Limited and Lonsdale Trust 


pur 
Capital 
l mica 

Lonsdale 
Debenture S 


Sua 


Investment 


estment Trust 
ks secured by 


Limeted has outstanding £2.250,000 


Iny 
. “A floating charge cn its 


undertaking and 


of The 
he 


mide to C ounci 
sion to deal in and for auotation 


pany to be 


peer ihe Sto 
ermi +} ho 


ii of the Con sued 


The full particulars show (inter alta) tha 
it yroposed to reorganise the existing Kicinw 
Groups so that the Company will have two principal 
KLEINWORT, BENSON LIMITED, which 
banking, investment banking and new 
now carried on by Klemwort, Sons & Co 
Benson, Lonsdale & Co. Limited, and 
LONSDALE INVESTMENT TRUST LIMITED, which will 
acquire two investment trusts controlled by Kleinworts Limited 
and will carry on the business of an orthodox investment trust 
The combined net © sets of the Kleinwort and Lonsdale Groups 
at December 31, 19359, and Tebruary 29, 1960, respectively, includ 
ing investments at market values and freehold and leasehold 
propertics at recent professional valuations, amounted to £20,853, 340 
The combined profits before taxation of the Kleinwort and Lonsdale 
Groups for the year ended December 31, 1959, amounted to 
£2,248 002 

The profits of the Kleinwort Group for the year ended December 
31, 1960, are estimated to be not less than those for the previous 
year. For the ten months to December 31, 1960, the profit of 
Lonsdale Investment Trust Limited, exclusive of any dividend from 
Robert Benson, Lonsdale & Co. Limited, was over 20 per cent 
higher than for the corresponding period of the previous year 
whilst it is estimated that the rate of profits of Robert Benson 
Lonsdale & Co. Limited has been maintained 

The Directors intend to declare at the beginning of May, 1961 
a dividend on the Ordinary Share Capital of 12 per cent actual 
(less tax), which will make with the interim dividends already paid 
by Kleinworts Limited and Lonsdale Investment Trust | 
i total distribution equivalent to 17 per cent actu tax) 


il 


miiare 


wt a 
ub 
will nhine the 
crohan issue Susiness 


Limited and Robert 


muted 
al (he 


Copies of the full particulars can be obtained | 
KLEINWORT, SONS & CO., LIMITED 
20. Fenchurch Street 
London, E.¢ 2 
BENSON, LONSDALE & 
Aldermanbury House 
Aldermanbury Square 
London, t ( 2 


ROBERTI CO... EIMELED 


and from the Brokers 
MESSRS. HOARE & CO., 
16. Tokenhouse Yard 
London E¢ a 
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INTERUNIE’ 


N.V. INTERNATIONALE BELEGGINGS 
UNIE 


of the Report for 1960 by the Managing Directors 


PROGRESS RECORD 


Sumimar 


Year 
lo 
sist 
December 


Issued 

capital 
Fls 
‘000 


Reserves 
(a) 
Fis 
‘000 


Net 
Assets 
Fils 
‘000 


Asset Value 
» of Shares 
Fis. 


Dividend 
Fis 


1956 
1987 
195% 
1989 
1960 


21,825 
26,753 
29.516 
48,906 
55,500 


16,984 
23,284 
28,312 
72,579 
91,062 


66,152 
64,662 
94,737 
190,876 
229,513 


143.60 
126.00 
167.75 
204.00 
217.00 


5.00 th) 


(a) Includes 


Share Premium Account (hb) Plus 
dividend { 


) Plus $°, Stock dividend proposed 
One florin approx. 2 - 


10”, 


‘ Interunie * again figured among the twenty most actively 
traded stocks for the year in Amsterdam. A satisfactory 
market has developed in London since the introduction 
last May. “ Interunie “ shares have, since the end of 1960, 
also been listed officially in Frankfurt and Dusseldorf 


INVESTMENT POLICY 
The distribution of the company’s investments over various 


countries, as expressed in percentages of total net assets 
(securities taken at market value), was as follows 


31.12.1960 34.12.1959 
Netherland 
Inter 
Local 


ational 
Stock 


w2° 
21.5% 
USA 

Canada 

United Kingdon 

Germany 

Other countries 

Net cash 


RESULTS 

Income from investments amounted to / 9,437,462.47. The 
total operating expenses amount to / 524,740.25 or 0.23°, 
of net assets as at December 31, 1960. The amount 
available, including the carry forward from 1959, stands at 
/ 12;197,882.12. We propose to pay out of this sum a 
dividend f 9.00 per share (18",). In addition we propose 
to pay from the Share Premium Account 5°, Stock divi- 
dend free of Netherlands Income Tax. The unappro- 


priated amount. carried forward, stands then = at 
f' 2,207, 882.12 


dents (o British who doe 
in the Netherlands through a permanent 
ted therein are not liable to the withholding tax of 


low 


Pa ‘ ; 
ho are aiie art and 


r business 


plete he requisite ” 


Copies of the full report are obtainable from 


PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON, ERLANGERS 
_ LIMITED 


34, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK 


A YEAR OF STEADY PROGRESS 


RECORD BALANCE SHEET TOTAL 


MR V. A. GRANTHAM'S REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD OPERATIONS 


Phe one hundred and seventh Annual General 
Meeting of The Chartered Bank will be held on 
March 29th at 38 Bishopsgate, London, E¢ 

The following is an extract from the State- 

the Chauwman, Mr V. A. Grantham, 
is been circulated wn ne report and 


tor the year 1966 


THE BANK'S BALANCE SHELT 


rocountit pe it which th 
iued to mak« 
Phe Eastern 


mited, has contributed to the favourable 


s the bank ha 


and our subsidiary, 


which have been achieved by the group 
The record figure of £270,390,101 set up in last 
vear’s balance sheet total has soon been out- 
tripped, for the accounts now placed before you 
reflect the further expansion of the Bank's busi 
ness by an increase of £ 45,813,097, producing a 
new record total of {316,203,198 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet total of 
£ 362,759,636 shows an increase of 445,737,927 
over that of last year 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


We have adopted the practice of the leading 
banks in the City of London by making all allo- 
cations to Premises Account, Pensions and other 
Staff Funds, before arriving at our published pro- 
fits and last year’s figure bas been adjusted 
accordingly. 


In the current year our profit of £761,916 is 
arrived at after deducting £155,000 (1959— 
£145,000) on account of Pension Fund and 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund and £250,000 
1959— 4 250,000) on account of Bank Premises 
« that in comparison with 1989 the profit shown 

heen increased by {142,220 


In September lat we paid an interim divi 
dend of 8 per cent less income tax absorbing 
4,245,000 and it is now proposed that out of the 
balance available a final dividend of per cent 
less income tax, on a capital which has been 
ncreased during the year to 45,500,000 be now 
paid at a net cost of £252,656 


We have transferred 4250000 to Reserve 
Funds bringing the total of those Funds up to 
4 §.750,000, and there remains to be carned for- 
vard a balance of profit of £506,254, an increase 


414.260 over that for last vear 


THE IRANO BRITISH BANK 


For our associate in Iran the year under 
\ 


has been a period of consolidation rather 
than expansion, but the proposed branch art 
Ahwaz, to which I referred in my last address, 
ss now functioning successfully and a small 
ub-ofhice, for the convenience of prnvate custo- 
mers, has been opened in the northern part of 
Tehran. Trading conditions during most of the 
year were difficult and the general tightness of 
money in the bazaar was reflected in a shortage 
of working funds available. However, the 


ew 


accounts at 


the end of the Iranian half-year dis 
closed an all round increase in business and the 
trading result was not unsatisfactory 

A report on Iran is included in the Over 
Survey 


OVERSEAS SURVEY 
During 1960 international trade contuunued on 
a substantial scale. A msing standard of hving 
n the world, an ever-increasing population and 
nereased industrial development everywhere, 
vould appear to point to continued trade expan 
sion, but certain signs are appearing which ind- 
cate a possible halt in this trend and perhaps the 
most important immediate factor is the hkeli- 
hood that business turnover in the United States 
may not increase as quickly as anticipated. Un- 
less conditions in the American market improve 
n the coming year and stimulate demand for 
industrial raw materials, the export carnings of 
the primary producing Asian countries, in which 
the Chartered Bank group is established, must 
be adversely affected, Another deterrent to the 
growth of international trade is the chromic 
shortage of forcign exchange in many countries, 
particularly in the East, which, with a desire to 
protect new manufacturing industries, has led to 
the imposition of far-reaching import restricuions. 
Often these restrictive measures are imposed by 
force of circumstances but one cannot view with 
equanimity efforts to protect local manufacturing 
units which have littl hope of ever becoming 
economic propositions able to compete on equal 
terms in international markets. In fact, for some 
vears it has seemed likely that the emphasis 
placed on industrialisation by the younger coun- 
tries in particular, and often at the expense of 
agriculture on which their economies depend, 
designed primarily to have the effect of reducing 
imports, may in these coming days of balanced 
trade, make it increasingly difficult for them to 
find buvers for their own export products. 


It is within this involved situation that our 
government, like that of the United States and 
many other highly-industrialised countries, is 
now launching an export drive but we find that 
the growing awareness in this country of the 
Necessity to export is not, so far, being trans- 
lated into efforts to find new markets. It is a 
common complaint by officials and businessmen 
in a number of Eastern countries that the United 
Kingdom shows little interest in their markets, 
which they point out is in marked contrast to 
the attitude of the Germans, the Japanese and 
others. There is undoubtedly some truth in 
what is said for it often seems that cither our 
good and usual exporters have already sufficient 
buyers for their products, and cannot devote the 
time to smaller and less known markets, or there 
is an instinctive feeling that too much risk is 
mvolved. Sometimes there is risk but usually, 
with competitive prices and a willing buyer, 
means can be found to arrange shipments on a 
satisfactory basis and by its advice on this, and 
with the knowledge of markets gained from one- 
hundred and ninety branches in twenty-six 


countries, it is felt that the Chartered Bank 
group should be able to do much to aid 
materially the efforts of our exporters 


CYPRUS 


Economic prospects are perhaps more pro- 
mising than mught appear from the substantial 
trade deficit, for the Republic's export earnings, 
equivalent to less than half the total imports, 
ue «substantially supplemented by British 
government expenditure on is armed services 
based on the island 


The new government has wisely refrained 
trom introducing any cxtreme measures tO mect 
the economx situation with which it was con- 
fronted and is evidently hoping for a return of 
confidence which will be reflected in a general 
umprovement in business 


LEBANON 


Trade continued to improve and customs 
receipts suggest that there is a gradual return 
to the volume handled before the 1958 disturb- 
ances. Modest industrial expansion, building 
activity and interest im the tourist trade con- 
tinued throughout the year but Beirut in parti- 
cular needs a greatly improved road system and 
indications are that because of the municipalities’ 
low budget the country, like many other Middle 
East states, is looking towards Kuwait for a 
long-term loan for this purpose. 


IRAQ 


Phe return towards normal trading conditions 
continued throughout 1960. Increased royalties 
from oil brought 1.D.95 million to the govern- 
ment against 1.D.86.5 million in 1959, but un- 
fortunately this was to a great extent offset by 
another poor harvest, the third such in succes- 

ion. Notwithstanding this setback, which meant 
very small exports of barley, and wheat having 
to be imported, the government adopted a more 
liberal import policy. This led to some diminu- 
tion of forcign assets but, with buoyant oil 
revenues and the promise of good grain and date 
harvests, there should be no foreign exchange 


difficulties and the long-term economic outlook 
is favourable 


THE GULF 


No general economic changes took place in 
this area during 1960. Last year I mentioned 
reports that the government of Kuwait was con- 
templating the issue of a separate Kuwaiti 
currency. The necessary decree was passed in 
October last and appointments to the new 
Currency Board have been made. 


It is understood that the Kuwaiti dinar, 


‘equivalent to the pound sterling, will not be 


brought into circulation until April or May at 
the earliest. ‘The effects of this change on the 
area as a whole will be watched with interest. 


Bahrain. —The year 1960 was uneventful, with 
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trade on the 


over-stocking 


whole rather dull owing to past 
Local oi! production during 1960 
teady at about the 1959 Jevel, but with an 
: crude imports 
r cent 


refining throughout 


‘he year 1960 was calm and unevent 
s was dull throughout the vear 


being overstocked and short 


weve. 


were at about the same level .a 
and marine drilling made good progres 
~There was littl change in business 
during the year Oil prospectir 
larif. | 


HADHRAMAUT 


ss showed waome 5 

as more merchant are now 

sot with foreign countries instead « 

r business through Aden. Oil has no 
been. found in the Nort 
<ploration there has ceased on the breal 
st 


hern desert 


ot negotiations for the renewal of tt 


ADIN 


August, when new icgislation came 


ree withdrawing the right to stmke and 
up an industrial court for the settlemen 
f trade disputes, there have been no strike 
vas in sharp contrast to the earlier months 
when a serious strike in the o 
a setback in the Colony 
rtunately figures for the second halt 
1 marked umprovement, particularly 


iM with oal 


ner ‘ < 2 of prosperuy wo 
but this to a substantial extent stem 
expenditure by 


gh level of activity 


armed forces and 
in the building 
favourable. factor Which will nor 


contunue undefin 


IRAN 


conome side the country pa 
gi a difficult period, Excessive impor 
the last three years have caused balance ot 
difficulties, with a consequemt running 
down of foreign exchange resecves. For a short 
period in the summer authorised dealers wer 
forced temporarily to suspend remittances 
payment of imports as they were unable & 
abtain sufhicient foreign exchange cover from th« 
authorities Throughout the year, however 
government have been progressively tightening 
their control with a view to stabilising both the 
external financial position and the internal 
economy Very high import taxes on non 
essentials were imposed in September :. strict 
regulations have been laid down prohibiting 
borrowings by government departments and 
municipalities during the next three years ; and 
the Bank Melli have very severely curtailed their 
xivances to the private sector. The resultan! 
credit squeeze is already very apparent in the 
Tehran bazaar but its effect in the hong run 
will, at as hoped, be beneficial 


pavinet 


INDIA 


Tricia now on the threshold of the third 
tive-vear plan, which starts in April. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the critical phase has 
been reached in the enormous task of raising 
within the constitutional framework of parlia 
mentary democracy the living standards of a 
population now estimated to number approx 
mately four-hundred-and-thitty millions. It 
sencraliy agreed that the first and second five 
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vear plans have successfully laid the foundations 
necessary for further economic advance. and 
the various criticisms so often voiced of this or 
that aspect of Indian planning policy must not 
be allowed to obscure the magnitude of 

already been achieved 


The succes m t 


the rd ftive-vear pl 
only be relative to India’s 


ability to rats 

necessary foreign exchange for the point ha 
now heen reached where future development 
dependent upon external credits and aid funds 
So far. ofhfcial visits abroad have resulted in 
pledges covering approximately one-quarter of 
the external cost of the projects in the plan, but 
no doubt considerably larger grants will be 
forthcoming as it seems clear that the govern 
ments of the West will have to help India for 
many years to come. India can itself contr 
bute to the success ambitious plan by 
but can save littl on imports 
now no more than sufficient to keep 

In time the manufacturing 


Z export 


feveloped under previous plans car 
© make useful contribution to 
proy ding 


ome time to come 


cost can be 
ction will have to't 
xport ic ind 


PAKISTAN 


Sound leadership, politica tability and a 
pragmat approach to ats problems made 1964 
good vear for Pakistan 


Phe authorities have shown ai welkome 
flexibility in meeting current economic problems 
Foreign aid sull required but generally the 
situation is favourable. Agricultural production 
has increased partly due to weather condition 
§ 


favouring crop production, but for some vears 
to come the country’s export carnings will con- 


tinue to depend on raw jute and. to a lesser 


extemt, cotton. An improvement in the le ot 
exchange reserves has enabled the government 
to liberahise imports in furtherance of its policy 
of reducing the price of consumer goods and of 
providing raw materials sufheient to keep 
ndustrv operating on the basis of a one shift 


capaats 


In-the tong run the future hving standards of 
the population are gomg to depend very miu! 
on the success or otherwise of the second five 
year plan, which came into effect last July 
Laying the emphasis as it does on agricultura 
development. the plan is a realistic effort to 
meet present needs in the light of the domestic 
hnangial resources available and of the foreign 
aid that is hkely to be forthcoming 


CLYLON 


Forcign exchange reserves, which have shown 
a downward trend for four years, are reaching 
the point where there is no longer any surplus 
available for financing the development pro 
gtamme although a more encouraging featur< 
has been the reduction in the trade deficit 
shown by the latest available figures. A marked 
improvement in the production and shipment 
of tea, which » still the country’s principal 
exchange earner. and an increase in the volume 
and value of rubber shipments have enabled 
exports to cover increased imports: not. so 
encouraging is the fact that the increase in 
imports is largely accounted for by consume: 
goods at perhaps the expense of capital goods 
required for the expansion of production 
Labour last vear was less unruly although it is 
possible that the elections have merely had the 
effect of postponing union demands Witl 
freedom from «strikes the situatsor the port 
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of Colombo was a good deal better. but the 
freight surcharges. although reduced, have not 
vet been completcly removed and shipping 
operators consider there is room for furthe 
gener mprovement conditions 


BURMA 


U Nu took ofh 


erection 


igain as Prime Minister atter 
held in February, in which his party 
gained an overwhelming majority The out 
going carctaker government headed by Ne Win, 
had brought about many improvements in con 
ditions in Burma, an outstanding feature being 
the success achieved in) curbing 
activities im up-country areas 


terrorist 


The country still depends on rice for seventy 
per cent of its export earnings, and although 
production 1s gradually coming back to prewal 
level, the area under paddy is sull two million 
acres less than Fortunately 
however. overseas demand seems as strong a 
ever and it reported that the 196] rice crop 
has practically all been sold, with buyers u 
cluding China, Ind Pakistan and Indonesia 
Before the war there were various products 
apart fror ¢, which made significant contr 
butions to Burma's export earnings, but so f 
progress in restoring ourput these has beer 


fisappointingly slow 


earlier years 


Despite good export figures in 1960, increased 
mports, particularly in textiles, resulted in a 
reduction in the exchange reserves, which neve: 
theless still rem&in at a comfortable level 


cs 


SINGAPORE 


"The fundamental 
Singapore 


cconomx problem = in 
to provide adequate employment 
opportunities for a rapidly increasing population, 
ipproximately half of which is under the age of 
twemy-one. To meer at all successfully the 
coming demand is essential that the entrepo 
trade, long the mainstay of the economy, be 
maintained 


Che other important favtor for the provision 
of employment will be the measure of ‘progress 
made in Singapore's own industrial develop 
ment, and in this connection it is promising 
that the government has been strong cnough 
to come to grips with what have hitherto been 
major obstacles to progress. that is irresponsible 
trade union activities and bad labour relations 
generally. The Economic Development Board, 
whose proposed formation I mentioned last 
year, may soon be in action. It is not so much 
an abundance of planning that is required ar 
this stage, however, but rather determined 
action to build and run the manufacturing units 
which are to produce the good quality goods 
for home consumption and for abroad. 


I do not think that anyone would deny that 
the record of the present government in Singa 
pore over nearly two years of office is of a high 
order and has shown a realistic approach to a 
situation, political and economic, which at times 
must have been far from easy to handle 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


In most respects fortune favoured the Federa 
uon during 1960. The official ending of the 
emergency in July after twelve years. an in 
creased trade surplus and the first overall 
budgetary surplus since 1956 were all notable 
features in an exceptional year 


The ending of the emergency has enabled the 
Finance Minister to halve, in his 1961 budget 
the estimate for expenditure on internal security, 
a fortunate saving which can now appropriately 


assist im financing the increasing government 
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expenditure required for the second five-year 
plan. There has been considerable progress 
in industrial development and a wide range of 
industries and products are benefiting under the 
Pioneer Industries (Relief from Income Tax) 
Ordinance. The whole of the area of Petaling 
Java set aside for industry has been taken up 
and new industrial zones are planned in Johore, 
Ipoh and Butterworth. Progress in these areas 
will depend a great deal on adequate electrical 
power, largely from the Cameron Highlands 
hydro-electric scheme, which is ahead of 
schedule and is expected to cost less than 
onginally estimated 


In spite of the fall .of rubber prices the 
Federation enters 196] with favourable pros- 
pects, but in the long term the country’s future 
depends very much on steady expansion of 
production to the extent necessary to maintain 
already good living standards for a population 
whose rate of natural increase is one of the 
highest in the world. 


NORTH BORNEO 


indications are that when final figures are 
available North Bornco’s trade turnover in 1960 
will have exceeded $400 million ; a considerable 
increase over 1959 figures which were themselves 
a record. Timber was again the Colony’s most 
valuable export and also the. largest source of 
government revenue. Substantial revenue was 
also received from the rubber industry and 
although shipments were down world prices 
were good and valuable exchange was earned. 


BRUNEI 


Because of falling production and the lower 
level of prices in international markets, the 
state’s income from oil has been reduced, but 
oil reserves are estimated to be adequate tor 
about another twenty years. The present posi- 
tion, therefore, is more than comfortable, but 
in the long run a planned programme will be 
necessary to develop a more broadly based 
economy and so lessen the present almost com- 
plete dependence on the oil industry 


SARAWAK 


Rubber continues to provide more than half 
Sarawak’s export earnings and the increased 
shipments in 1960, with conunued favourable 
world prices, ensured good oversea figures for 
the second year in succession. The other sub- 
stantial contribution was from timber exports 
which hate more than doubled in value since 
1958. With exports well above normal govern- 
ment revenue from commodity duties reached a 
record figure last year and this allowed the 
appropriation of a further $25 million for 
development purposes As a result govern- 
ment has been able to approve increases in the 
1959-63 programme. 


INDONESIA 


An analysis of the country’s external position 
suggests that exports should continue to balance 
essential imports and that forcign aid from a 
number of sources should care for industrial 
development. In 1960 final figures will probably 
show exports to be shghtly down on 1959, 
mainly due to a reduction in carnings from 
petroleum and to disappointing rubber ship- 
ments at a time when good world prices were 
obtainable 


The Indonesian authorities are keenly 
interested in expanding existing and developing 
new ‘international markets for the country’s 
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staple exports, and realise that an improved 
monetary situation at home will help to make 
their products more competitive abroad. Steps 
are, therefore, being taken to curb government 
spending in excess of budgetary revenue. The 
halting of inflation which has done so much 
harm to the Republic’s economy, may be possible 
in the coming vear and, if sustained, would have 
a decisive effect in promoting the economic 
recovery of, potentially, the richest country in 
south-east Asia 


THAILAND 


The energenc endeavours of Field-Marshal 
Sarit’s administration not only improved con- 
ditions generally within the country, but thereby 
assisted in the record exports, which allowed the 
retention of that rarity a free economy with 
unrestricted imports. The export figures owe 
much to good world prices for rubber and 
earnings from this commodity are now greater 
than from rice. The tonnage of rice shipped 
last year was higher than in 1959, but world 
prices were lower and finding oversea buyers is 
becoming increasingly difficult and Thailand is 
taking steps to get rid of future exportable 
surpluses by improving the quality of its rice. 


In common with neighbouring countries 
Thailand is anxious to encourage industrial 
development and the country’s first development 
plan, covering a period of six years and based 
on tecommendations by an International Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development tcam, is to 
begin in October, 1961. Already approval for 
the establishment of a number of light industries 
has been given. There is, however, an acute 
shortage of local capital with consequent high 
interest rates, which pfevents any enterprise of 
size being set up without cither government 
support or foreign investment 


VIETNAM 


Subversive activities tended to increase during 
the year, but efforts to undermine the present 
regime are likely to be unsuccessful unless there 
is a general feeling that austerity and controls 
are bearing too heavily on the people. It would 
be tragic if the encouraging progress made in 
recent years im restoring the national economy 
were to be jeopardised by political instability. 


An indication of the extent of this progress is 
the reduction in American aid for whereas a 
few years ago export carnings represented only 
about twenty per cent of the import bill, in 1960 
they represented about thirty-cight per cent and, 
with present progress, there is no reason why 
a year from now the figure should not be fifty 
per cent. This improvement in the trade situa- 
tion has been brought about by the continued 
good exports of rubber and by a very marked 
increase in the exports of rice which, at 350,000 
tons, makes the best year since the war and is 
in marked contrast to 1956, when there were no 
exports at all. 


CAMBODIA 


Pursuing its policy of strict neutrality between 
the major international power blocks, Cambodia 
continues to receive aid from any source pro- 
vided it is free from political conditions. 


The country’s major sources of export earn- 
ings are still rubber and rice and, to a lesser 
extent, maize. With favourable prices in inter- 


national markets, rubber shipments have 
increased significantly in value and the latest 
figures available show that the overall value of 
exports has been running at a higher level than 
in 1959. On the other hand, imports have 
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increased to an even greater extent, particularly 
from France and from countries such as Japan 
and the Soviet block with which Cambodia has 
bi-lateral trading agreements. Forcign aid has 
more than covered the trade deficit, however, 
and the country’s exchange reserves increased 
over the year. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


By April continuing improvement in the 
economic situation in the Philippines allowed 
the monetary authorities to embark on the first 
phase of a decontrol programme. In September, 
with the international reserves once more at 
US $200 million, the second phase of decontrol 
was introduced, bringing the free market rate 
to three pesos to one United States dollar, 
widening its application and reducing the 
exchange margin to twenty per cent. This 
exchange tax, which transferred Pesos 273 
million in the year to official funds, is un- 
doubtedly being retained as part of the govern- 
ment’s policy of endeavouring to control 
inflation. The introduction of a better, flexible 
tax for this purpose is no doubt difficult, but 
the present exchange tax unduly intensifies the 
effects on the banks and the business community 
of the government's already drastic tight money 
policy. 

Although a favourable showing in exports, 
particularly sugar shipments to the USA, assisted 
by a quota readjustment in respect of Cube, 
helped to build up the international reserves, 
there is @ growing realisation that a greater 
diversification of international trade is necessary. 
Determined efforts were made to attract foreign 
investment and many official pronouncements 
were directed to allay the fears of established 
ind intending forcign investors. 


HONGKONG 


The dominant impression the visitor receives 
of Hongkong is stil] of a bustling, thriving com- 
munity, crowding through the streets with an 
object in life and this impression would correctly 
reflect the vitality and the intensive application 
to the task in hand of a people that once again 
have given the Colony a prosperous year with 
increased exports and trade turnover. An indi- 
cation of the remarkable industrial progress of 
recent years is that locally manufactured pro- 
ducts now account for over seventy per cent 
of export earnings and the range of local manu- 
factures is steadily widening and finding 
expanding markets abroad. There are weak- 
nesses in the economy and the tendency of some 
of the new under~<apitalised and ill-equipped 
manufacturers to lower standards of shipments 
may affect Hongkong’s good name in oversea 
markets and have serious repercussions. An 
example of this was to be seen in the garment 
industry which, after meteoric expansion, faced 
claims and large cancellations of orders in the 
middie of the year. The textile industry gener- 
ally has, however, been outstanding in increasing 
its productive capacity and textile exports as a 
whole showed an appreciable rise during the 
year. 

We ourselves opened a new office at Tsuen 
Wan last August and hope to open our main 
Kowloon office and also one at Shamshuipo 
shortly 


CHINA 


Recent official announcements confirm that 
food crops in China, for the second year in 
succession, have suffered extensive damage from 
floods and drought. The effect of these national 
disasters was probably the main reason for the 
shift of official emphasis from industrial to 
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agricultural development. The necessity of 
supplementing food supplies by grain imports 
will impose additional strain on the country’s 
foreign exchange reserves and thereby reduce the 
hoped for expansion of trade between China and 
countries outside the Sovict bloc. The United 
Kingdom's share of this increased fifty per cent 
during 1960 but is still only two per cent of 
China’s total trade. Our Shanghai office 
continues to work smoothly 


JAPAN 


The impressive development of the Japanese 
economy in recent years has raised the generai 
standard of living to an extent which was 
unknown in even the best of prewar years. Once 
again a record rice harvest has made the country 
virtually self-sufficient in this staple foodstuff, 
an achievernent of vital importance in view of 
the rapidly expanding population which has now 
reached ninety-three million, and particularly 
meritorious in view of the scarcity of good 
agricultural land. Exports for the year rose to 
a record level, the/most notable aspect of which 
was the doubling of shipments to the United 
States 

The success of Japan's trade and industry in 
expanding exports’ has not led the \authoritics 
to minimise the stiffening competition in inter 
national markets. The remarkable effort which 
has been made im opening up new markets for 
Japanese goods all over the world still continues 
with undiminished vigour, while connections are 
iso being developed with areas such as the 
Persian Gulf and South America, which can 
provide the oil and iron ore required im merea 
by Japanese industry 


Quantities 


NEW YORK 


anv respects last year proved disappoint 

> for trade and industry in the United State 

because the boom, which had been so conhi 

Nevei 

theless, there was a strong demand for American 

goods in foreign markets and now that the 

government has announced a renewed export 

drive, American competition in the international 

field is likely to increase, particularly as industry 
is not at present working at full capacity 


i 


dently predicted failed to materialise 


Last October the bank's agency in New York 
moved to new and more advantageously situated 
ground-floor premises in the heart of the finan 
cial district. 


HAMBUR( 


German cxports and imports have contunued 
to expand. There is little, if any, unemployment 
and with wage levels and personal incomes rising 
and iadustrnal expansion continuing at a rapid 
pace, the authorities have been at pains to check 
incipient inflation. Unfortunately, the orthodox 
expedient in such circumstances of raising 
nterest rates caused an influx of foreign funds. 
vhich reinforced the trad¢ surplus to the extent 
that the country’s 
ex.nange has become a major 


problem 


accumulation of foreign 


international 


The increased business handled by our Ham 
Mure agency necessitated a move last December 
to more modern and convenient premuses 


CONCLUSION 


This review emphasises the extent to which 
most of the countries of the East are dependent 
upon foreign aid and investment for the success 
of their development plans. It indicates, too, the 
tendency of these countries to hem themselves 
in with trade and other restrictions but what it 
does not show is the repercussion of these poli- 
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cies on the ordinary trading activities of foreign 
business, The Chartered Bank, which has 
operated in many of these countries for nearly 
one hundred years and has always identified 
itself with the local economy, is prepared, as I 
am sure other British enterprises are, to co- 
operate with the authorities and assist in theit 
national aspirations and it is all the more dis- 
appointing, therefore, to find increasing dis- 
crimination against our participation in trade 
and commerce. On the sanctity of existing 
capital and the treatment of existing commercial 
undertakings must largely depend the advent of 
new capital, for mew capital can be expected 
mainly from those who know the territory and 
have confidence in it, i.c., existing investors and 
traders. To add to the difficulties encountered 
through governmental action is the excessive 
competition arising from the over-banking of 
many cities in the area. In not all places is this 


RSTO 
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as chronic as in Hongkong, where there are now 
over eighty banks, but the general tendency of 
international banks to open branches in our 
territory and of small local banks to spring up 
overnight, often with the encouragement of large 
banking interests in this country, means a 
regrettable lowering of banking standards, This 
trend must finally be to the disadvantage of the 
country concerned for, not only is encourage- 
ment given to the under-capitalised and often 
inefficient to set up industries, usually to become 
poor shippers and bring the country a bad namc 
in oversea markets, but the general lowering of 
commercial standards may unfortunately mean 
losses on the part of the public. 


Copies of the full text of the statement will be 
sent on application to the Secretary of the Bank 
at 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


The following are salient facts given in his report 


to the sharcholders for the year 1960 by Sir Miles 


Thomas, Chaifman of Monsanto Chemicals Ltd 


© 
Sales A record turnover was achieved by the 


U.K. Company of £20,761,862 in spite of the fact that sales in 


the second half of the year were badly affected by the impact 


of credit restrictions on several customes industries 


Direct exports at £7,254.551 represented 35°, of total sales. 


Profit Gross trading profit, including operations 


of subsidiaries, increased from £4,525,026 to £4,835,359 


Net profit after tax was £1,700,342; also a record. 


Expansion New plant brought into operation 


during 1960 included a major unit to make maleic anhydride. 
A new foamable polystyrene plant and equipment to make 


ultra-pure silicon were erected. 


Additional polystyrene capacity was also installed. 


a 


pent on expansion and new construction in 1961. It is pl 


ow announced that £2,540,000 is 


budgeted to be 


rease polyethylene capacity from 17,000 tons to more t! 


25,000 tons a year. A new plant is scheduled to be built to 


: 4 ' ” . ; 
and phenacetin prod 


will be further expanded 


Monsanto Chemicals Limited. "°"""" 


MONSANTO HOUSE 10 


i8 VICTORIA STREET LONDON sw 
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RALLI BROTHERS LIMITED 


MR JACK VLASTO ON GROUP’S DIVERSIFIED ACTIVITIES 


The annua! general meeting of Ralli Brothers 
Limited will be held on March 27th in London. 


The following is the statement by the Presi- 
dent, Mr Jack Vlasto, which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year ended 
August 31, 1960: 


Our year was overshadowed by the burden of 
the development costs of our mai order busi- 
ness. In other respects our results were about 
the same as those of the previous year, while the 
news from our associated companies continued to 
de encouraging 


THE ACCOUNTS 


In the consolidated profit and loss account, 
we have shown separately the trading profit, 
ex¢luding Bollin House, which at £503,882 is 
454,939 higher than last year but it will be 
observed that the trading profit for 1959/60 
includes £67,107 being provisions released 
against doubtful debts because of the improved 
circumstances of the debtors concerned during 
the year. Our subsidiary companies, excluding 
Bollin House Limited, contributed £174,353 to 
the trading profit versus £200,067 last year. The 
Bollin House loss of £548,610, however, con 
verts the overall trading result into a loss which, 
after taxation, amounts to £239,949. A subven- 
uon payment to Bollin House in respect of part 
of the loss suffered by that company will be pos- 
sible this year and this reduces our liability to 
UK taxation by an estimated amount of 
£150,000. The tax charge is still high in rela- 
tion to the trading profit, largely because of 
the Maritime loss included therein for which no 
immediate tax relief is available. 


I refer later to the amounts under exceptional 
items. 


Last year I mentioned that the reduced total of 
loans from bankers must be regarded as abnor- 
mal, Of this year’s increase almost {£2} million 
relates to borrowing in Canada where we act as 
agents for the Canadian Wheat Board in the 
movement of grain from the interior to the ocean 
ports, which operations also account for an equi- 
valent increase in debtors under current assets 
Our share of this satisfactory and self-liquidating 
business has grown considerably. The increase 
in the balance sheet total for stocks of all articles 
reflects a return to a more normal figure. 


MERCHANTING 


Our merchanting results fell slightly short of 
those of the previous year despite the fact that 
turnover was a little higher at £60 million. The 
increase, however, was mainly in grain, which, 
together with oilseeds, accounted for £26 mil- 
lion of the total. Our development in these 
articles contéiued but, despite considerable skill 
in the securing of freight, exchange and other 
items comprised in the costing, we were barely 


able to get on top of expenses. ’ 


It was a fairly satisfactory year for our cotton 
department, whose results would have been bet- 
ter but for a disappointing outcome of the cam- 
paign in Pakistan. Our business in Nigerian 
cotton, a growth in which we only started trad- 
ing three years ago, assumed a substantial 
volume. In jute, our turnover was considerably 
down but the results were satisfactory; as they 
also were in sisal, gunnies and. East African 
coffee. 


For the current year, turnover is running con- 
siderably ahead of last year, again mainly on 
account of grain in which we are doing a little 
better. In cotton also turnover is up, particularly 
in Nigerian. It has, however, been a difficult 
period for cotton generally, especially in Sudan 
growths, and earnings are below last year’s, The 
latter also applies to coffee. Most other articles 
are showing similar carnings to last year’s with 
the exception of jute, in which our tactics have 
proved very successful in a season which has 
seen an astonishing price movement. Thanks to 
jute, our overall earnings to date look to be quite 
a bit ahead of those at this time last year. The 
general background, however, to nearly all our 
merchanting business in raw commodities 
remains one of keenly competitive conditions 
under which simultaneous buying and selling 
gets us nowhere 


UK SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The loss incurred in the development of 
Bollin House was far in excess of my expecta- 
tions. The acquisition of a large number of 
new agents led to much heavier defaults than 
had been estimated. We were thus faced not 
only with substantial bad debts but also with 
fewer active agents than scheduled and, there- 
fore, with less turnover and carnings. There is 
no doubr also that competition has increased 
in several ways; for example in catalogue pre- 
sentation. The current Bollin House spring/ 
summer catalogue is certainly pleasing in this 
respect but the cost of such catalogues nowa- 
days is high. 


The office and warchouse organisation is run- 
ning efficiently. What it lacks is the large sales 
volume to put it to full economic use and this 
can only be provided by many more proved 
and reliable agents than Bollin House has yet 
acquired. The number of such people now 
selling for Bollin House is steadily increasing 
and sales show a consistent upward trend, but 
we still have a long way to go to reach the 
levelling-off plateau. We are over the worst 
but there will again be a very heavy loss, though 
it should be below last year’s. 


The Maritime Shipping & Trading Com- 
pany made a loss which was, of course, ex- 
pected. It would ‘have been higher than the 
£79,078 shown in their accounts but for the 
disposal of the old s.s. “ Mapledore,” which 
realised £39,043 over book value, which latter 
item is shown under exceptional items in the 
consolidated profit and loss account. 


' ‘Their current year, to end-March, 1961, will 
igain bring a loss. But one can at last see hope 
of a dawn of better days in the tramp market. 


OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Ralli Estates Limited had another successful 
year, their production of sisal reaching 6,500 
tons, to which the new Bamba section made 
its first contribution. Results benefited from 
higher selling prices. If the weather returns to 
normal, the current year’s production should 
still reach 7,000 tons despite the drought which 
has recently affected much of Tanganyika. Costs 
will be higher owing to wage increases but, 
with the higher production and if selling prices 


hold, results could be similar to last year’s when 
the profit was £179,293. 


Our Dindira Tea estate did much better but 
there was still a loss of £5,921, after deprecia- 
uon of £12,670. Production exceeded 400,000 
ib. This year, the drought has brought an 
unwelcome setback and production, which would 
otherwise have again increased, is running 
behind last year’s. There may be some pick-up 
with the coming of the long rains but not nearly 
enough to offset the wage increases and I fear 
that results may be appreciably worse. 


Berg River Textiles, in South Africa, had a 
very good year, their, profit being almost doubled 
at £114,663. Production of cotton manufac- 
tures reached {1} million in value. This effi- 
cient unit continues to work to utmost capecity 


and the Mill is being expanded. I look for 
another satisfactory year. 


We have just disposed of our shareholding in 
The Vereinigte Jute, of Hamburg, for about 
£380,000, against a book value of £5,000. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


The satisfactory progress of Rallis India 
Limited continued with gathered momentum, 
The year’s profit, after a tax charge of about 
Rs, 750,000, was about Rs. 4 million (¢300,000) 
and is sufficient to pay the five years’ arrears 
and. the current preference dividend, requiring 
Rs. 2,400,000 ; to pay a dividend of 4 per cent 
on the Ordinary shares, Rs. 900,000, and to 
leave Rs. 700,000 to be added to revenue re- 
serves. It is pointed out that the trading losses 
of the middle nineteen fifties having now been 
recouped, the whole of the Company's income 
in future will be taxable at normal rates. 


All sections of the business—industrial, dis- 
tributive and mercantile—contributed to the 
increased profit, the pharmaceutical results 
being particularly pleasing. The main fresh 
development is a start on the construction of « 
factory to produce sulphuric acid and super- 
phosphate, which will provide Rallis India with 
their own source of supply for part of the needs 
of their growing business in fertilisers. 


Mr Michael Paspatti, while continuing as 
Managing Director, has relinquished the chair 
as a first step towards his retirement from India. 
The vacancy has been filled from within the 
Board, Sir Badridas Goenka having accepted the 
chairmanship and Mr Bodh. Raj Tannan the 
deputy-chairmanship. Much as I regret the 
approaching end of Mr Paspatti’s long career 
in India, it gives particular pleasure that two 
such able and good Indian friends should be 
willing to give more of their time to the Com- 
pany’s affairs. 


Rallis India has fully completed its recovery 
In consequence, the need for the provisions 
which we made in recent years agains: the book 
value of our investment has been removed and 
we have, therefore, brought back £550,000 under 
exceptional items in our accounts. Our share- 
holding of about Rs. 4 million in preference 
shares and Rs. 10 million in ordinary shares 
thus has a book value of £783,000, which 
£275,000 below cost and still further below 
sterling equivalent of the prices 
Indian stock markets, although there is likely 
be a considerable fall in the market price of the 
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preterence shares after the arrears of dividend 
have been paid 


The Crescent Jute Mills Company Limited 
of East Pakistan has not yet published its 
accounts for the year to the end of September, 
1960. I feel permitted, however, to say that 
the results will be good. Improved output 
reflected credit on the labour force and technical 
staff. This was backed by successful commercial 
judgment in the timing of purchases of raw 
material and sales of manufactured products. 


A modest start on expansion is being made 
with orders for 25 looms and ancillary equip- 
ment 


The current year is faced with the fantastic 
rise in raw jute prices, which has brought acute 
problems to the world jute industry. Our share- 
holding in Crescent of Rs. 44 million (£337,500) 
stands.in our books at £236,000. 


Our shareholding at date in the Orion Insur 
ance Company consists of 191,248 shares which 
stand in our books at their cost of £280,544. As 
our investment was becoming rather large, we 
disposed of about half the new shares allotted 
to us from the recent rights issue. Of the result- 
ing surplus abour £18,000 was accounted under 
capital reserve in our 1959-60 year and a surplus 
of about £20,000 will fall into capital ceserve 
n the current year 


Our investment in the Hanf Jute and Teatilit 
Industrie, AG Vienna had brought us no return 
for many years. We recently decided to take 
advantage of an improvement in stock market 
conditions in Austria to dispose of our holding 
This sale enabled us to release a provision of 
£25,000 which is included. under exceptional 
t our 1959-60 accounts, while a surplus 

72,000 will fall into the current year 


il income in gross dividends received 
1959-60 from all our trade investments 
bout doubled at £71,884, which represents 
, return of about 5 per cent on the book value of 
investments in Rall Brothers Limited 
t The trade investments in the 
ludated balance shee nchude {345,469 
the Moaritime’s half int t 1¢ parine 
hip entered into with Michahnos & Co. Lid 
and operate the m.\ Riverdore " 


ch reference was made in my statement 


rect 
c 


acquire 


ear [here was a small deticiency in this 
venture during the Maritime’s year ended 
March 31, 1960, which was included in their 
With the higher dividends from Rallis 
nauome from trade investments during 
our current financial year may “Hi i 
{ 180,000 gro 


« 


accounts 
India our 


well be about 


THE CURREINT YEAR 


ft as obvi 


mis that the cutlook for ou: 1960-6] 
overall trading result better, as well it need 
be, having regerd to the 1959-60 loss. The 
increased income expected from trade invest 
ments and the better iresults to date from 
merchanting should hoist the trading profit to 
a level which should leave something over after 
L order loss rhe 
proceeds from the sales of investments, to which 


nmveting taxation and the, m 


I have referred, will also help to improve our 
liquidity which has suffered these past few 


years 


PERSONNII 


All ranks have again given of their best in 
the Company's service and our thanks are due 
to them all. We are grieved by the death of 
Mr Philip Valieri, our general manager in South 

frica. He served the Company for 49 years 
of which nine years were as a member of the 


hoard 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MANAGING 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT FOR 1960 


We have during 1960 continued our recent investment policy by a further shift of 
eraphasis from the United States to Europe. As a result, our investments in European 
stocks rose from 52 tp 53 per cent of the total net assets, or from f 282 million to more 
than f 360 milhon. 

Still ranking first in our European interests are the Dutch international concerns. As a 
result of the general increase in prices and of various changes, the value of the Dutch 
portfolio went up from f $2 million to f 104 million. As opposed to our previous annual 
report, the amounts held liquid in guilders are not included in this figure. 

As a result of higher prices, the value of our German portfolio also registered an 
appreciable rise. The proportion of our German interests rose from 6 to 8 per cent or 
from f 35 million to f 55 million. 

The British portfolio, which amounted to only 2 per cent of the total assets at the 
beginning of 1960, was increased to a limited extent by the purchase of shares which 
may be considered as growth stocks. At the end of the year our British interests repre- 
sented 3.1 per cent of our capital, or f 21 million. We also extended our interests in 
other European countries 

On the other hand, our holdings of American shares were substantially reduced, 
viz. from 37 per cent to 29 per cent, or from f 203 million to f 199 million 
in the early part of the year our sales greatly exceeded our purchases 
stocks vulnerable to economic conditions were disposed of, while 
subsequently made 


Particularly 
A wide range of 
elect purchases were 


Canadian interests also registered a decrease, mainly because our sales exceeded our 
purchases. Their percentage of our total assets declined from 4.5 per cent to 3.3 per cent, 
while the value amounted to f 22 milhon. Our African holdings were further reduced, 
whereas our Australian portfolio was shghtly extended 

Pending favourable investment opportunities, part of the funds received by us from 
} new shares have temporarily been used for short-term investments 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE COMPANY 


National and international interest in your Company was particularly no 
As a result thereof the issued capital rose from f 124,000,000 to f 150,200.00 
3,004,000 shares each of a par value of £50 have now been is 

It appears from a publication issued by the Amsterdam Stock Exchange that turnover 
of ROBECO shares during the past year totalled f 118,000,000. In thi 


ranked sixth among all shares quoted in Amsterdam 


sued 


respect they 


ROBECO. shares are now officially quoted on the Stock Exchang of Amsterdam 
Paris, Brussels and Antwerp, while they are also traded in Great Britau: 
Switzerland, in which countries they are not officially listed 


From the number of one and two-share certificates issued rt ippare that th 


many investors with Limited means who are interested in 


Germany and 


i it ha mere are 
ROBECO. In addition to 
private investors, there are also many institutional investors who make use of the apparatus 
of your Company. During the past year a number of pension funds decided to build up 

portfoho of ROBECO shares by making per odical contributions of fixed 


mounts 


A HIGHLY SATISFACTORY RESULT 


During the year under review the income of your Company totalled f 32.4 millions 
vhich may again be regarded as a highly satisfactory result [he cost of administration 
thowed a further decrease as a result of the growth of your Company. These expenses, 
which amounted to 0.57 per cent, 0.31 per cent, 0.20 per cent and 0.16 per cent for the 
years 1952, 1957, 1958 and 1959 respectively, dropped to 0.14 per cent of net assets 
in 1960 

The ulable 


mounts to f 34,650,206.06 


profit balance, inclusive of that brought forward from the previous year, 
We recommend the payment of a cash dividend of £9.25 
ner share of f 50 nominal value Ihe interim dividend of {4 per share, which was paid 
wm October 1960, involved an amount of f 11,660,232, leaving a balance of f 22,989,974,06 
- payment of a final dividend of f 5.25 per share will involve f 15,771,000 
on to the final dividend in cash, a tax-fr 


rom the premium reserve 


We propose 


¢ payment of 2) per cent in shares 


urnts in English may bi 
ROBECO, 

P.O. Box 973, 
Rotterdam 


ovttawned from: 


1961 
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The British Seat of the Middle East 


A SATISFACTORY INCREASE 


The Seventy-second Annual General Meeting 


of The British Bank of the 
held on March 7th in London, Sir Arthur 
Morse, A.B E.. presiding. 

The following is an extract from the circu 
lated statement for the nine months ended 
December 3st, 1960: 


Middle Last was 


Sir Neville Gass, formerly Chairman of British 
Petroleum Lid., and who has had associations 
with our Bank in Persia and elsewhere for many 
years, was invited to join our Board in June last. 
We are fortunate to have in our deliberations the 
benefit of his long experience in the Middle East. 

Mr. Musker, who has been our General 
Manager for ten years, was also invited to join 
the Board at the same time. 


CHANGE OF ACCOUNTING PERIOD 


You will recall that in my Statement sent to you 
with the Report and Accounts at the 31st March, 
1960, I reported that The Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation held 99) per 


» > t 
cent. of our shares. Since then this holding has | 


been, further increased. In order to bring our 
accounting system into line with that of the two 
members of the Group to which we belong, we 
have changed our accounting year to end on the 
31st December instead of the 3ist March. The 
accounts now being presented are thus for the 


period of nine months ended 31st December, 
1960. 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


1960 was a satisfactory year. Our Balance Sheet 
total of £111 millon has passed the £100 million 
mark for the first time and shows an increase of 
£19 million over the figures at 31st March, 1960 
This is mainly accounted for by an increase of 
£17 million in our Deposits and Ancillary 
Accounts 

On the assets side, Cash and Balances at Banks 
at £6.4 milhon is £2.6 million less and Money at 


Call and Short Notice at £6.2 million is £400,000 | 


more than last year. Investments in British and 
other Government securities at £33.9 million are 
£9.3 million higher 

British and other Government Treasury Bills 
at £8.8 million are £4 million higher and Trade 
Bills Discounted at £123 million are £1.4 
million down 


INCREASE IN ADVANCES 


Advances to Customers and other accounts at 
£32.5 milhon are up by £5.6 million and 
Confirmed .Credits, Guarantees and Endorse- 
ments amount to £16.2 million, 
£2 mithon. 

Our investment in 49 per cent of the shares of 
The Bank of [ran and the 
unchanged at £583,333 

Bank Premises stand at £419,739, an increase 


of £99,000 over the previous year. Purchases of | 


office sites in Libya account for the increase 

Fvents in the area where we operate were 
generally stable during 1960 and this has enabled 
us to show good prc 


S. 
The nett profit after tax,of £297,624 for the 


a reduction of | 


Middle East is | 


period of nine months ended 31st December, 
1960, compares with £332,063 for the 12 months 
ended 3ist March, 1960, an increase of nearly 
20 per cent. on a proportionate basis. 

A dividend of 12 per cent. is recommended for 
the period of nine months which compares with 
15 per cent. for the previous full year 

The Directors have allocated £100,000 to 
Reserve Account, £50,000 to Bank Premises 
Account and transferred £200,000 from our 
inner reserves to our Reserve Account, making 
the balance of that account £2,500,000. 


OIL PRODUCTION 


Our business in the Middle East and the 
prosperity of our customers are so closely 
connected with oil production that I usually 
quote the total production of our area and 
compare it with that of the previous year. The 
latest figures I have are up to the end of 
November and for the eleven months reported 
up to that date the production was 228,196,000 
metric tons; this compares with 218,582,000 
metric tons for the whole of 1959. [f production 
continued at the same rate for the remaining 
month of December 1960, the total for the year 
will be some 14 per cent. above 1959. That for 
1959 exceeded the production of 1958 by 
7 per cent 

We recently received permission to establish 
our Bank in Casablanca, in the Kingdom of 
Morocco, and steps are now in hand to avail 
ourselves of this opportunity to extend. our 
activities to yet another Arab country. 

Our thanks are due to our; staff, of all 
nationalities, at home and abroad, for their year 
of work which has produced the good result and 
expansion of business which I am able to report 


AREAS OF ACTIVITY 


Iran..-In my last Statement, relating to our 
financial year which ended ist March, 1960, [ 
was able to comment on the accounts of our 
associate “The Bank, of Iran and the Middle 
East” and copies of their accounts were available 
at the sare time as ours. 

In order to comply with Persian laws and 
«customs, the Bank of Iran and the Middle East 
will maintain its financial year to end the 20th 
March next, which is the last day of the Persian 
calendar year and I have, therefore, no fresh 


) comment to make on their published accounts 


Aden. -.For some years Aden has suffered from 
a series of labour strikes which have done great 
damage to its trade, much of which has been 
diverted elsewhere, perhaps permanently 
India.—- The last year of India’s second five-year 
plan was overshadowed by a continued and 
steady drain on her foreign exchange reserves, 
but aid from foreign countries and imstitutions 
is expected 
Our branch in Bombay, which provides a 
valuable link between India and our chain of 
branches in the Middle East, has had a satis- 
factory year 
Conditions in markets in Traq were slack 
during the period under review. Import licences 
were issued on a much more liberal scale than in 


1959 and as a result some markets have become 
overstocked. 
Jordan—Political conditions remained stable 
despite the assassination of Prime Minister 
Majali in August and this speaks well for the 
strength of His Majesty's position in the country. 
Diplomatic relations have been resumed with 
Iraq and it is to be hoped that this will exert a 
stabilising influence. 


Lebanoa.— A continuing influx of foreign capital, 
mainly from the neighbouring Arab States, and a 
steady flow of remittances from the numerous 
Lebanese cmigrants abroad, caused bank 
degosits to cxpand once again. New banks 
continued to open in Beirut—-there are now over 
50 authorised to operate. None the less our 
branches were able to make good progress. 

Our new Ras Beirut Office was completed and 
occupied in November. All three of our branches 
in Beirut and our branch at Tripoli are now well 
housed. 


Libya.—The establishment 
Trade Bank is being discussed. 

We have purchased sites in Tripoli and in 
Benghazi on which to build new office premises 
and quarters for our Managers. The building of 
the quarters is well in hand, and we plan to 
commence building the new offices in 1961 

The prospects for Libya are good and our 
branches at Tripoli and Benghazi are well placed 


to contribute to the economic development which 
lies ahead. 


Saudi Arabia.—.Business during the year was 
quiet and money tight. Merchants allowed 
stocks to run down and orders for goods other 
than essertials were smaller than for some years. 


In pes. the import of luxury goods was at 
a low level 


Sheikhdom of Kuwait.— The production of crude 
oi! by the Kuwait Oil Company Ltd. in the 
cleven months to November 1960, amounted to 
73,672,000 tons and it is expected that total 
production for the year will reach 80 million 
tons. This compares with 68,439,000 tons in 1959 
In August 1960, the posted price of crude oil was 
reduced from $1.67 to $1.59 per barrel, but in 
spite of this the income accruing to the State 
should be slightly higher than last year. 

The Arabian Oil Company had a. successful 
year and their cighth well is now in production. 
Average production of cach well is about 6,500 
barrels a day. 

In October a decree was passed ee ve 
the Kuwait Currency Board, which wi 
responsible for the issue and maintenance of a 
new currency, the Kuwaiti Dinar. It is expected 
that the new currency will be put into circulation 
in the spring. 

The branches which we opened last year in 
Mubarrakia Street and Hawalli are now well 
established and have developed satisfactorily. 


Sultanate of Muscat and Oman.— The search for 


oil in the Sultanate continues but so far not 
has been found suitable for Se 


production. 
The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


of an Industrial 
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HOOVER LIMITED 


NEW PRODUCTS FOR ig61 


i General Meeting of Hoover 
li be held on March 29th at Perivale 


Mansager, deputy chairman, is to 


vear has been one of contrast with 
rapidly changing conditions which have tested 
the resihence and flexibility of your Company 


to the full 


In the first quarter a high rate of sales was 
maintained; but there were already indications 
of an adjustment to a lower level of demand 
as the imitial effect of the removal of credit 
restrictions during 1958 wore off. The Govern- 
ments sudden reimposition of hire purchase 
ontrols at the end of April, created a situation 

f -¢ which could only be met by an imme- 
diate further curtailment of ourput, with all the 

endant evils of steeply rising production costs, 

labour relations, and inefficiency. Home 
bv no less than 33} per cent as com- 


+} 


last three quarters of 1959 


ORGANTSATION'S VEIRILEEY 


nent, im the face of this situation, 
wed profit for tu Group of 
your Com- 
ence of the 


“ation 


nto account 

lv, the earnings 

very largely to 

ly, were it not for the 

ploughing back large 

developmemt of our overseas sub- 

the expansion of our export out- 

out the world, the effect of the sharp 

contraction in home demand would have been 

even more serious. The deliberate policy of 

planned development of our export markets has 

resulted in a further increase durimg 1960 of 

37 per cent in our sales abroad, mitigating to 

some extent the steep fall in demand at home 

We are proud to be able to report that in 1960 

your Company was responsible for 75 per cent 

of the total United Kingdom exports of Wash 
ing Machines and Vacuum Cleaners 


throug 


We canndét impress upon the Government too 
strongly, that our continuing success m export 
markets is dependent upon the cost advantages 
which accrue from a stable flow of production 


It would clearly be against the national 
interest if the position we have striven so hard 
to win were to be endangered by our inability 
fo maintain our competitive position abroad 
This is a very real possibility if production for 
the home market continues to be disrupted by 
constant changes in hire purchase controls, thus 
limiting the scope for achieving economies in 
production costs. 


The belief that a restricted home demand will 
force manufacturers to divert their output to 
overseas markets is both erroneous and danger- 
ous. Export markets can only be developed by 
unremitting -effort over a hjng period, backed 
by highly competitive prices’ and by a constant 
process of product evolution dictated by the 
requirements of each markct 


It is wath these facts in mu 


urged upon the Government during the year. 
the adoption, in consultation with industry, of 
a long term credit policy, which would stabilise 
the amount of deposit and the period of repay- 
ment for a specific number of yea 


During 1959 a buoyant home market enabled 
Us tO Operate at full capacity and low unit cost 
and advantage was taken of these favourabk 
conditions to make substantial reductions in our 
export prices to improve our position vrs-d-c 
foreign manufacturers. 


This was a measure which materially assisted 
the expansion of our overseas trade, and our 
exports increased by 18 per cent in 1959 and by 
a further 37 per cent in 1960 


Thus over a period of two years, during 
which boom conditions were experienced in the 
home market for a considerable part of the tume 
our export trade increased by nearly 61 per cent 
This would not have been possible if we had 
not continued to meet, at all times, the growing 
requirements of overseas markets often at the 
cost of restricting supplies to a more lucrat 


home market 


We | gmented our range of product 
still further with the introduction in March 
1961 of 
of specia esign, a redesigned Hoovermati 
with thermostatic controls, and a fully automatic 
Washing Machine, the Kevmatx, which we 
believe is mmically far in advance of any other 


automatic 


c 


Hooverette, a low priced Cleaner 


ng machine on the market. This 


vugmented range of products will ensure that 


vour Company will be in a position to meet the 
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growing competition which is being experienced 
in all our markets 


The year has seen considerable expansion of 
our production factories. The expansion pro- 
grammes have been and are being carried 
through, despite the difficulties of the past year, 
realising that the long-term demand for our 
products will fully utilise the resources of these 
new facilities 


With the rising standards of living in the 
industriahsed nations of the world and the grow- 
ing prosperity of many of the under-developed 
countries, the future demand for domestic appli- 
ances of all kinds has immense potentialities 


NEW COMPANY 


A new Company, Hoover Worldwide Cor 
poration, to which we have contributed a 40 
per cent share, has been formed, to study these 
growing markets and to act in an advisory 
capacity to the Hoover Group of Companies in 
planning future pohcy and the deployment of 
resources to the best advantage 


The net profit after taxation and depreciation 
is £3,520,965 compared with £5,485,662 for 
1989. The Board recommends a final dividend 
of 40 per cent less tax on each Ordinary and 
“A” Ordinary Share, making a total of 45 per 
cent for the year 

With regard to prospects for 1961, the 
ippliance industry is probably more 
closely linked to changing economic conditions 
than most and, unless these improve, it is diffi 
cult to foresee a real recovery from the present 
reduced volume of output. However, your 
Company is broadly based and is in a more 
favourable position to overcome the problems 
of 1961. 


Gomestic 


; ‘ 4 OF pr. 
Chi ta tanta LS ar 4 og, tedelhasde 


Norway's oldest Commercial Bank 


OSLO — NORWAY — Telegrams : 
Offices outside Oslo: 


id OMice 


KREDITKASSEN 


Arendal — Elverum — Hamar — Trysil 


Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1960 


Cash on Hand, and Due from Bank of Norway 


Due trom Norwegian Banks 
Due from Foreign Bank 
Investments 
Mortgages 
liscounted 
1ces to Customers and Or 
gn Exchange Debtor 
nmercial Credits 
Bank Premises, et 
Cyber Assets 


Demand Deposits 

Deposits at Notice or Fixed Term 
Due to Norwegian Banks 
Due to Foreign Banks 
Cheques in Circulation, etc 
Foreign Exchange Creditors 
Commercial Credits 

Other Liabilities 

Capital fully paid 

Reserve Fund 

Reserve for Taxes 

Reserve for Contingencies 
Balance carried forward 


123 629 ROS 
114 333 98 
99 613 378 
10) 406 551 
62 704 899 
240 486 256 
661 567 057 
1 072 ORO 
22 868 643 
5 668 715 
10 264 324 
1 443 616 692 


393 010 543 

SOR 906 005 

174 487 350 

29 430 165 

12 32166) 

89 793 79090 

24 246 647 

60 102 175 
Kr 25 000 000 
16 200 000 
6 500 000 
5 000 000 

61 318 WR 


r. 1 443616 692 


ruarantee Reserve Fund 
Bank of Norway 
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THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


REVIEW BY THE CHAIRMAN, 
LORD CLYDESMUIR, MBE, TD, DL, 
OF ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


In moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts at the one hundred and twenty-third 
Annual General Mecting held in Edin- 
burgh on March 7, 1961,: Lord Clydesmuir 
referred with pleasure to the achievements 
of 1960 and to his satisfaction that in this 
one year the Scottish Provident was entrusted 
vith new sums assured of over £18,500,000 and 
new Annual Pensions of £900,000, figures which 
exceeded all previous records. New Premiums 
mounting to more than jf1 million were 


received and total Premium Income was over 
£5 million. The interest yield calculated on 
he Total Funds, including the General Reserve 
Fund, amounted to £6 18s. 10d. per cent or, 
ter deduction of Income Tax, £5 10s. 6d. 


per cent 


These high rates of Interest were 
principally the result of increased dividends on 
many holdings of Ordinary shares—a form of 
Investment which the Scottish Provident had 
favoured over many years 


FUNDS EXCEELD £67 MILLION 


The total Funds of the Institution continued 
to merease and now amounted to £57,500,000 
The increase of some {2 million in the sum 
invested in mortgages largely represented loans 
m house property personally occupied by the 
borrowers and covered by Endowment Assurance 
Policies. The amount of moncy invested in this 
way was carefully controlled and he was satisfied 
that this class of business would be of permanent 
benefit to the Office 


The vear 1960 had not been an easy one 
n which to frame Investment Policy. The basic 
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economic problems remained as intractable as 
ever and inflationary pressures continued despite 
commendable efforts on the part of the Govern- 
ment and others to restrain them. In their 
investment policy the Directors had taken a 
cautious view and had placed more new money 
than usual in medium-dated Government 
Securities. 


PENSION SCHEMES WITH PROFITS 


After referring to the help and advice which 
had been given to employers who had Pension 
Schemes with the Scottish Provident on the 
implications of the new graduated National 
Insurance Scheme and to the amount of work 
involved in providing Certificates of non-partici- 
pation to employers who decided to “ contract 
out,” Lord Clydesmuir referred to the quite 
remarkable increase in New Pensions Business. 
The With Profit Group Pension Plan which was 
introduced in 1959 was now firmly established 
ind he was satisfied that the method of sharing 
in profits evolved was fair and sound and that 
employers who chose it would have good reason 
to be well pleased with their decision. 


INTERMEDIATE BONUSES 


The rates of intermediate bonus had been 
increased to 52s. 6d. per cent per annum for 
policies with immediate profits, including those 
in the Special Fund, and to 40s. per cent per 
annum for Distinctive System policies, calcu- 
lated in each case on the sum assured and all 
existing bonuses. In addition, a special inter- 
mediate bonus would be paid of 10 per cent of 
the existing declared bonus, 


In his closing remarks Lord Clydesmuir 
referred to the impending retiral of Mr J. M 
Ross, the General Manager and Actuary, and 
paid tribute to his outstanding service. Mr 
Ross retains his seat on the Board and to replace 
him as General Manager the Directors had 
»ppointed Mr D. A. B. Scrimgcour, FFA, FIA, 
at present Deputy General Manager 


Ihe Report and Accounts were adopted 


THE PATALING RUBBER ESTATES, 


LIMITED 


and its subsidiary 


ISSLED CAPITAL £1,158,312 in 2s. shares. 


Directors: H. B. I 
Secretaries and Agents 


Hake, C.B.E., M. A. P. Gilman, R. O. Jenkins, M.C., J. Sands 
Harrisons & Crosfield, Limited. 


Summary of Directors’ Report and Accounts for year ended 3ist October, 1960 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 
Profit after tax 
Replanting ¢ penditure 


Dividend for year--40 per cent 


TOTAL ASSETS 
NET CURRENT ASSETS 
CROPS 


Rubber 

Tea 

Copra 

Palm products 
ESTATES 


Planted Rubber 


Coconuts, Ou Pal 


Replanted or new-planied in |¥e) 


Programme for 1961 


£756,080 

£213,890 

£425 680 

£4,217, 787 

£60) 869 

1989 @ lstimate 1960 
20.792,800 tb 22,119,300 
55.100 tb, 680 000 
1,667 tons 140 


297 tons 117 

ores 

6331 

Teu 4.205 
445% 


168 
11 


Forty-first Annual General Meeting 11 a.m. on 27th March, 1961, at 19, Fenchurch 


Street, London, E.C.3. 
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ALEX. COWAN & SONS 
LIMITED 


(Papermakers and Manufacturing 
Stationers) 


SUCCESS OF NEW PRODUCTION UNITS 


MR ALEX. HARRISON ON CURRENT 
TRENDS AND PROSPECTS 


The Annual General Meeting of Alex. Cowan 
& Sons Limited was held on March 6, 1961 at 
Penicuik, Midlothian, Mr Alex. Harrison, 
CBE (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is his circulated Review: 


Shareholders will learn with regret that Mr 
W. H. Fraser has intimated his desire to retire 
from the board at this time. I am glad to 
say, however, that in recognition of the signal 
services he has rendered to the company over 
30 years, his colleagues have asked him to accept 
ippointment as Honorary President, and the 
benefit of his long experience will continue to 
be available to them. 


During the past year the demand for paper 
has been maintained and this, in the case of 
your company, has been specially marked in 
coated papers. Valleyfield Mills have run to 
full capacity with a certain amount of overtime 


NEW POMATHORN MILI 


In my last review I informed you that the 
initial makings of printing papers at the new 
Pomathorn Mill afforded every confidence that 
the output at that mill would maintain the 
company’s high standards. It is gratifying that 
a major production unit should have been 
brought into satisfactory operation with a 
minimum experimental period. Some technical 
problems have not been completely overcome, 
but the new machine has run practically full 
normal time since March and during its first 
accounting period has made a reasonable con- 
tribution to the company’s trading profits after 
meeting depreciation charges. 


Overseas we are glad to report better results 
from our New Zealand subsidiary and to a lesser 
degree from our Company in South Africa where 
political and other factors militate against busi- 
ness activities. In Australia our activities have 
expanded, but owing to the incidence of in- 
creased operating expenses the net profit is some- 
what lower than last year. 


During the year we have carried out a certain 
re-organisation in our stationery factories which 
will, it is heped, produce future economics 
Despite some inevitable loss of production there 
has been a welcome improvement in results, 
although these are as yet not good. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Group trading profit for the year shows an 
increase of £86,000 compared with last year and 
the net profit for the year is £42,000 greater 
than for 1959. We have again benefited from 
the redaction in taxation liability which arises 
from investment allowances on additions to 
fixed assets, but have again added to Tax 
Equalisation Account a further sum to adjust 
for the benefit of Initial and Annual Allowances 
in excess of depreciation charged. The amount 
available for payment of dividends is £181,492 
as against £138,940. In view of the increase 
in disposable profits the Board has pleasure in 
recommending a final dividend at the rate of 
10 per cent per annum, making in all 15 per 
cent as against 10 per cent for last year, which 
absorbs £86,823. This has enabled the Board, 
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after allowing for the Preference Dividend, to 
place to Reserve £80,000 and inctease the 
balance carried forward on Profit and Loss 
Account by £4,563, 

In the Consolidated Balance Sheet the value 
of Fixed Assets has increased by just over 

250,000 to a total of £ 2,643,000. Expansion 
in production and Group turnover has involved 
in working capital requirements for 
stocks and debtors, which have risen by {142,000 
smi «£92000 to totals of 1,477,000 and 
£1,149,000 respectively On the other hand 
the Creditors figure in Current Liabilities is 
£120,000 higher at £589,000 and Bank indebted 
hes is increased by £149,000 to {£313,000 


if rn rcasc 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


‘Trading conditions to date in the current 
year have remained stable, without indication 
of any marked change in trend. Long-estab- 
lished price structure arrangements berween 
paper manufacturers were abandoned when the 


FALCON MINES 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
Falcon Mines, Ltd. will be held on March 29th 
in Bulawayo 


The following is an extract from the State 
ment of the Chairman, Mr F. L. Wigley, circu 
lated with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended September 30, 1960 


Your Company's issued capital was increased 
during the year to £499,293 by the issue of 
181,561 mew shares which were offered to 
members in February, 1960 at a price of 8s. per 
hare for every ten held 

The Net Profit for the year was £154,776 
An amount of £14,910 has been written off loans 
tO an associated mining company and the appro 
priation for expenditure on Fixed Assets and 
Mine Stores was £29,617. After providing for 
Dividends Nos. 13 and 14, totalling Is. per 
} which absorbed £95,319 
unappropriated of 


sith {9.446 brought forward 


ite 0) per cent 
a balance 


4 
u 


At the Dalny Mine, ore 
ind from 


from the Pixy section 
together with a small 
tonnage from the Dalny section, 
enabled the monthly milling rate to be raised 
gradually from 20,000 tons in June, 1960, to 
22,500 tons in ‘October, 1960, at which level 
it has since been maintained. As working costs 
and gold recovery per ton milled remain sub- 
stantially unchanged, there has been a 
proportionate increase in the monthly profit 
earned 


urface dumps, 
idditonal 


The total development footage accomplished 
in the Dalny and Pixy sections was 14,273 feet, 
compared with 10,991 feet for the previous year, 
but the percentage pay ability of the Dalny 
section declined slightly owing to the existence 
of a barren area on the west side of this section, 
as exposed by work on 12 level. The explora 
tion of the Dalny orebody at depth was con 
tinued by means of a maim winze sunk from 13 
level to 15 level. Higher than average values 
were encounteted in the 15 level drive, both east 
and west of the winze. The west drive was 
advanced in good values for a distance of 400 
feet but has now become unpayable. Driving 
continues and the current year’s work will 
determine whether the impoverished zone en 
countered on 12 level extends to this horizon 
{he east drive entered the geological feature 
which demarcates the eastern boundary of pay- 
able mincralisavon sooner than expected On 
the Pixy section the shaft wag sunk to its pro 
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Industry's position under the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act was considered, and in July the 
first reduction in import duties under the 
European Free Trade Area arrangements be 
came effective It is too carly vet to make ar 
assessment of the 
trade condition 
of an increasing comp 
Ing 


impact of these cl 


i thor 
ilthough 


There enclosed = with hese Accounts 
Notice of Extraordinary Cx | Meeting 
alter the Articles of Association to provide for 
a maximum retiring age for Director 


igt 


It is again my pleasant duty to express our 
thanks to all employees both at home and ove: 
seas for their loyal services during the past year 
a year which has been singularly difhcult owing 
to the many problems which they have had to 
face, including the special problems arising 
through the bringing into service of new units 
of production 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 


jected depth of 518 feet and once a connection 
had been made between 5 and 7 levels, ore from 
development and stope preparation was sent via 
the Dalny 7 level crosscut to the Rix shaft. With 
the completion of this phase, work is now being 
concentrated on lateral development of the Pixy 
orebody in order to determine the length of the 
payshoot. Until this has been done and stoping 
conditions have been tested the capacity of the 
Pixy section to supply ore to the mill cannot be 
fully assessed 


The ore reserve has been maintained at a 
satisfactory level in which regard an increase in 
the width of the Dalny oreboedy and the tonnagc 
contributed by the Pixy section have compen 
sated for the somewhat lower payability of the 
Daliny section during the past year The est 
mated reserve at September W, 1960, wa 
681.000 tons ilued at $5.04 dwts over a width 
of 111 inch The steady rise in ore reserve 
value during recent years is ecnoouraging and ha 
permitted corresponding increases in the grade 


of ore semt to the mill 


The development of the Dalny section h 
now reached the stage where permanent arrangs 
ments must be made for handling ore below 13 
level and for continued exploration at depth 
Accordingly your Board has accepted a recent 
recommendation of the Company's Consulting 
Engineers that a subvertical shaft, collared on 
13 level, be sunk to a depth of 1,100 foet at an 
estimated cost of £110,000. This expenditure 
which will be met trom revenue funds, will be 
spread about equally over the next two financial 
years and your Directors are satisfied that under 
normal conditions dividend distributions can 
at least be maintained 


Good progress has been 
exploration of the Arlandzer section where two 
old incline shafts were dewatered and reclaimed 
and then carried to the 250 foot level. A third 
vertical, shaft was also sunk from surface to the 
same horizon. The initial results obtained u 
the drives from these shafts are contained in 
the Consulting Engineers’ Report and althoug! 
values are marginal, they may be regarded a 
satisfactory at this stage. It is anticipated that 
the entire strike length of about 3,500 feet will 
have been traversed at the 250 foot level by 
Alpril, 1961, ald the further exploitation of th 

section will depend on the results obtained fron 
this work. The cost of the Arlandzer pro 
gramme, which amounted to £36,586 at Sep 
tember 30, 1960, is being met from funds mad: 
available by the new issuc of shares and th 


’ 
Ty 
cat aiSey 


made with the 


expenditure for the year 
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SAXONE, LILLEY & SKINNER 
(HOLDINGS) 
IRADING PROFITS EXCEED OM, 


STEADY AND CONSISTENT EARNINGS 
GROWTH 


DEVELOPMENT AND EXTENSION OF 
RETAIL OUTLETS CONTINUES 


MR J. 8S. ABBOTT ON GRATIFYING 
PROGRESS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Ihe Annual General Mecting of Saxone 
Lilley & Skinner (Holdings) Limited will be 
held on March 30th at Kilmarnock 


The following is the review by Mr J. S 
Abbott, the Chairman, which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year to 
December 31, 1960 


I am pleased to report a further increase in 
earnings for the year under review. ‘Trading 
profits have, for the first ume, passed the {£2 
million mark and profits, after tax, of £835,000 
are the highest ever achieved. These satisfac- 
tory results reflect another year of record sales 
and, I feel, justify the note of confidence which 
was expressed in last year’s statement. After 
transferring £350,000 to General Reserve and 
4,70,000 to the provision for Renewals and Re 
building, your Directors recommend a final 
dividend of 9! per cent on the Ordinary Stock 
which, with the interim dividend paid last 
September, makes a total distribution of 13) per 
cent, an increase of 1] per cent over 1959 on 
the capital which was doubled by the bonus 
ssue made in December of that year. I will 
be noted that this dividend is more than two 
times covered 


RECORD OF PROGRESS 


f am sure that the following table will be of 
gnterest to stockholders, which clearly demon 
trates the steady and consistent growth of your 
Company's carnings over the past four years 
when Saxone, Lilley & Skinner, and Benefit 
Footwear and their subsidiaries were amalga 
mated to form*the present Group. The figures 
for the earlier vears have been adjusted to take 


mio account the one-for-one bonus uc mack 
in 1959 


Year Trading Net 
to profit profit 
Dec. Jist c £ 
1957 1,481,947 
1958 1,624,859 


Per cent on 
Ordinary 
Earned Paid 
407,297 13, , 
557,197 1%, Ww 
1959 1,865,905 695,860 22), ib 
1960 2,098,216 635,424 27, 3 
[here are no other wems in the profit and 
loss account and none in the: balance sheet 
calling for special comment. Sharcholders will, 
however, have read the Press announcement 
made at the time our prehminary results were 
published, that a revaluation of our properties 
is in progress. When this work is completed 
it is Our intention to take account of the new 
valuation in the balance sheet so that something 
nearer the true value of the assets employed 
in the business revealed in the accounts. We 
have good reason to believe that their present 
worth is substantially in excess of the 


now appearing in the balance sheet 


umevunt 


STORE GROUPS SUCCESS 


I have already referred to the record im 
mn your Company's sales, but apart from the 


4 


xivame shown by the main operating com 
painies, most successful progress has also been 
made by the Lilley & Skinner (Store Group 
Company which operates a service of shoe 
departments in well-known department stores 
rroughout Creat Britam. Last vear this Cam 


partments and a further 
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three will be operating by the spring of 1961, 
thus providing a valuable extension of the 
(sroup’s maim retail operations. The success of 
i leased department is dependent on the stan 
dard of service and the good relationships with 
he owners and management of the stores in 
vhich they operate and I am happy to say that 
everywhere these good relanonships exist and to 
eccord our appreciation of the close co-operation 


shich we ha received 


EXPORTS 


ur export trade has been maintained during 
the past year and has shown a further increase, 


TE}MPERANCE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


SIR CYRIL BLACK'’S REVIEW OF ry60 


Phe 107th Annual Mecung of the Tempes 
moe Permanent Building Society was held on 
Priday, March 3rd, at the Caxton Hall, London 


Su Cyr Black, JP, MP, Chairman of the 
Society, in the course of his speech, said: “ The 
year which has recently ended has been in the 
main a period of consolidation The total asset 
mounted to {46,182,434 which ts again a 
record. The amount standing to the credit of 
Shareholders and Depositors was (43,043,134 
Advances amounted to £7,274,515. The great 
hulk of our mortgage business is in respect of 
mall properties for owner occupation which 
have the advantage of being nearly 
ready demand and not normally 
marked fluctuations in value 


ilways in 
subject to 


RESERVE STRENGTH 


lotal Reserves reached the record tigure of 
L.2,517915, representing 5.8 per cent of Share 
and Deposit capital. Liquid funds amounted to 
17,360,594. LT must once again draw attention 
to the crushung and increasing burden of taxa 
non to which we are subjected, our tax lability 
resing to over £653,000. This is truly a crip 
pling burden which ought to be lightened with 
oul dela 


In recent months suggestions have been mack 


based often on an inedequate knowledge of th« 
facts, thar Building Socictics are keeping up 
nneccessanly ther rates to barrowers, and that 
a reduction li needs to be said thar 
1 14 not the pohcy of Buriding Societies to main 
tam interest rates at a higher level than 1s rend 

cd nec i a) ) 


net 


overduc 


ond on nm the ryweowne \ 


BUILDING SOCIETIES ACT, tgte 


Since I last addressed you, the Government 
has passed into law the important measure 
known as the building Societies Act, 1960. The 
Council of the Building Societies Association 
was successful in helping the Government to 
produce a measure which on the one hand will 
be effective m curbing the undesirable activities 
of a small minority of Building Societies, while 
on the other hand leaving to the vast majority 
of Societies which are well managed reasonable 
freedom to conduct their business according to 
those sound principles which have been genet 
ally but not universally adopted by Building 
Societies for many years past In another 
apacity I had the opportunity of playing a part 
m the shaping of this legislation, and | am 
thoroughly convinced that the Act will be valu- 
able alike to Buniding Socicties and to the mvest 
ne publu 
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particularly in North America. This extra trade 
has greatly benefited our factories, well sup 
ported as they already are by our own retail 
hops and the Lilley & Skinner (Sales) Company 
which distributes our well-known brands of 
Gleneagles, Pestif Vanities and Lily shoes for 
vomen, Jills for teenagers and Jumping Jacks for 
bovs and girls 


Phe development and extension of the Com 
pany's retail stores Contunucs 
ucularly mention the two 
vill be opened this spring 
Kmahtsbridge, London. F 
been looking for 


ind I would pai 
snches which 

ht ompton Road, 

some time we have 
uitable premises in this well 


TUUTUIRE PROSPECTS 


As one speculates as to the future ut become 
nereasmely obvious that the demand tor house 
purchase loans is hkely to be at a high level 
for many years to come Ihe problem which 
vill confront Buildmg Societies the attracnion 
of sufficient share and depost capital to enable 
them to meet this demand, which appears to be 
almost insatiable. Building Socictices are much 
more than mere cconorme and financial Institu 
ions; we ate a vital part of the political struc 
ture of the Nation, and as such we must continue 
'O maintain the idcals by which the Movement 
has lived and flourished in the past which values 
ervice to the community above financial profit 


Your Directors continue to have unbounded 
onfidence in the future of our great Society, 
snd I am sure that our existing members will 
onmiinue to give us tovaluable assistance by 
recommending the Society to their friends as 4 
ery desirable repository for savings.” 


Nhe Report and Accounts were adopted 


THE METROPOLITAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Ihe 63rd annual general meeting of The 
Metropolitan Trust Company, Limited, was held 
on March 2nd in Londen, The Right Honour 
ible Lord Latymer (the chairman) presiding 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
watemem: The Accounts show that the upward 
trend in (sross Revenue has continued The 
mount at {609,971 ncluding Double Taxation 
Refunds) shows an increase of {64,739 as com 
pared with the previous year 


Aficr providing for Taxation, Management 
Eapenses, Debenture Interest and Preference 
Share dividend the net revenue available for 
the Ordmary sharcholders has risen from 


1,249,256 to {288,86?, on increase of (39.606 


We are recommending a final dividend of 16 
per cent, making 4 total of 21 per cemt for the 
vom Ihe dividend for the previous year was 
equivalent to 18, per cem on the present capital 
following the 60 per cent Capitalisation Issue 
during that year 


At the close of the financial vear the invest 
ments wete valued at (10,393,481 and showed 
an apprecianion of 143 per cent over the Balance 
Sheet figure The appreciation at the Ist 
January, 1960, was 157.3 per cent 

Neither industrial carnings nor dividends 
ippear to be increasing at the present ume as 
rapidly as in the past few years, and in some 
cases tecent results have fallen short of the pre- 
vious year's total. We do, however, expect 
our revenue to be maintained at a satisfactory 
level providing a reasonable margin over the 
increased rate of dividend now recommended 


The report was adopted 
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known shopping district and we are sure that 
the opening of a large modern Lillcy & Skinner 
swore for fashionable women and a Saxone 
branch for the exclusive sale of men’s shoes will 
be welcomed by many present customers and 
receive support from a large section of the shop 
ping public who have not entoyed the facilities 
of your Company's service in Knightsbridge 
before 


Finally, I wish to thank, on your behall, the 
Directors, Staff and Employees in all divisions 
of the Company, who by their enthusiasm and 
ustained effort have done so much to contri 
bute to the good results of this vear’s trading 


APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSTTY OF KHARTOUM 


hee one ere te ted for «2 SINT Fhe Tt ee Seer 
Fi MEStiin IN CC COMENE EP sod fe » SPNIOR 
tt Rese eC TURESHIP IN MEStORY 

Scale 
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Lewtureshin. GS 1.477? «© O8.95 as ’ fa 

trtry coer verding to quelificetionm ead + ene cen im 
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4 mid ES 1 Pe in? oad wel mid 18 WH Pe ome 
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walary 
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INTERNATIONAL HRM OF 
ACCOUNTANTS 
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renewed contrast not renewed the Selence om gras ident 
food «il te repaid sopetemented by @ Homme to fring the 
amount peveblc to (Lape Prospects for the right 
tchiy 10 aolteve mageperia! “elu af «4 ‘oohoREre ’ 
rowmech £5000 pe af encetion Keptice ‘a 


a, 
‘ 
ne 

ter 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 
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i be able to teach the Mistery of ft mic Though 
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teuvremt Lecturer Lae 7) pe 

ferther gerteaters may Se offnlecd from “ Secretary 
the 1. ws eretty ‘oe whem epplications eg <epwe 

oreene ee ee ee the comes af Rete 

. shavld he seot by March ? ene 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGI 


“ten? OF AC RH UDTE RP 
ew ed tor poem of Rew ® UP.« 
munis Branch of the Scheel of Agrwult 
om hotcurs Geeree ot cevenerten 8 
' with serteniteral ccomemiet € aun dutares 
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“ € tor cach dependent cite onder * @ whe 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF YOUNG 
FARMERS’ CLUBS 
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Fer further appointments and ether classified 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Prospects for P and O 


Wi no more than a slight improve- 
ment in the outlook for shipping. 
P and O deferred have been moving up in 
the last few months slightly faster than the 
general run of leading industrials. On a short 
term view this would not be easy to justify. 
P and O was able to report a higher profit 
and an unchanged dividend of 11 per cent 
in 1959-60. Its subsidiary, British India, 
did particularly well, as all its existing 
trades did better and as it had more tankers 
(at fixed charter rates) in service. But 
operating costs are continuing to rise, with 
higher wages, handling costs and material 
costs more than off-setting the fall in the 
price of fuel oil; and there is always a time 
lag between a rise in costs and adjustments 
in conference rates. In the early months of 
the current financial year, the tally clerks’ 
strike prevented profits from improving 

further 
But on a longer term view the shares. 
now standing at 46s. 6d. to yield 4.7 per 
ist Jan !959=INQ : 
THE ECONOMIST” INDICATOR ¢ 
sy s 

e 


i590 


| 
| 
| 


Rhineioes 


cent, may deserve the attention recently 
paid to them. First, P and O is steadily 
bringing new ships into service: the “ Can- 
berra * will join the “ Oriana ” in service in 
June. Secondly, it is adding new tankers 
(operating at good fixed charter rates for a 
minimum of five years) to its fleet: eight 
were in service at the end of September; 
four ‘more have been delivered since then; 
two more, again operating on fixed charter, 
will be delivered this year; and the last, for 
which no charter is yet arranged, will be 
completed late in 1964. The directors drew 
particular attention to tankers in comment- 
ing on the rise in profits in 1959-60 
Thirdly, though P and O's capital commit- 
ments for new ships are still massive, the 
hump in the building programme has now 
been passed. This will release some part of 
the flow of liquid resources hitherto ear- 
marked for capital purposes and the direc- 
tors may be the more willing to contemplate 
increased dividends if trading results allow. 
Finally, P and O has an unused tax credit 
of {£14' million in respect of investment 


allowances on its new ships which will be 
augmented as more new ships are con- 
structed. This credit will be used to offset 
the tax liability on the gross surplus, to the 


Years to Sept. 30 
1959 1960 
Consolidated earnings :-— £000's £000's 

Surplus, before tax 4640 5.842 
Taxation ; 1696 664 
Net profit ae" 2.943 5.178 
Retained profit 321 2.552 
Ordinary earnings. per cent 10 23 
Ordinary dividend, per cent ii 


Consolidated bal. sheet —~ 
Ships ° . 136 802 
Ships under construction 27,923 
Total fixed assets 186.004 199.362 
Quoted investments 32,04) 24.784 
Other liquid assets 11.343 6.45! 


46,832 28.050 


142 487 
34.713 


Capita! commitment 


benefit (as in 1959-60) of the net surplus 
available for distribution. Over the next 
few years, the impact of these tax reliefs 
will be of the greatest significance. In 
modern shipping, the accountant at his desk 
ranks equally with the master on the bridge 


Hoover 


At: hire purchase restrictions were 
re-imposed nearly @ year ago, Hoover's 
sales of domestic appliances in the British 
market fell by as much as a third. Profits 
came down with a bump, for costs were 
bound to rise steeply when output was 
severely cut. But for the high profits earned 
in the first quarter of last year and the 
further increase in exports the year’s results 
would have been even poorer. Net profits 
after tax, however, were still sufficient to 
cover the effectively unchanged dividend of 
45 per cent more than twice. The chairman, 
Mr H. W. Hoover, makes the point that 
the payment of this dividend leaves ample 
resources to carry through the further 
development plans. It is fair to assume that 
the directors would be reluctant to cut the 
dividend below this rate unless another 
: 1959 1960 

Consolidated earnings — £000's £000's 

Profit, before tax 11,135 6.373 

Taxation .. : 5.650 2,852 

Net profit...... eas 5,394 3,383 

Retained profits... ; 4.024 2,012 


Ordinary earnings. per cent... 168 103 2 
Ordinary dividend, per cent . 45 45 


Consolidated bal. sheet — 
Net fixed assets .. : 6,230 9.129 
Net current assets 15.114 11.966 
RE caceca $,2S! 6.679 
Debtors.. 10.912 9.011 
Liquid assets 12,768 10.005 


abrupt drop in carnings were to occur. 

At this moment, it is not easy to judge 
how profits will fare this year. Hoover has 
introduced some new models ; this may add 
to the volume of sales and reduce unit costs 
of production. But the new models will 
have to be backed by a promotion campaign 
and that, in the initial stages, will need 
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money. Mr Hoover says, moreover, that 
unless economic conditions improve it is 
difficult to foresee a real recovery in output 
and that the recent extension of the hire 
purchase repayment period will have only a 
marginal effect in stimulating sales. For the 
moment, therefore, the indications suggest 
nothing better than unchanged profits this 
year, 

Looking further ahead, Hoover may have 
to make further adjustments in the pattern 
of its overseas trade. So far, its emphasis 
has been on extensions to British factories. 
using them as a base for exports. But 
changes in European tariffs have led the 
directors to investigate the desirability of 
increasing productive capacity in the com- 
mon market. Hoover has the resources to 
finance such additions but if it did start 
investing abroad the newly-enlarged fac- 
tories in this country would be correspond- 
ingly more dependent on the level of 
domestic sales. Competition is a material 
factor in assessing Hoover “A” shares, which 
can now be bought at 49s. xd.. to vield 4 
per cenu 


International Nickel 


co MPTION of nickel rose in the free 
world by about a fifth to §1§ million Ib 
in 1960. International Nickel supplies two- 
thirds of free world requirements and would 
have been the principal beneficiary of the 
increase, which it has itself done much to 


1959 1960 

$000's $000's 
457.750 505,12! 
Operating costs 295.565 342,879 
Trading profi 162,185 162,242 
Other income 3,708 3905 
Tax 58,766 60,178 
Depreciation 14.615 15.470 
Net profir 85,157 80,70! 
Dividends 43,760 44.516 
Retained profits 41.397 36,185 
Earnings per shore $2:9/ $2.76 
Dividends per share $/-50* $/-52 


Consolidated earnings — 
Net sales... 


Jé'} 


Consolidated bai. 
Net fixed assets 
Stocks . 

Debtors 

Cash and securities 
Net current assets 
Capital reserves 
Revenue reserves 
Common shares 


306,135 
138,412 
54.524 
126,690 
240,406 
61,036 
361.520 
61,321 


* Adjusted for share split. 


366,636 
178.755 
$4,215 
70,184 
227,992 
61.036 
397.705 
61.766 


promote, were it not for disposals from 
American stockpiles. Arrangements were 
made in 1959, when consumption of nickel 
recovered, for the United States government 
to be relieved of some of the nickel it held 
in) excess of its strategic needs and to ease 
its commitment to buy further quantities of 
nickel. Repurchases of stockpiled metal by 
International Nickel were possibly not very 
large in 1959, when International Nickel’s 
total deliveries to consumers reached 317 
million Ib. But in 1960 when its total de- 
liveries climbed to 352 million Ib about 
§t million lb represented sales of repur- 
chased nickel, on which International Nickel 
earned no profit. Trading profits in 1960 
were virtually unchanged and presumably 
would have been lower had it not been for 
the fact it realised more from other minerals 
Its deliveries of copper rose by 40 million 
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Ib to 293 million Ib and the average price 
realised was approximately equal to the 
average for the previous year. Sales of 
platinum fell slightly following the steep 
rise in 1959, but the average realised price 
rose from $73 to $82 an oz. More gold and 
silver was produced and output of cobalt 
was maintained at about 2.4 million Ib, 
although its value was reduced by a fall in 
prices. 

Since International Nickel is the principal 
supplier, sales of stockpile nickel in America 
are bound to affect its market there, and 
on the whole it is better for International 
Nickel that it should handle the releases. 
However, repurchases last year were not all 
at the expense of mined production. The 
new Thompson mine in Manitoba will raise 
capacity to 385 million Ib this year and 
stockpile releases enabled consumption to 
be built up last year in advance of this 
increase in supply. Nevertheless, stocks in 
the group’s balance sheet rose by $40 mil- 
lion to $179 million at the end of the year ; 
the increase was possibly not altogether un- 
welcome as it will enable the group to guar- 
antee supplies to new users. 

The group expects that output from the 
Thompson mine will relieve pressure on 
existing capacity. A new open pit will be 
in production this year, replacing part of 
the output from other mines, and this might 
lead to further economies. Demand for 
nickel is currently lower than a year ago, 
but some improvement in consumption by 
the American steel industry is expected. 
The directors forecast that deliveries of 
newly-mined nickel will be as high this year 
as in 1960 and they say that further sub- 
stantial quantities of American stockpile 
metal will be handled. Copper revenue is 
likely to suffer from lower prices and pos- 
sibly smaller output. But International 
Nickel raised its last quarterly payment from 
37} cents to 40 cents a share, effectively 
increasing the total distribution to $1.52} a 
share. In view of the directors’ confident 
assessment of prospects for the current year, 
there must be the hope that the quarterly 
rate can be maintained at 40 cents a share 
throughout the year. On a dividend of 
$1.525 cents a share the yield is 2.3 per 
cent at the current price of $121} (London 
terms). 


Rugby Portland Cement 


VER the past 14 years Rugby Portland 
Cement has an impressive record of 
expansion and its 5s. units have won a place 
among the growth stocks. Last year cement 
production in this — rose by about § 
per cent and the market fully expected the 
company to do well. Its cement deliveries 
rose to a new record level ; the trading sur- 
plus rose by 18 per cent, from £1,934,000 
to {2,283,000 ; and net profits rose by 17 
per cent, from £971,000 to £1,139,000. 
The directors have recommended an 
increase in the ordinary dividend from the 
equivalent of 21§ per cent to 2§ per cent, 
the cover having risen from 3.1 to 3.2 times. 
The “A” shareholders receive 250 per cent, 
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covered 1.7 times, compared with 200 per 
cent in 1959. 

The chairman, Sir Halford Reddish, says 
that at the moment the group is producing 
to capacity and he expects the high rate of 
deliveries to the home market to be main- 
tained this year. More new plant will come 
into operation in the autumn. The §s. shares 
yield 2} per cent at §0s. 6d. discounting a 
good deal of further growth. 


Hudson's Bay 


A the background of a sluggish 
ian economy Hudson's Bay, 
which is now principally a retail trader, did 
well in the year to the end of January. 
Gross trading profits rose from {4,952,000 
to £§,229,000 but the latter includes the 
profits of £142,000 earned by Henry 
Morgan, the retail stores, since its acquisi- 
tion on December roth and £194,000 aris- 
ing from the inclusion of seven months’ 
profits of certain northern stores whose 
accounting dates have been adjusted. If 
these are excluded, the trading profit comes 
down to £4,893,000 and net profits after 
tax to £2,266,000, against { 2,495,000. 
The amount of the capital eligible for the 
final dividend will not be known until after 
May roth, the closing date for acceptances 
of the share-plus-cash offer for Henry 
Morgan. The offer seems to have been well 
received and full acceptance would increase 
Hudson’s Bay capital by about 10 per cent 
to £6,161,000. The directors recommend 
an unchanged final dividend of 14 per cent 
on the increased capital, again making the 
total 24 per cent. In addition there is the 
customary § per cent, tax free, distribution 
from the land revenue account. The cover 
on the trading dividend is about 2} times 
but the inclusion of a full year’s profits from 
Henry Morgan would raise it to about three 
times. The £1 ordinary shares at 163s. 9d. 
yield 3.9 per cent. 


Pringle of Scotland 


ITENTION is often focused on the 
maiden dividends of new public com- 
panies for indications of long-term distribu- 
tion policy. A year ago when a quarter of the 
ordinary shares of Pringle of Scotland was 
sold to the public at 14s. each, the directors 
forecast a dividend of 15 per cent, covered 
“ slightly more than twice” by earnings. 
In fact, gross profits rose last year from 
£208,000 to £239,000 and net profits from 
£106,000 to {£128,000 out of which the 
ordinary dividend of 17} per cent absorbs 
£61,000. This suggests that the directors’ 
policy is to distribute approximately half 
of the available earnings. It also suggests 
that they are confident that this year’s 
profits will be satisfactory, even though 
there is an implication in Mr W. A. Mac- 
t *s statement ts may be 
sitind thin and: Wy enidiie cals ta Oo 
American market. 
Last » trade in the United States 
passed through two distinct phases: until 
July exports were good, but the market then 
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in this type of prod 

in other woollen goods. Tariffs on knitted 
goods are lower than on woollen and 
worsted fabrics but the recent increase in 
import duties on knitted goods has already 
harmed this trade. Pringle’s fortunes are 
closely tied to economic prosperity in the 
United States but it has added to its sales 
in other export markets. At 24s. 9d. its 
$s. ordinary units yield 3.5 per cent. 


Monsanto 


ONSANTO’S sales and profits move 
broadly with the prosperity of British 
industry both in capital and consumer goods. 
Its accounts for 1960 reflect the more diffi- 
cult trading conditions which, after a 
promising start, were experienced by most 
of its customers in the second half of last 
year. This affected chiefly the plastics and 
rubber chemicals divisions of Monsanto, as 
1958 1959 «1960 
Consolidated results — £ mill. £ mill. € mill, 
Operating profit .. ; 3-4 48 5:1 
Net profic. .. a tenhue cit 0-8 ! 
Dividends .... 0 
Retained profits.......... 0 i 
Equity capital employed ... 9 it 
Ordinary dividend, per cent. 13 is 
Dividend rate on equity 
capital employed, per cent 8-0 7 


hire purchase restriction bore particularly 
hard on the market for domestic appliances 
and motor vehicles. But despite the cut- 
back in demand in the closing months of 
last year, turnover at {20.8 million was 
£2.3 million up on the previous year’s 
record. Exports held up well at £7.3 million, 
against {6.9 million, representing 35 per 
cent of total sales. 

Net profits, however, did not keep pace 
with turnover, for they rose only fraction- 
ally to {1.4 million as the pressure of com- 
petition forced down prices and squeezed 
margins. Understandably the ordinary divi- ' 
dend has been left unchanged at 15 per 
cent, leaving a generous margin of retained 
profits to help to finance capital projects of 
£2.3 million. In this programme, the major 
item was the recently completed malcic 
anhydride plant at Newport designed to 
enable the company to meet an expanding, 
and as yet unsatisfied, demand at home and 
abroad. The capacity of the Fawley poly- 
ethylene plant has also been increased and 
further expansion is planned in conjunction 
with steps to develop the market for this 
versatile product. Monsanto’s Australian 
subsidiary also enjoyed a record year despite 
a reduction in selling prices, resulting from 


Affairs continued on page 1014 
and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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FOOD & TOBACCO 
Allied Suppliers 10/- 
Auoc. British Foods .5/- 
Bovwrs) Oeld ci 6! 
Brooke Bond 6 $/- 
Internanonal Tea $/- 
j. Lyons ‘A ct 6 
Ranks 0/- 
Spillers a4 
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Leyland Motors ci 82 
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brisker competition when import control was 


removed. Its marketing subsidiary in India - 


also had a good year and is expected to 
benefit from the further expansion of India’s 
economy. , 

Monsanto is not the only company in 
recent months to warn sharcholders that an 
expanding turnover does not necessarily 
bring proportionately bigger profits, and 
when the 1960 results were announced last 
month the ordinary shares fell by 2s. 6d. 
to 24s., at which level they have remained 
to yield 3 per cent on a dividend covered 
2.6 times, Disappointed sharcholders should 
take comfort from the evidence that the 
chairman, Sir Miles Thomas, provides in 
his report of the opportunities which will 
be open to such a widely diversified chemical 
group once expansion is resumed. 


Asquith Machine Tool 


ee full accounts of Asquith Machine 
Tool show how the capital development 
programme (now virtually completed) co- 
inciding with falling profits iraposed a heavy 
strain on liquid resouyces. In the year to 
September 30, 1960, Asquith's gross trading 
profits fell nearly 42 per cent, from 
£563,000 to £327,000 and the ordinary 
dividend was cut from 1§ to § per cent 
The group was not therefore able to finance 
its development scheme from its own 
resources and its bank overdrafts rose from 
{£328,000 to £1,030.000. The chairman, 
Mr Robert Asquith, says that the directors 
will consider the question of permanent 
finance at the appropriate moment. 

Outstanding capital commitments amount 
to £113,000 compared with £732,000 at the 
end of September, 1959, but shareholders 
will hardly welcome an appeal to finance 
the past programme of development until 
they have clear indications that the fall in 
profits has been arrested. Profits have fallen 
in the last three years but now Mr Asquith 
reveals that the order book is much better 
than it was at the same time last year and 
that, although profit margins on specialist 
machine tools are still narrowing, results so 
far in the current year are better than they 
were a year ago. The directors do not intend 
to resume the payment of ap interim divi- 
dend this year but they do hope to be able 
to pay a higher total dividend than § per 
cent for 1960-61. Since the preliminary 
results were published in January, the §s. 
ordinary shares have risen from gs. 7}$d. to 
12s. 9d., to yield only 1.8 per cent. This 
vield seems to look forward to a restoration 
of the dividend to 1§ per cent which. on the 
short view, seems optimistic 


Arusha Industries 


ust over a year ago, Mr Lindsay 

Carstairs, who was then chairman of 
Arusha Industries, held out expectations of 
profits in the year to September 30, 1960, 
“considerably in excess” of the profits 
earned in the 15 months to September 30, 
1959—which were {402.000 gross and 
®{ 66,000 net. He also indicated “ subject to 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


unforescen circumstances” a dividend 
“considerably in excess of 20 per cent.” 
At the end of June, it was announced that 
Mr Carstairs had become President of the 
company and that Sir Harold Gillett had 
become chairman. Profits before tax in the 
six months to March 31st were then 
revealed at £266,000 and it was also stated 
that the value of orders had risen. 

There was plenty of notice of trouble for 
this industrial holding company and _ its 
shares fell sharply. They now stand at 
12s. 10\d. But even shareholders prepared 
for the worst cannot be happy about the 
state of affairs revealed in the preliminary 
announcement for the year to September 
30th last. This shows that the profit before 
tax amounted to £342,000 (against 
£402,000 in the previous 15 months) and 
that after tax, minority interests and pre- 
acquisition losses it amounted to £144,000 
(against £66,000). Out of this profit nearly 
£102,000 has been used to write down the 
value of investments in subsidiary com- 
panies and {71,000 has been set aside 
towards future tax. Not surprisingly, there- 
fore, the ordinary dividend has been passed 
Full information about the present affairs 
of the company is promised in the chair- 
man’s statement, which will be despatched 
with the full report on March 17th 


Sanitas 


N his previous annual review, the new 
I chairman of Sanitas Trust, Mr Charles 
Sweeny, told shareholders of his plans for 
expansion in the disinfectant, antiseptic and 
pharmaceutical field. He referred to the 
purchase of concerns on suitable terms, add 
ing that prices often discounted the future 
fully and that the directors did not intend to 
invest shareholders’ moncy except on a 
reasonable basis. The offer by Sanitas of 
27s. in cash and one 2s. Sanitas ordinary 
for every two §s. shares in Stevenson and 
Howell, the essence distillers, is certainly 
not an extravagant one. At a market price 
of 24s. 6d. for Sanitas the offer is worth 
about 2§s. 9d. for each of Stevenson units 
which have now risen beyond the imputed 
bid price to 27s. 

Mr Sweeny’s caution led him to qualify 
the offer, making several conditions: that 
Stevenson's net profits before tax for 1960 
should be not less than those in 19§9 ; that 
no substantial change was shown in the 
company’s financial position ; that no altera- 
tion in the scope or nature of the Stevenson 
business occurred ; and that no agreements 
had been made outside the ordinary course 
of business. Each Stevenson ordinary unit, 
on the basis of the 1959 balance sheet, had a 
net asset value of 1§s. The offer values 
them on an earnings yield of 8; per cent, 
compared with an earnings yield of just 
over 6 per cent on Sanitas. No doubt 
Stevenson's line of brand essences and its 
subsidiaries and associate companies in 
Australasia would make a useful and profit- 
able addition to the Sanitas range. The 
doubt is whether Stevenson directors, who 
are being advised by Hambros, will consider 
the offer sufficiently attractive. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS Feb Ma t Ma 
LAST DEALINGS lar Mar i7 


ACCOUNT DAY ’ Mar 2 


Wn the market finishing strongly on 
Friday last week, the Financial Times 
index of industrial equities put on another 
2.3 points to close at 331.2, or 4.8 points 
up on the week. Share prices were given 
another strong push on Monday by the re- 
valuation of the D-mark and the Dutch 
guilder in the belief that the dearer cur- 
rencies would help British exports not only 
to Holland and Germany but to third coun- 
tries as well. Wall Street’s recent buoyancy 
gave further support to the upward trend 
as did the impressive success of the issue 
of the steel prior charges. Under the pres- 
sure of buying the Financial Times index 
rose another 6.8 points to 338.0 on Monday, 
which was only 4.9 points short of the all- 
time high of 342.9 reached early in Janu- 
ary last year. The number of recorded 
bargains at 22,821 was the highest since 
January 6, 1960 

On Tuesday the market was quieter 
though with a firm undertone. The volume 
of buying diminished and a tendency to 
profit taking set in. Growing uncertainty 
about the future of sterling led to greater 
caution and the premium on dollar stocks 
rose to 3 per cent. Continental stocks, in- 
cluding German issues, were firmer and 
some of them made up the whole of the 
ground lost on Monday. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s denial on Wednesday 
of any intention to devalue sterling revived 
confidence and the dollar stock premium 
fell back to 2 per cent. Compared with 
Monday's big rise and Tuesday's caution 
the market behaved irregularly on Wednes- 
day although the general tone improved. 
The Economst Indicator on Wednesday 
stood at 394.6, compared with 384.4 a week 
ago. 

British Funds did not show much reaction 
on Monday to the currency changes and 
the tendency for selling to develop in the 
face of rumours of sterling devaluation was 
offset by the confidence engendered by the 
ready acceptance of most of the steel prior 
charges. On Tuesday prices came down in 
all sections of the gilt market as hopes of 
another cut in Bank Rate receded. Sales of 
Exchequer §} per cent 1966 reduced its 
price by » to 98, and War Loan weakened 
to §712. On Wednesday the Funds became 
steadier under the influence of moderate 
buying with some _— switching into 
“ mediums,” “longs” and undated stocks. 

Gold share prices were marked down 
initially on news of the currency revaluations 
in the belief that they reduced the chances 
of a higher dollar price for gold. But South 
African buying steadied the market for an 
advance carly on Wednesday against news 
of weaker sterling and the growing belief 
that South Africa would remain in the Com- 
monwealth. But gold shares drifted lower 
again on Thursday. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ending March 4 
e «6wrplus (after allowing for wnkir 
ompared with a surplus of £26,295 


1961, there was an “above 


funds) of €51.439.000 


wm the previous week 


and a surplus of £48.265,000. in the corresponding period of lan 


year 


There was a net expenditure 


of £19,.452.000 


below-line 


eaving a total cumulatiwe deficu to date of £338,690.000 com 
pared with €275, 886.000 in 1959-40 


Ord. Revenue 
scome Tax 
Surtax 
Death Duties 
Stamps 
Profus tax 
EPL 
Other Intand Revenue 
Dunes 


EPT and 


Total inland Revenue 


Customs 

Excue 

Total Customs and 
Excuse 


Motor Duties 


PO (Nex Receipes) 
Broadcast Licences 
sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 
Payments to Northern 

treland Exchequer 
Ocher Consolidated 
Funds 
Supply Services 


Total 


nking Funds 


Above-line 


Total Surplus or Deficit 


Net receipts from 


Tax Reserve Certificates 


Savings Cerwficares 
Defence Bonds 


Premium Savings Bonds 


Total 


Apr | 
1989 


Aor |. [Week Week 
1960, fended ended 
to Mar Mar 

Mar 4 5 4 
1961 196! 1960 


to 
Mar $ 
1960 


1.92S 2108,442 
159,300 
203,500 
90.100 


244,000 
0 


699,185 2814.092 
1274201 1352,405 
885.730 904.660 


23.433 27.410 
12,265 18.820 


159.93) 257.065 
106,602 123,833 


602.432 637,708 


75.605 79.360 


Surplus er 


t of the Covil Conungencies Fund £10 million : 
ret rece:pt of ml in 1959-40 


1950-41 « 


ompared with 


FLOATING DEBT 


(€ mutlon) 


Treasury Bill 


Tender 


eocooo 


coooo 


° ecco 


Tap 


Ways and Means 


Advances Total 


Floating 


Public Debi 


Deo 


Bank of 
Engiand 


202 | 
189 | 
21 


228 
211 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


| prwer at rates in the discount market 
continue to rise. At last Friday's Trea- 
sury bill tender the syndicate of discount 
houses again reduced their bid, this time by 
3d. (1s. on an annual basis) to {98 17s., 9d 
and the average rate of discount rose by 
10.§6d. to {4 8s. 10.41d., its highest level 
since December gth the morrow of the last 
Bank rate change. Total applications fell 
sharply by £62 million to £357 million and 
the market's allotment increased from 36 
per cent in the previous week to §4 per cent. 

The unruffied air in Lombard Street broke 
last Saturday aftet a week of adequate credit 
supplies. On Saturday credit was very short 
and the authorities gave a moderate amount 
of assistance by special purchases. This 
action was repeated on Monday and on 
Tuesday very difficult conditions brought 
a large amount of assistance from the 
authorities which was, however, insufficient 
and for the first time in three weeks a num- 
ber of houses borrowed a small amount at 
the penal rate. Heavy calling on Wednesday, 
probably as a result of the exchange specu- 
lations, made money scarce and the authori- 
ties again gave a moderate amount of help. 
Day to day money commanded rates up to 
44 per cent throughout the week. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


rate ifrom 
© 8/12/60) 


Discount rates 
Bank bills 

60 days 

3 months 

4 months 

6 monte 
Fine trade bith 

3 months 

4 months 

@ months 


Deposit rates 
(maximum) 
Banks 


Discount houses 


Money 
Oay-to-Day by 44, 
NEW YORK 


Official Discount % Treasury bills 
rate February 27 
(from 3',%, 118460) 3 March 4 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE 


Effective Limits 


March 8 


United Scares $ 
Canadian § 
French Fr 
Swine Fr 
Beiguan Fr 


Dutch Gid 

W. Ger. O-M& 
Portug. Exc 
hahan Lire 
Swedish Kr 
Danish Kr 
Norwegian Kr 


2 78-2 82° 


13 622-14 027 
th 94-12 S4% 
137 % 


2 PW gm'lig 
2 -755—-1, 
13 70'¢- ‘5 
12 ti'g-ty 
1 139 67',- 
142.05 ; 72"; 
9-99-10 29 10-61%—_-42', 
11-04-11 36 11 GS'y-% 
79 00%,-82 00’, - 25-35 
1725-1775 17394-40 
14: 27',-t4-70 14 4435-45 
19 -06',-19 62 19 F2%g-5y 
19 71-20 1’, 20 Ol'e-'y 


* Official Limin 


United Scaces $ 
Canadian § 
French Fr 
Swiss Fr } 
Belgian Fr 

Dutch Gid 

W. German O-Ms 


ten ac. pm 
Sem! at. pm 
Hie-te. om 
2’. om 
Jc. pm 
3 -ke. om 


b'y-t pf. om 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


Mar. 9 
1960 


Mar. 1, 
196! 


Mar. &. 
196! 


(< muitron) 


tsve Department* 
Notes in circulation 2.1230 2.215 
Notes in Danking dept 273 38 
Gowt. debt and secures” 2.1473 2.248 
Orher securities 0? 
Goid coin and bullion Oo 
Com other than goid 20 


2,230-7 
97 
2.2482 


Barking Department 
Deposits 
Public accounts * 3 
Special depot 
Bankers 254 
Others 64 
Toul 332 


Secur tres 
Governmenc 278 
Orscounts and advarces 23 
Orher 20 
Total 322 


Banking department reserve 282 


w~ 
Frm 
ao=< 
eeanre 


°° vee 


% 0 
Proportion a 5 7 3 


aes &srS &s 


we 


Government debt « 11,015,100. capial 14,553,000 
Fiduciary wwe reduced by (50 million w (2.250 million on 
anuary !6th 


TREASURY 


Amount (€ million) 


BILL TENDERS 
Three Months’ Bills 
= Allowed 
Ter 

ender on Stem 
Rate* 


Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 


Applied 
for 


Ottered 


~~ 
- 


3 


Bs mS me oe were 
& 88585 38 
se soce gece 
~ =we—w Ve eo 
sse 
=~os #@-0 
BSsse SHS 


~ 
% 
os 
oa 
= 


en SSD 

* On March Ird tenders for 91 day bills at 698 17s, 94. secured 
4 per cont, wipes tenders being alloted in full, The offer for 
iis week was 429 mithon of 91 day bills t Allotmenc cur 
by (10 million. ¢ Alloement cut by ab mithon. 


RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
Market Rates: Spot 


March 4 March 6 March 7 March 8 
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1 »- ' 
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One Month Forward Rates 
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Three Months Forward Rates 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 


BRITISH 
18th External Trade 


25th 


UK External Trade 


imports are valued cif: exports fob. 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. 


Feb 
Feb 


Prices and Wages This week 


Manpower and Output 14th 


industrial Profits jan 


OVERSEAS 


Western Europe 28th 


United States Feb 


Monthly averages 


1958 1959 1960 


£ million 


Basic materials 
Fuels .. 


Exports of -U K produce 
otal : 
Manufactures—Total. . 
Metals bedek nas 
Engineering products .. 
Textiles vine : 


Re-exports. 
Balance of trade (exports less imports) 


VOLUME /(') 
Imports 
Total ‘ aoe 
Food, drink and tobacco 
Basic materials 
Fuels 
Manufactures 


Exports 
Total 
Manufacts 


BY AREA 
Imports 


Canada 

Latin America 
West'n Eur »pe Common Market 

‘ Free Trade Association 
Soviet Eastern Europe 

Other Non-Sterling 
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Sterling area. 


a 
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68 
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nr 


+ 000 tons 


Meat... pad 
Sugar, unrefined. 


56:0 
165.0 


—Nw 
wun 
ones 


7 


Raw cotton (7) 23 


Raw wool, sheep's and lambs’ (7) 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (2)... 


Crude petroleum 


Exports of UK produce: 
Coal, including bunkers... 
Woven piece-goods—cotton 

” - “ weoo!l.. 

Passenger cars and chassis - 

Commercial vehicles and chassis 

Agricultural tractors ... 


Machinery—electrical 
GENET. a vccccccccccoses 


(') Trade with the Channe! Islands is included in all 1958 indices and in the total import and export indices only from 1959 onwards 
(*) Average for fourth quarter 


(*) Average for third quarter. 
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(5) Average for first quarter 


35,993 
14,311 
1,771 
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61,244 
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APPOINTMENTS 


MALAYAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT FINANCE 
LIMITED 


ECONOMICS RESEARCH 
EXECUTIVE 


This public company seeks the services of an economics research executive. He 
would be responsible to the General Manager for the work of the new research 
department. His functions would be the study and analysis of imports and exports, 
the discernment of economic trends and their influence on the manufacture of selected 
industrial products in Malaya. The work will call for ability to analyse and interpret 
Statistical and economic information, 


Candidates should be between 23 and 3 and possess an Honours Degree in 
Economics or Commerce. This is a career opportunity, and offers scope for the 
exercise of personal initiative. Salary will be in the region of $1,000 per month 
(MS$1.00 = 2s. 4d.), with annual increments rising to $1,400. A car allowance of 
$100 per month will be paid. A Provident Fund is in operation. Passage allowance 
will be paid to a successful expatriate candidate. 


Applications setting out full details of age, qualifications and experience, together 
with names and addresses of three referees should be addressed to the General 
Manager, Malayan Industrial Development Finance Limited, 1315 Ampang Street, 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 


RECKITT AND SONS LTD. 


wish to appoint 


A CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


1s Assistant to the Company Accountant to serve at their Head Office in Hull. 


This is an excellent opportunity for an able young Chartered Accountant (25-30), who 
would like to make his future in a business with wide and expanding interests, 


Candidates must be conversant with current methods of costing, forecasting, con- 
solidation, etc., though it is recognised that younger candidates will possess limited 
experience in such matters. 


The general conditions of employment are attractive and there is a good contributory 
pension scheme 


Applications should be made in writing and addressed to 


The Accountant (marked ‘Personal’), 
Reckitt & Sons Limited, Dansom Lane, Hull 


PSEARCH ASSISTANTS FOREION OFFICE RF.- AA eketine MAN. to be directly responsibie to the 
SLARCH DEPARTMENT 6 pensionable posts (5 in Marketing Maneser. required by leading Company in 
Corade J. § 9 Grade Ul) for men of women at least 28 eagricultural chemicals Some experience of modern marketing 
dirade It) or 21 tCerade TD) om 1461, for research on most desirable coupled with original, enquiring mind. Creduate 
historical background and current developments in forcign preferred. aged 26-30 Treming of @aperience in science oF 
wiries. Qualifications: normally at least 2nd class honours agriculture valuable But not essentia ee oP interesting 
dearee. For some posts, sound reading knowledge of Arabic pensionable post with excellent prospects rite (Quoting 
r Russian essential Knowtedee of other lenguaeecs end No. 1499) to Personnel Manager, Fisons Pest Control Limited 
peoples desirable Final year meses may apply for be j Harston, Cambridec 
tl posts Salary scales: Cirade £1,258 £1.922 sve , y ! ’ . Ie 
Ht ‘posta, | Salary scoles:, Grade U, 61.208 -— 61,903; Cree ROYAL ECONOMIC SOCIETY 
rising to 41.184. Write Civil Service Commission. Burlington Applications are invited from women graduates in economics 
(-ardens. London, W.1, for application form, quoting 5205/6] bistery of sumilar subjects. resident in the Manchester area 
(lowe date Aprif 6. 1961 for @ pert-teme post of eatistant to the joing Editor of the 
Fecoaomtice Journal Salary in the range £150 £450 Apply 


0 rofceeor arier he niversity. anchester 1) 
MARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT et re bie anol —_ 


HAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA requires graduate, pre- 
feratly with qualifications im ccomomics, part-time of 
large progressive company in cosmetics field whote-tume, for juntor position to prepare statistical material 


requires Assistant to their Market Research Manager for works of reference Office attendance essential Appty 
Devues will comprise supertision of the company's Managing Editor, 1*-17? Lona Acre, W.C.2 

»wn merket research activities, which cover wide . r . ~ 
nteresting and varied projects Candiddies should THE POLYTECHNIC 

be between the ages ef 24-00 aad Rave experience of DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT STUDIFS 
market rfescearch in both retail and consumer field i . we REGENT STREET. W.1 

Write giving detail of experience and present carnings | : 

All applications will be weated in the strictest confi Vacancies exist for three Assistant Lectureships fn the 
dence. Bos No. 1472 following fields 


= ; rt . ’ APPLIED FCONOMICS 
LLL-TIME. London-Pased financial correspondent req sired SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND STATISTICS 
by provincial sewspaper Good salary Write Box 147) 


MARKETING 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


. N > eg P In addition to teaching these subjects lecturers would be 
H.M. INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS } expected t take some interest m other management ficide 
end tO take on some rescarch work 

" butory pensionable posts in England for men and 
shy under 4°. with good edvuestional quealifica The Department concentratee on advanced work and will 
© in any aspect of Primary Secondary oF Start a aumber of schemes icading to the new ‘post graduate) 

r “iting Adult it ducatian th Service Diploma in Mansagement Studies th September lb 
Teacher Training or the organisation and The salary scale for graduates rises to 8 maximum of 
Meals Vacancies CAtst 19 MOS suPiects £1 240 olus Londen allowance of £38 oF £%1 Adhiional 
and ally ' Physical Education allowances are payee in respect of good bonmowrs degree and 

aad infant Education Mathemat«xs end tratung ehere epplicatic 
& form o@f application, eich shoald be retarncd within 
may seven days of the appearance of thi advertisement and 
very further  waformatior a rmiained By sending 4 stamped 
addrewed foolwsp r chope the undersigned 


i} £. RICHARDSON 
thrector ef bdwcaneo 


IMPORTANT 
EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENT 


Carrying Top Salary 


Applications are invited from quali- 
fied and experienced men of character 
and outstanding personality for appoint- 
ment as Sales Co-ordinator (United 
Kingdom and Europe) for the South 


African Co-operative Citrus Exchange 
Limited. 


This is an important and responsible 
new post and only men possessing a 
sound knowledge of business organisa- 
tion and methods, particularly on the 
marketing side, need apply. Ability to 
speak foreign languages will be a recom- 
mendation. 

The successful applicant will be paid 
a minimum inclusive salary of £5,000 per 
annum, depending on qualifications and 
experience, and will be provided with a 
suitable motor car and will enjoy other 
fringe benefits. 


Applicants may be required to appear 
before a committee in Pretoria, if so 
requested, in which event the full cost of 
one first-class return fare by air from and 
to his normal domicile will be paid by 
the Company 


Applications. should, in the first 
instance, be made in the applicant's own 
handwriting and should state his age, 
marital status, academic qualifications, 
- experience, knowledge of foreign 
anguages and should include at least two 
recent testimonials, ~ 


Applications will be treated in the 
strictest confidence and should be 
enclosed in envelopes marked “ Confiden- 
tial” and posted to the undersigned to 
reach him by or before March 22, 1961. 


General Manager. 


S.A. Co-operative Citrus Exchange Léd., 
P.O. Box 1158, 

Pretoria, 

South Africa. 


VILDING RESEARCH STATION DS1.R.. Garston, 

Nr. Watford, Hert requires Astintant Experimental 
Officer to join team working in field of Sullding design 
tO sseess extent to which physical envirenment provided in 
Buildings satisiies Gccupents and thas provide esis for 
recommendations © designers Duties include assisting in 
social surveys and field caperiments and analysing results 
otyiained Qualifications Pass dearce in pivehote or sectal 
science Of W natural science. of Cauive’ent leary én2* 
(age 22) +- €7%% tage 2) £v*7?. with prometion prospects 
to €1.3% Porm: from Mintetry of Labour, Technical and 


Scientific Hewtster (K). 26 King Street, London, $.W.1, quoting 
Reference GOT IA 


BEECHAM GROUP LIMITED 


has 4 Yaouncy for 


a MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER in the Conwamer 
Research Depertmen Someone capable of assuming 
full responsitility for designing surveys and secing 
them throwsh to the repert stage ts required Uesge 
attitude ‘and motivational studies, product tests, fc 

are carried out on toiletries. soft drinks, pharme 
ceutical products and confectionery 


The successful applicant will probably be around 
) years of age with good experience on surveys of this 
nature The Group offers exceptional opportunttics 
tor promotion 


Proft Participstfion and Noa -oiPwtory pension 
whemes are in operation 


Write stating asc. qualifications and experience 
and qooting referee MRM ill. to the Personnel 
Controtier, Beecham Group Limited. Beecham Hows 
Great West-road, Brentford. Middieses 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 


Applications ere invited fer two Amistant Lectureships in 
Political Leonemy. both appormtments to date fram September 
. 1901 It w intended to eppoiet an Assistant Lecturer 
Temporary Assistant Lecturer i» Economics or Economic 
Statistics and an Amistant Lecturce mm Political tnetitutions 
or tmternal Retations further perticolars may be ottained 
trom the Keaittrar ‘Room 22. OB», The University, 


Reading, by whom applikevows showid se recerred by March 
, Ie! 





A CAREER 


IN SOUTH 


An international firm of public accountants wishes to 
professional staff in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paragu 


AMERICA 


eis its permanent 
y. Peru and Uruguay 


and invites applications from qualified accountants at all levels of experience, from 
those newly qualified to those capable of assuming senior executive posts, including 
men who have had experience of management consultancy work 


The positions advertised are not replacements: 


they are new posts. The work 


is varied and interesting with opportunities for travel, and there are excellent 
prospects of speedy advancement in countries whose economies are expanding rapidly 


Contracts are for an initial period of three years, renewable by agreement. Terms 
include an allowance for the expenses of moving to South America, a salary (payable 
partly in hard currency) on a scale sufficient to permit a comfortable standard of 
living together with a margin for savings, annual bonus, first-class return passages 
for staff members and their dependants, and three months’ fully paid leave at the 
end of cach contract in addition to local leave during its course. Salaries are subject 
to merit increases and are reviewed from time to time to take account of changes 


in the cost of living. Additional benefits, 
provided by advanced social legislation. 
be in London to interview applicants. 


differing from{¢ountry to country, are 


A senior partnet of the firm will shortly 


Please send particulars of experience and qualifications, together with a passport 


type photograph, to Box 1449. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. capecially for university 

Sreduatcs and older students. six-month sand intensive 
i4-week courses.--Write Organising Secretary. Davies's, 158 
Holland Park Avenuc, Wii PARK 4654 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 


POSTGRADUATE COURSE IN CONTROL ENGINEERING 

The 1961.42 Postgraduate Courte in Control 
will begin com October 9. 1961 
nine months Thie course has been established in order 
theet the needs of Industry for men trained to a high 
pdard im the theoretical princiyes and practical application 
automat control and to afford opportunity for study 
f advanced techniques and modern development in the 
neral ficld of Comroi Engineer, sometimes called “ Systeme 


Engineering 
and will last approximately 


uber of students will be limited and applications 
retary of the Department mot later than 
id haid a degree in Ln ering 
ve Qualification and have had at least 
raining and experience They may be 
for interview im Cambridgc 
irther Geteiis and forms of application for admission may 
he obtained from the Secretary, Cambridge University Depart 
ment of Engineering. Trumpington Street, Cambridge 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 


DIPLOMA IN OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BCONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

offers @ two-year course of training in Operational Research 
end cognate techniques used in the conduct of busness and 
public affairs It @ open to men and women who hold « 
umversity degree in any subject, although a knowledge of 
Mathematics. Statistics and Economics to about the level of 
the B Sc (Boon ) Part I dee@rce will be required One acadermic 
year will be devoted to full-time instruction, followed by @ 
year «of practical work The fee for course is £200 
Particulars and application forms tan be obtained from the 
Registrar The London School of Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton-street, Aldwych, London, W C 2. and shovid 
be returned to him not later than September ia 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Paeaminstions--B Sc (Foon) law Accountancy Costing 
Secretarial, Civil Service nagement. Export, Commercia 

General Certificate f Pde jon e Als many practical 
(non-eLan jon) courses ‘ w to-day 
for {ree prospectus and or ve f ’ € m oF 
subjects in which intercsicc t % cret (az 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


ail a Queen Victoria Street, London E.C 4 


AND TECHNOLOGY, GLASGOW 


RESIDENTIAL CENTRE FOR MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


Reservations are now being accepted for the following residential courses in manage 


ment subjects to be conducted at Chesters, 


Term of the Session 1960-61 


COMMUNICATIONS and DISCIPLINE 


METHOD STUDY 


PRODUCTION PLANNING AND CONTROL 3 weeks 


SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 
WORK STUDY 
COST CONTROL 


HUMAN AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
MIDDLE MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 


STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL 


WORK MEASUREMENT AND INCENTIVES 5 weeks 


SENIOR MANAGEMENT 
WORK STUDY APPRECIATION 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


Bearsden, Glasgow, during the Summer 


1 week commencing April 17th 
5 weeks April 17th 
April 17th 
April 17th 
April 17th 
April 24th 

May 8th 

May 8th 
May 22nd 
May 22nd 
May 29th 

June Sth 
June 19th 


2 weeks 
10 weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 


4 weeks 
3 weeks 3 
1 week 0 


Fees for all courses, including residence, are £17 17s. per person per week 


During the term the Centre will have the services as Guest Professor, of Mr. Edward 
McCrensky, B.A., M.Ed., Professor of Personnel Administration and Human Rela- 
tions in the George Washington University, U.S.A., and Director of Civilian Personnel 


and Services Division, Office of Naval 


esearch, Department of the Navy. U.S.A 


Further details from 
The Professor of Industrial Administration. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


* 

Applications are invited for (A) Assistant Lectureship, or 
(B) Lectureship in Economic History Salary scales (A) 
£1,200 « £50 £1.350 pa: (B) Grade Ul £1,350 « £50 
£1600 pa. Grade 1 £1,000 « £50 £1.90 pa Passages 
to Salixbury for appointee. wife and dependent children on 
appointment with asllowsnce for transport of effects 
Superannuation and Medical Aid Schemes. Unfurnished 
accommodation at remt of 15 per cent of salary Atiniame 
given for triennial visits ofcrscar Dctailed applications tus 
copies) nanweng three referces by April 15. 1961, to Secretary 
Inter University Counce: for Higher Education Overseas 2 
Woburn Square, London, W.C 1. from whom further per 
treulart may be obtained 


BEDFORD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Regent's Park NW) 

The Counc) mvites applications for a LECTURESHIP IN 
FCONOMICS. Vacant October 1. 1961 Open to men and 
women Honours Graduate: in Loonomics, with epecial interes! 
in industrial and economic institutions and social condition 
Salury scale. £1.00 £1,850, plas £60 per annum London 
allowance Initial salary sccording to qualifications and 
experience Closing date for applications April 24. 196) 
Full perticwlars from the Sceretary 


For other appointments see pages 100? and 1017 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Applications are invited from Graduates for the wt of 
LECTURER IN APPLIED SOCIAL STUDIES in the Depart 
meat of FCONOMICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. Candidates 
should have a University Degree and have pursued a profes 
sional course im Social Work Experience of supervision 
desirable Applications (six copies) should be sent not later 
than April i4, 1961. to the Registrar, University Collese 
Cathays Park. Cardiff, from whom further partigulars may 
be o>tainal 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for appomtment to 
named position in the Faculty of Lconomics 

The salary range for the position is €A1.7S0 = £A74 
£Al.550 per annum with superannuation similar to F.$.8 1 

The appointee will be required to commence duties as tarly 
a8 possible 

{t ® important that intending spplicants ottain details 
of the procedure w be followed in applying for the post 
and « copy of the Conditions of Appointment, before sub 
Mitting their applicauibas. The information is available from 
the Sccretary, Association of Universiues of the British 
Commonwealth %% Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
s Applications close. in Australia and London, on April ¢ 
96 / 


the above 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


RENCH STUDENT (Female), Boole 

abilité, having 3% parts Baccalauréat 
in Lnglish Pusiness how for the 
196! (preferably ome dealina in the 
Write Dr. Edmond PYRONNET 
ALB (Tarn) FRANCI 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
MANAGEMENT TRAINING COURSES 


Short courses by qualified experts 
Middic Management tn factor 
London Report Writing 
Interviewing Husincss Bx 
Stud Mansecment 

Apply BARRON 
Street, London i 

HE BRITISH ASSOCTATION OF ACCOUNTANTS ANI) 

AUDITORS, LIMITED (CUIncorporai¢d 1924) t r 
Frxaminations will he held on Tuesday. Wednesday 
amd Friday. May 16 ’, 18 and 19. 1441 Membership «s 
only be omained by those who have passed the preacribe 
bAxsnrinavons 4 opies f the Syllabus can be obtained from 
the Secretar). 4 Clareville Grove, South Kensington. Londor 
swt 

RITAIN'S best Holiday 

Caravans. et 1, Sem 

Send 45. id 


Seerétariat-€ omy 
secks post au pe 
momhs of July August 
import caport of fruit 
5S rue de la Républiqu 


designed for Senior and 
cs and offies & or near Greate 
Effective Speaking, Chairmansi; 
onomics, Finance, O & M 
Accounting. et 
ASSOCIATES LTD 1M 


Crawtor 


Farms. Country Guest Hous 
eviews illustrated in the 1961 Guid 
Ferm Guide (F1). 18 High Street. Partsicy 


NIGERIA 


STOCKISTS AND WAREHOUSING 
mportant British Company will shortly 


ENGLISH 
AGLNTS for 
bare 


STAFF AND SPACE 
AVAILABLE IN LAGOS 


owing to principale opening their own factory | 


Nigeria 


ENQUIRIES ARE INVITED from Companies wishing 
to develop in Nigeria and requiring similar services 


Reply Box L. 236. Lee & Nightingale, Liverpool, 2 


TELLA FISHER BUREAU invites enquiries from employers 
requiring edministrative or sccrctarial wall of cither scx 
436 Strand. WC. TEM 6644 


** Which?"’ 
The March tesue reports on 
baby face 
Boot Clubs 
potato pecters 


moisture creams 
' sutomatic de-froster 


** Which?” 


ts published monthly by the Consumers” Association, availadic 
on annual subscription only €1 to Bos C, 14 ingham 
Street. London, ¢.2 
Tr EASY Dawn-to-dusk photography with no 
The electric cye of the Agfa Optima Ifl docs 
gives sou goad picturcs ewety time i le 40 
Heaton tid The Coomera Peopie 127 New 
1 onde “ 


AKE 
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Retiring ? Canada 


: 
It's cheaper in the Points of Contact 


Over 900 branches provide valuable 
pomts of contact im every large ty, 
and in bundreds of areas of industrial 
0 and copunercial development from 


coast to coast 


London Offices: 
° No death duties 6 Lothbury, #.c.2 


¢ No surtax, Low income Tax © Cochepur Servet, 6.w.2 


¢ 30 minutes by air THE ROYAL BANK 


(from Liverpool) 


Mild winters and all the OF CANADA 
beauty of a : eee 
HOLIDAY ISLAND “Pace 


A <cfeD §4,000,000,600 
Full particulars from (Dept R10) Tourist Board, Isle of Man. 


the next step... 


The next siep, after you have qualified or secured your 
first appointment, is to decide what you are going to do 
about a Bank. 

When business responsibilities increase, you will need 
experienced friends in the City to whom you can turn 
for practical knowledge and advice on all sorts of business 
and financial problems, 

At Glyn’s you can expect a really personal bankin: 
service, and that will include a statement of account to s 


your own requirements, 


i ek telephone 


Mansion House 5400 Extension 101 


GLYN, MILLS & CO 


67 Lombard Street - E.C.3 
1 Fleet Street - E.C.4 
Kirkland House - Whitehall - 8.W.1 
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An insurance service... 


may be summarised in a few words 


@ Expert advice on all insurance problems 
@ Prompt and courteous attention 
@ Fair and generous claims settlements 


For more than a century our service has been based on 
these maxims and if YOU have need of a first-class 
insurance service why not consult us. 


a | 


FOR YOUR JOURNEY TO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


RELAX IN COMFORT ABOARD SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS’ 


BOEING 707 STRATOJET 


Enjoy a swift and smooth ON TO AUSTRALIA 
flight to Johannesburg. For littie more than the 
direct London—Australia fare 


re . Four times weekly from London 
ALLIANCE A RANCE nna by Sa 
i 4bsAl 4 aka} THE BOEING'S GREAT aneaeairantnees 


DC-7B atreraft via Mauritius 


COMPANY LIMITED THE GOING’S GREAT and the Cocos Islands. 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


TN ASSOCIATION WITH BOAC CAA FAA AND QANTAS 
1 AFRICA HOUSE - TRAFALGAR SQUARE - LONDON WC? . TEL WHITEHA 
For reservations please ring VICTORIA 2323 


—— = DAD- why do you 
Awindow on [== — save with the 
Investment | | TEMPERANCE 
Opportunity U = 
in Australia 
and 
New Zealand 


Australia and New Zealand backed by their 

great economic and industrial advance, offer ~——===aias 
unique opportunities for industrial and portfolio 

investment. The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited with over 
800 offices is well equipped to assist you with trade introductions, 
industrial surveys, international payments, your nominee for 


portfolio investment, and all banking requirements. ly, the money 
nd I get a Bonus 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK a arebig Wy sanen wate Ieee Son as 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED cond fr ful dats & Savings Brochure: at: RA 
ae Street, Melbourne, Australia T E Mi P E RA N [> EF 
Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington, New Zealand 

PERMANENT 
LONDON OFFICE: 12 OLD JEWRY E.C2 


Telephone: METropolitan 8761 - Telex: 22652 BUILDING Ssocier’ 


( Bu 


223-227, sean cule, ibe; W. 1. Phone: REGent 7282 


Branches throughout the country 
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Joined for strength and owned 
by two great banks 


Olds Discount 
Company Ltd 


two important finance houses 


are organized for expansion 


Olds Discount Company Ltd and Scottish Midland Guarantee 
Trust Ltd are both well-known and long-established concerns. 
Since 1958 they have been linked to form a new group, Lloyds 
& Scottish Finance Ltd, itself jointly owned by Lloyds Bank 
and the National Commercial Bank of Scotland. Capital has 
twice been increased, and now stands at £15,000,000. 


This grouping has proved its strength in the past year of 


restricted demand. Thanks to a prudent and selective 
policy in accepting contracts, the group has main- 
tained its earnings. Its assets have grown to over 
£100,000,000, and it has taken steps to extend its 
profitable overseas interests to Western Europe. 

In many ways the two operating companies 


LLOYDS BANK LTD 


fit together to form a balanced whole. Traditionally, Scottish 
Midland Guarantee Trust Ltd has a large proportion of its 
hire purchase turnover in the fields of motor vehicles and in- 
dustrial equipment ; Olds Discount Company Ltd, while also 
doing a substantial vehicle business, has long been one of the 
leading companies in the financing of consumer durables, and 
in block discounting. Geographically, too, the group now has 
a well-spread network of more than 100 branches. 

With its record of rapid progress since its forma- 
tion, and with its ample financial backing, the 
new grouping has demonstrated both its strength 
in difficult times and its capacity for future 

expansion. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD 


Lloyds & Scottish Finance Limited 


Assets £100,000,000 


Vigo House, Regent Street, London W.1 
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for more 


company cars as) Expert Knowledge and Experienced Service 
without MORE_S —_ ae 
CAPITAL- ieee |hCUdTHHEEds OC 


capital? It will pay : ~- . 


you to use Rootes g@ peasennite NAGOYA 
Contract Hire e JAPAN 
whether your fleet “9 y ~ 


nevods are large 

or small. With 
Rootes red- 

carpet service, 
(perfected by many 
vears of specialised 
experience), you hire 
the latest models 

at low practical rates: 
enjoy free service 
and continuous 
mobility! abolish 
administrative costs. 
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175 Offices : Nagoya, Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, 
Kobe, Sapporo and other major cities 
throughout Japan 

London Representative Office : 

107, Old Broad St., London, E.C.2 


New York Representative Office : 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


al 


iT 


Widely used by many 


establishedandgrowing @ \\ \" 
mmpanies, Rootes Contract 


Hire is at your service—both for 


business cars and commercial vehicles. 


Callin 


ROOTES CONTRACT HIRE 


| 
Abbey Hall - Abbey Road: London N.W.8- CUNningham 5141 | 


Aise at Birmingham 3 S90 Charlotte Street Tel: Central #611 . Manchester: Olympia Kast! Mill - Tet; Blackfriars 6677 


| 


340 reporters give you the story 
of Canadian business today 


For the businessman interested in Canada, Imperial 
Bank gathers information from more than 340 
trained reporters—the Imperial branches that stretch 
from Halifax to Vancouver Island. From them, our 
head office collects information on the latest 
developments and trends in Canadian business. 

When you require such details as plant location, 
labour availabilities, taxation, etc. . . . Imperial Bank 
will be pleased to help you. A letter—or a visit to 
our offices in London—may save you many hours 
and facilitate your Canadian plans. 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


THE BANK THAT SERVICE BUILT 
London Representative: 116 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4, England 
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HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPIJ 


H. Albert de Bary & Co.N.DV, 


HERENGRACHT 448.454 AMSTERDAM 


Our experienced WHICH 


“Banking dervice 


is at the disposal of whoever trades with 


Holland MR. 


JOHN 
PROSPERITY 
SMITH? 


interest rate on 
HALIFAX 
PAID-UP 
SHARES 


is 31% with | 
income-tax paid | Prosperity because of the 


All of them. 
Each one is an average chap 


whose middie name ought to be 


by the Society. | investment he is making in his 


£10 te £5,000 
can be accepted own, and Britain's future, by his 


for investment. | contributions to industrial 


Easy withdrawal life assurance, Ten million *3 
facilities. families save in this =, oe 


j * whet Seaton S 


Deposits in the with the help-of their | 


Society are Trustee ris, i 
Investments and aidviser, the tee: ss - 
Home Service Insurance Man, © 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE’ HALIFAX: YORKSHIRE ge 
London Offices: 5155 Strand, W.C.2° 62/64 Moorgate, E.C.2 ! mt 


136 Kensington High Street, W.8 _ bgsuedt by; The ndusteal Ube ‘dhctomaciaigs + 


eer tee See eae re eee 
as a Newspaper Nuthorwed as Scoond Class Mall, Post Office Dept.. Ottawa 
London, §S 


Printed ie Englund by St. Clements Press, Ind. London. EC 4. 
Newspaper Lid.. at I2 Ryder Se Telephone Whitehall 15 Postage on this istuc UK 42; Overseas 64. 
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Making 
insects 
behave 


Today's progressive farmer knows a maximum harvest demands the best 
protection for his crops from destructive pests and insects. Extensive 
research by UNION CARBIDE scientists developed Sevin Insecticide to 
provide effective control of a wide variety of crop and livestock enemies. 

Because its chemical action attacks insects in a new way, SEVIN Insecti- 
cide is very effective even against those which have built up resistance 
to commonly used insecticides. UNION CARBIDE research made SEVIN 
safer to handle than many other insecticides, while extending the useful- 
ness of each application. Also, expensive combinations of insecticides are 
no longer needed because Sevin successfully checks a wide range of 
insects that attack fruits, vegetables and livestock. Throughout the world, 
it is rapidly becoming one of the greatest enemies of insects. 

Sevin is but one of many products for agriculture developed by 
Union CARBIDE scientists. And agriculture is only one area in which 
UNION Carpipe research, development and services has expanded the 
trontiers of technical knowledge. Through constant inquiry into unknown 
regions of chemistry, physics, metallurgy and nuclear energy, UNION 
CARBIDE constantly strives to provide industry with better and’ more 
useful carbons, chemicals, metals, plastics and nuclear products. 

For information on UNION CarBipe products and pencesees, write to 
UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, 270 Park Ave- 


nue, New York 17, New York, U.S.A. In the United Kingdom, write to 
UnN1on Carpive Limirep, 8 Grafton Street, London, W.1. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial 
AUSTRALIA: Union Carbide Austrolia Limited 
BELGIUM: Cobenom S.A 
BRAZIL: Notional Corbon do Brasil $ A 

Union Corbide do Brasil $. A 
COLOMBIA: Nationo!l Carbon Colombie §. A 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie Acheson 
HONG KONG: Union Carbide Asic Limited 
INDIA: Union Corbide india Limited 
INDONESIA: Notional Carbon Co. (Jeve’ lid 


ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 
S.p.A. Celene 


MEXICO: Union Carbide Mexicane, $. A 

Electrodos Nacionoles, $. A 

National Carbon Eveready, S$. A 
NEW ZEALAND: Nationo! Corbon Pry. itd 
PAKISTAN: Notional Cerbon Company (Pakistan) Lid. 
PHILIPPINES: Notional Carbon Philippines Inc 

Marie Cristina Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

PUERTO RICO: Union Carbide Caribe inc. 
SINGAPORE: Nationa! Carbon (Eostern) Ltd 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grofitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Bokelite Limited 

British Acheson Electrodes Lid 

Union Carbide Limited 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Union Corbide Europe S. A. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
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